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FOREWORD 


Lack  of  opportunity  and  the  absence  of  properly  con¬ 
ceived  plans  and  policies  had,  until  recently,  denied  the 
young  men  and  women  of  India  the  chance  of  realising 
their  latent  potentialities  in  the  field  of  sport,  although 
the  true  spirit  of  sportsmanship  is  inherent  in  her  people’s 
way  of  life. 

In  India,  modern  games  such  as  cricket,  tennis,  hockey 
and  some  aspects  of  athletics  are  of  comparatively  recent 
adoption,  although  in  the  last  thirty  years  she  has  made 
very  substantial  progress.  Hitherto  I  had  not  seen  any 
recorded  authoritative  account  of  India’s  activities  in  the 
field  of  sports  and  our  young  workers  have  not  had 
demonstrated  to  them  the  marvels  which  a  few  dedicated 
people  have  accomplished  in  so  short  a  period;  men,  who 
by  sheer  hard  work  and  enthusiasm  have  rendered  this 
worthwhile  service  to  a  national  cause  with  no  thought  of 
remuneration  other  than  great  personal  satisfaction  at  the 
gratifying  results.  The  comprehensive  coaching  scheme 
they  evolved  on  behalf  of  the  youth  of  the  country 
is  in  its  fifth  year.  Exchange  of  cricket  teams  between 
India  and  other  Commonwealth  countries  is  now  an 
established  routine  undreamed  of  only  a  few  years  ago. 

I  am,  therefore,  extremely  gratified  that  at  long  last 
this  work  has  been  recorded,  and  happier  still  that  it  has 
been  the  labour  of  love  of  my  old  friend  and  colleague  on 
the  Sports  Committees  of  the  past,  Anthony  de  Mello,  to 
do  the  recording.  His  book,  “Portrait  of  Indian  Sport”, 
is  a  saga  of  India’s  activities  in  this  field,  and  is  written 
in  an  easy  conversational  style  which  clearly  reveals  the 
spirit  of  selflessness  of  a  man  whose  sole  aim  is  the  further¬ 
ance  of  the  interests  of  Indian  Sport. 

Much  has  already  been  achieved.  India,  supreme  in 
world  hockey,  has  firmly  established  herself  as  a  cricket¬ 
ing  nation  and  the  success  of  Milkha  Singh  of  the  Indian 
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FOREWORD 


Army  at  the  1958  British  Empire  Games  at  Cardiff 
has  opened  the  door  to  greater  athletic  achievements. 
She  now  looks  forward  to  the  possibility  of  holding 
the  1964  Olympic  Games  in  India  and  perhaps  also  the 
British  Empire  and  Commonwealth  Games  in  1966. 

A  similar  moment  of  triumph  is  already  behind  her, 
namely,  the  occasion  in  1951  when  the  First  Asian 
Games  were  held  in  the  National  Sports  Stadium  at  New 
Delhi,  a  meeting  which  was,  I  feel,  symbolic  of  the 
progress  and  popularity  of  Indian  Sport  in  Asia. 

Anthony  de  Mello’s  book  is  a  story  of  the  past — a 
portrait  of  the  present  and  a  blueprint  for  the  future,  in 
one.  Sufficiently  a  realist  to  acknowledge  the  obvious 
shortcomings  in  the  field  today,  he  observes  with  regret 
the  lack  of  facilities  provided  for  the  youth  of  India  to 
train  for  these  various  activities.  He  pleads  for  increased 
interest  to  be  shown,  not  only  by  the  Government  but  by 
the  people  themselves.  Our  promising  youngsters  deserve 
the  best  of  coaching  and  equipment,  for  without  these,  no 
amount  of  keenness  alone  can  help  the  country  to  play  an 
increasingly  important  part  on  the  sports  fields  of  the 
world. 

There  is  evidence  of  the  Government  taking  increasing 
interest  in  sport  and  sportsmen  and  I  trust  that  eventu¬ 
ally  international  contests,  not  on  the  battle  field  but  on 
the  field  of  sport,  will  be  held  in  the  spirit  of  that  great 
visionary  and  founder  of  the  Olympic  Games  of  today — 
Baron  de  Courbertin. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  “Portrait  of  Indian  Sport” 
will  be  widely  read,  not  only  in  India  but  in  other 
countries,  for,  as  I  see  it,  the  spirit  in  which  this  book  has 
been  written  cannot  fail  to  be  an  inspiration  to  all  those 
who  are  interested  in  encouraging  nations  to  meet  each 
other  in  a  spirit  of  healthy  rivalry  on  the  sports  fields  of 
the  world. 

K.  M.  Cariappa. 

April  1959. 


CHAPTER  I 


THE  BACKGROUND. 

OUR  TRADITION  OF  SPORTSMANSHIP 

In  a  country  blessed  with  so  many  ancient  glories  as 
those  of  India,  it  must  always  seem  strange  to  the  outsider 
that  sporting  prowess  was  achieved  by  us  only  in  recent 
times. 

To  people  of  other  nations  mention  of  India  may  con¬ 
jure  up  many  mental  pictures — the  legendary  opulence  of 
the  princes,  the  poverty  of  the  peasants,  curry  in  swelter¬ 
ing  heat,  or  a  “chota  peg”  in  the  evening.  But  few  outside 
our  own  borders  have  yet  come  to  think  of  India  as  a 
nation  with  a  tradition  of  sportsmanship  and  sporting 
ability. 

It  will  not  always  be  so.  Already  India  has  accom¬ 
plished  much,  but  the  best  is  yet  to  come.  Of  the  past  I 
shall  hope  to  write  with  humility,  for  I  have  been  intim¬ 
ately  concerned  with  the  development  of  Indian  sport 
over  a  period  of  thirty  years.  Of  the  present  I  must  write 
with  disappointment;  for  a  complexity  of  reasons  sporting 
promise  has  not  yet  been  fulfilled. 

But  the  barriers  to  success  must  soon  be  set  aside,  and 
the  optimism  which  has  carried  us  through  many  difficult 
times  must  apply  also  to  our  sport.  I  believe  that  India 
is  destined  to  set  an  example  to  the  world  of  sport  before 
many  years  elapse,  that  India,  both  cultivated  and  sus¬ 
pected  by  the  world’s  great  power  blocs  because  of  her 
love  for  peace,  will  lead  the  way  in  the  peaceful  contest 
envisaged  by  the  Greeks  who,  more  than  three  thousand 
years  ago,  lit  the  Olympic  flame. 

India  first  felt  the  warmth  of  this  flame  at  Amsterdam 
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in  July  1928,  on  an  occasion  of  such  importance  in  her 
sporting  history  that  no  subsequent  achievement  has  yet 
equalled  it.  More  than  thirty  years  later  I  can  clearly 
remember  the  moment,  and  feel  again  the  surge  of  emo¬ 
tion,  when  India  won  her  first  Olympic  Gold  Medal. 

The  Ninth  modern  Olympiad  saw  our  first  entry  in 
strength  into  this  greatest  of  all  sporting  contests.  We  took 
a  hockey  team  of  which  we  were  indeed  proud — and  it 
won.  Jaipal  Singh’s  climb  to  the  victory  stand  to  receive 
his  gold  medal  was  symbolic  ...  of  India’s  journey,  under¬ 
taken  at  last,  up  the  ladder  of  sporting  success.  Never  had 
those  Indians  fortunate  enough  to  be  present  listened  to 
the  British  National  Anthem,  played  as  the  victory  medal 
was  presented,  with  such  devotion. 

Before  the  nineteen-twenties,  there  had  been  little 
enthusiasm  for  sport  among  the  Rulers  of  India.  Sport 
was  less  a  matter  of  national  “prestige”  than  it  is  now  and 
those  who  made  the  decisions  in  those  days  were  generally 
content  merely  to  let  matters  run  as  they  were. 

Now,  at  last,  those  who  controlled  the  destiny  of  India 
and  Indians  were  beginning  to  realise  the  value  of  sport¬ 
ing  achievement  and  prowess.  But  the  realisation  did  not 
of  course  come  overnight  and,  although  all  sensible 
Indians  were  delighted  at  our  first  Olympic  success,  we 
have  even  now  not  reached  the  point  where  sport  is 
accorded  its  rightful  place  in  the  organisation  of  the 
country. 

Yet,  even  in  the  “dark  days”  of  the  1920’s  there  were 
some  whose  sense  of  values  was  adjusted  to  embrace 
sport.  The  first  great  patron  of  the  Indian  sportsman  was 
the  Maharaja  Bhupindra  Singh  of  Patiala.  His  name 
must,  inevitably,  be  a  thread  running  constantly  through 
my  story.  But  for  now  let  me  only  remark  that  it  was  he 
whom  we  had  to  thank,  as  much  as  any  man,  for  the 
achievement  of  our  first  Olympic  victory.  His  was  the 
driving  force  and  enthusiasm  which  carried  our  hockey 
players  to  Amsterdam  in  the  first  place.  Without  his 
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efforts  it  is  unlikely  that  we  would  even  have  been  able 
to  compete  at  that  stage  of  Olympic  history. 

After  our  victory  at  Amsterdam  the  hockey  team 
crossed  to  England — to  play  more  games  before  returning 
to  India.  England,  at  that  time,  were  in  the  process  of 
giving  West  Indies  a  severe  lesson  in  the  three-match  Test 
series.  (England  won  each  game  by  an  innings  and  more.) 
So  naturally  our  thoughts  turned  to  cricket,  and  we  went  to 
the  Oval  to  watch  the  final  Test.  As  we  watched — Hobbs, 
I  recall,  hit  a  fine  century — our  minds  were  hard  at  work. 

Here  was  a  touring  side  from  four  comparatively  small 
colonies  in  the  Caribbean.  They  were  playing  the  might 
of  England  in  the  very  home  of  cricket — and  the  poor 
form  they  were  showing  did  not  alter  the  point.  Yet,  so 
we  reasoned,  Barbados,  British  Guiana,  Trinidad  and 
Jamaica  could  produce  a  combined  population  not  a  frac¬ 
tion  of  that  of  India.  So  the  idea  was  born:  if  West 
Indies  can  do  it,  why  can’t  we? 

Heightened  by  our  hockey  success  at  Amsterdam,  our 
ambitions  for  Indian  sport  knew  no  bounds  just  then.  We 
visualised  our  cricketers  playing  at  the  Oval,  at  Lord’s  .  .  . 
and  straightway  was  born  in  those  of  us  connected  with 
the  game  in  India  the  determination  that,  sooner  or  later, 
it  should  happen. 

Once  again  because  of  lack  of  adequate  support  from 
the  right  quarters,  cricket  in  India  was  far  from  being  a 
flourishing  national  sport  in  the  middle  ’twenties.  For  the 
majority  of  Indians — keen  on  sport  as  they  were — cricket 
was  a  game  of  the  open  fields — the  “maidans.”  There 
were  few  facilities,  even  of  the  kind  the  average  English 
schoolboy  rightly  expects,  and  equipment  was  expensive 
and  difficult  to  come  by.  The  exceptions  to  this  unhappy 
rule  were  the  English  clubs  in  the  larger  cities :  Calcutta 
— where  the  club  at  Eden  Gardens  is  the  second  oldest  in 
the  British  Empire — Madras  and  Bombay. 

The  principal  source  of  sporting  inspiration  in  the 
history  of  modern  India  is  the  British  Army,  whose 
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members,  for  so  long  stationed  in  our  country,  had  intro¬ 
duced  most  of  the  games  we  play.  In  this  way  cricket  had 
come  to  us. 

Indians,  it  goes  without  saying,  had  been  attracted  by 
the  game  from  the  moment  they  saw  it.  But  for  most  of 
them  enthusiasm  alone  was  no  compensation  for  an 
appalling  lack  of  facilities — certainly  not  if  they  were  to 
become  proficient  players  by  the  highest  standards. 

Although  my  visit  to  the  Oval  in  the  late  summer  of 
1928  heightened  our  determination  to  “get  something 
done,”  the  idea  of  putting  India  on  the  cricket  map  was 
already  in  the  minds  of  many  of  us.  It  had  been  planted 
there  in  the  season  of  1926-27  when  Arthur  Gilligan,  the 
captain  of  England  and  Sussex,  brought  an  M.C.G.  team 
to  India. 

English  cricket,  at  that  time,  was  right  on  top  of  the 
world.  The  Ashes  had  just  been  regained,  and  a  number 
of  the  players  concerned  in  the  victory  over  Australia 
travelled  out  with  Gilligan.  Among  them  was  Maurice 
Tate,  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  game’s  seam  bowlers, 
who  had  been  England’s  top  wicket-taker  in  the  series 
just  completed.  Though  the  tour  was  arranged  at  the 
request  of  the  Calcutta  Cricket  Club,  Gilligan’s  side  were 
to  play  clubs  in  several  parts  of  India,  and  of  course  this 
provided  a  great  incentive  to  our  cricketers  to  show  that 
they  knew  a  thing  or  two  about  the  “English  game.” 

For  almost  all  Indian  cricketers,  it  was  the  first  occa¬ 
sion  on  which  they  had  played  against  opposition  from 
outside  their  own  borders,  and  this  also  served  as  added 
incentive  to  do  well.  And,  indeed,  some  of  them  did. 

The  star  performance  on  the  Indian  side  came  from 
“C.  K.”  (Major  G.  K.  Nayudu),  who  hit  up  a  score  of 
156  in  an  innings  of  splendid  violence  at  Bombay.  To  the 
cricket  lover  an  innings  of  this  sort  is  not  quickly  for¬ 
gotten,  and  I  can  easily  recall  the  excitement  with  which 
I  counted  up  the  six  enormous  sixes  Nayudu  hit  that  day. 
None  of  us  could  rival  batting  like  this  during  the  tour, 
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but  we  did  enough,  collectively,  to  make  a  marked 
impression  upon  Arthur  Gilligan.  And  Gilligan  was  a  key 
man,  not  only  in  English,  but  also  in  world  cricket  circles 
at  the  time.  It  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  us  that  he 
should  leave  India  with  the  idea  firmly  in  his  mind  that 
we  could  play  cricket  of  a  high  class  and — equally  vital — 
that  we  could  play  it  in  accordance  with  the  highest 
English  traditions. 

I  played  for  Delhi  against  Gilligan’s  team  and,  perhaps 
because  I  scored  a  few  runs  against  Tate,  I  was  “in”  on 
an  after-match  discussion  which  was  to  prove  an  historic 
moment  in  Indian  sport.  The  match  was  played  at  the 
Roshanara  Club  Delhi,  named  after  the  daughter  of 
Auranzeb,  one  of  the  Mogul  Emperors  of  the  distant  past. 
In  the  club-house,  when  it  was  all  over,  we  gathered  .  .  . 
the  Maharaja  of  Patiala  (Bhupindra  Singh),  who  might 
truly  be  called  the  Father  of  Indian  Sport,  R.  E.  Grant 
Govan,  the  leading  British  industrialist  of  Delhi  and  the 
President  of  the  Roshanara  Club,  Arthur  Gilligan  and 
myself. 

Alas!  No  chronicler  was  present  to  note  down  the 
details  of  this  momentous  conversation.  But  what  finally 
emerged  was  that  all  present  were  strongly  in  favour  of 
the  formation  of  a  Board  of  Cricket  Control  in  India.  Not 
the  least  keen  on  the  idea  was  Gilligan,  and  his  enthusi¬ 
asm  was  of  the  greatest  encouragement  to  us.  We  felt 
that  if  a  man  so  cricket-wise  as  Gilligan  considered 
Indian  cricket  had  reached  a  stage  in  its  development 
where  it  could  challenge  the  world  then  we  had  certainly 
achieved  something. 

Gilligan  promised  to  state  our  case  when  he  returned 
to  Lord’s  and  there,  for  the  time  being,  the  matter  rested. 
The  administrative  problems  of  forming  a  Board  in  so 
large  and  diverse  a  country  as  India  were  not  small.  To 
overcome  them  much  hard  work  was  required,  and  much 
time — that  most  valuable  asset  in  negotiations  of  any  sort. 
But  ultimately  the  problems  were  overcome  and,  in  1928, 
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Grant  Govan  and  myself  officially  formed  the  Board  of 
Control  for  Cricket  in  India,  following  the  inspiring  visit 
to  the  Oval  which  I  have  already  related. 

“R.  E.” — Grant  Govan — became  the  first  President, 
and  I  the  Honorary  General  Secretary.  From  the  first, 
we  were  insistent  the  Board  should  be  fully  representative 
of  cricket  in  all  parts  of  India  ...  in  all  the  twenty-four 
provinces.  It  was,  however,  inevitable  that  the  member¬ 
ship  of  the  board  was  strongest  from  the  presidency  towns 
of  Calcutta,  Madras  and  Bombay  and  Lahore  in  the 
north.  From  these  came  the  rulers  of  government,  society 
— and  sport. 

In  the  foreseeable  sporting  future  it  was  certain  that 
representatives  of  these  towns  would  play  the  major  part, 
so  it  was  right  that  they  should  have  the  strongest  word 
in  our  councils.  Yet  cricket  in  the  provinces  was  not  to  be 
neglected.  The  local  cricket  authorities  were  so  much 
better  in  touch  with  developments  and  problems  of  the 
game  in  their  areas.  And  they  were  thus  much  the  better 
qualified  to  find  the  answers  to  these  problems,  which 
were  formidable  in  both  number  and  size. 

Cricket  in  India,  at  the  time  of  which  I  write,  was 
largely  dominated  by  British  people,  but  this  fact  at  no 
stage  caused  the  least  resentment.  The  Indian  and  the 
Britisher  lived  together  in  a  most  friendly  way,  working 
for  the  most  part  devotedly  for  the  good  of  the  country. 
The  British  rule  was  a  long  way  from  being  tyranny,  and 
most  Indians  regarded  British  people  with  a  strong  affec¬ 
tion.  It  was  common  to  hear  Indians  refer  to  the  British 
as  “Ma-bap” — which  means,  roughly,  “Ma  and  Pa.” 

Because  of  this  English  domination  of  the  game  it  was 
natural  that  we  should  be  well  received  when  at  last  we 
aspired  to  enter  into  the  cricket  tournaments  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth.  In  June  1929  Grant  Govan  and  I  went  to 
England.  Our  mission  was  to  seek  affiliation  to  the 
Imperial  Cricket  Conference.  We  were  so  well  received  at 
Lord’s  that  it  was  almost  as  if  they  had  been  waiting 


Prince  Philip  visits  Aurangabad,  a  relic  of  India’s  past 


Modern  achievement:  Memorial  Arch  and  King  George  V  Statue,  New 

Delhi 


A  “Parliamentary”  Cricket  Match:  Prime  Minister  Nehru  and  Radha  Krishnan,  the 
captains,  inspect  the  wicket  with  umpires  General  Rajendra  Sinhji  (left)  and  the  author 
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eagerly  for  our  arrival.  I  remember  the  sympathy  and 
help  of  Bill  Findlay,  who  was  then  Secretary  of  the 
M.C.C. 

In  short,  the  Imperial  Cricket  Conference  decided 
unanimously  to  admit  India  to  its  ranks,  and  Grant 
Govan  sat  in  on  the  rest  of  their  annual  meeting  which 
took  place,  traditionally,  during  the  Lords  Test  match. 
It  was  decided  that  India  should  enter  the  field  of  inter¬ 
national  cricket  without  any  more  delay  than  existing 
fixtures  demanded,  and  we  were  promised  the  first  vacant 
year  for  a  visit  to  England — 1932. 

Our  dream  had  come  true,  but  the  hardest  work  yet 
remained.  Although  Indian  cricket  was,  as  I  shall  show,  a 
healthy  and  cheerful  infant  in  1929,  it  was  no  more.  The 
growing-up  process  had  to  be  accomplished  quickly  if  we 
were  to  provide  worthy  opposition  at  the  home  of  cricket. 

We  hoped,  of  course,  for  success,  but  I  think  we  were 
sufficiently  realistic  to  anticipate  periods  of  comparative 
failure  as  well.  And  we  have  had  our  failures;  but  we 
have  had  also  our  successes.  Probably,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  we  shall  have  plenty  more  of  both. 

The  future  is  set  much  fairer  as  far  as  our  hockey  is 
concerned,  for  this  is  a  game  in  which  Indians  have  long 
excelled.  For  the  moment  I  shall  take  as  my  landmark 
the  year  1924,  when  the  Indian  Hockey  Federation  was 
formed.  Perhaps  the  formation  of  such  a  body  had  been 
long  overdue,  for  the  popularity  of  the  game  in  India  has 
been  enormous  as  long  as  I  can  remember. 

What  at  last  inspired  India  to  establish  the  Federation 
was  the  decision  of  the  Committee  of  the  Olympic  Games 
to  include  hockey  in  their  four-yearly  meeting.  This  deci¬ 
sion  was  reached  during  their  1924  meeting  in  Paris,  and 
straightway  India  set  to  work  to  organise  her  hockey  so 
that  she  could  compete  in  the  first  Olympic  hockey 
tournament,  to  be  held  in  Amsterdam  in  1928. 

The  Olympic  decision  to  include  hockey  was  thus  of 
double  value  to  India:  it  gave  us  the  opportunity  to 
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establish  ourselves  and  to  exhibit  our  hockey  talents  in 
the  eyes  of  the  sporting  world;  and,  no  less  important,  it 
provided  the  necessary  incentive  for  us  to  enter  the  wider 
Olympic  field. 

Even  though  success  in  the  other  sports  and  games  was 
to  be  denied  us  for  many  years,  we  were  at  least  com¬ 
peting.  We  were  acting  upon  the  famous  dictum  of  Baron 
de  Coubertin,  the  founder  of  the  modern  Olympic 
Games:  “The  important  thing  in  the  Olympic  Games  is 
not  to  win,  but  to  take  part;  the  important  thing  in  life 
not  the  triumph  but  the  struggle;  the  essential  thing  is 
not  to  have  conquered  but  to  have  fought  well.” 

Let  me  complete  the  quotation,  for  it  carries  a  message 
for  the  world’s  sportsmen  of  the  utmost  importance :  “To 
spread  these  precepts  is  to  build  up  a  stronger  and  more 
valiant  and  above  all  more  scrupulous  and  more  generous 
humanity.” 

Thus  was  the  Indian  Hockey  Federation  formed,  so 
that  we  might  take  part.  We  have  consistently  won  the 
hockey  Gold  Medal  from  the  1928  Olympics  onwards. 
We  have  been  challenged  from  time  to  time,  but  no  other 
nation  has  truly  come  close  to  supremacy  in  the  game. 
The  standard  of  proficiency  which  the  Indian  has  reached 
in  hockey  can  be  judged  from  the  fact  that,  after  the 
1932  Games,  the  Los  Angeles  sports  writers  voted  our 
hockey  win  “the  most  outstanding  exhibition  of  skill  in 
any  sport.” 

The  inspiration  for  most  of  our  sports  came,  as  I  have 
said,  from  the  British  Army.  This  was  nowhere  more  true 
in  modern  times  than  in  the  case  of  our  football.  (Associa¬ 
tion  Football,  or  “soccer”;  we  play  little  rugby,  probably 
because  the  grounds  of  India  would  generally  be  too  hard, 
and  the  risk  of  injury  thus  too  great  to  make  the  game 
worth  the  cost.) 

Soccer  took  root  wherever  the  British  were  based  in 
strength,  and  our  premier  club  is  still  to  be  found  in  Cal¬ 
cutta:  the  Mohan  Bagan  Club,  of  which  Dr.  B.  C.  Roy, 
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Chief  Minister  of  Bengal,  is  President.  We  like  to  think  of 
this  club  as  the  “Arsenal”  of  India  .  .  .  standing,  as  does 
the  Arsenal  in  England,  for  all  that  is  best  in  the  skill  and 
sportsmanship  of  the  game.  And,  though  India  is  yet  far 
from  achieving  recognition  as  a  world  power  in  soccer, 
our  players  are  well  able  to  approach  the  game  with  such 
skill  and  sportsmanship. 

The  chief  reason  for  our  comparative  lack  of  progress 
in  the  game,  our  failure  to  find  success  on  the  world’s  foot¬ 
ball  fields,  is  that  many  of  our  players  are  more  used  to 
playing  barefoot.  This  tradition,  I  suppose,  started  simply 
because  boots  were  expensive  items  and  not  easy  to  come 
by.  But  whatever  the  background,  the  fact  remains  that 
to  some  of  our  players,  boots  seem  now  to  be  something 
of  a  hindrance.  And,  while  teams  from  a  number  of 
countries  have  demonstrated  to  the  world  that  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  level  of  soccer  can  be  reached  without  boots, 
they  are  necessary  to  compete  in  the  hard,  determined 
modern  game. 

Without  boots,  injuries  are  frequent,  and  a  barefoot 
player  becomes  easy  prey  to  a  strong  and  ruthless  tackier. 
But,  with  the  advent  of  greater  prosperity  to  the  people 
of  India  this  problem  has  been  removed.  Boots  are  be¬ 
coming  easier  to  obtain,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
young  soccer  players  of  the  future  should  not  become 
used  to  wearing  them.  And  there  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  quickly  reach  a  high  level  in  world  soccer: 
though  we  cannot  hope,  in  this  game,  to  equal  our 
hockey  achievements — certainly  not  in  a  few  years — we 
have  every  right  to  expect  that  we  may  soon  do  as  well  as 
most  of  the  countries  that  play  the  game  on  an  inter¬ 
national  level. 

For  soccer  in  India,  like  hockey,  is  a  poor  man’s  game. 
It  is  a  game  which  most  boys  around  the  country  play  at 
one  time  or  another — at  school  or  on  the  “maidan,” 
which  is  the  equivalent  of  the  English  village  green.  Thus 
there  is  a  nationwide  understanding  of,  and  liking  for, 
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soccer,  stronger  than  that  for  cricket,  which  has  until 
now  tended  to  be  more  a  game  for  the  rich  man,  cer¬ 
tainly  when  schooldays  are  over. 

The  only  grass  wickets  are  to  be  found  in  the  presidency 
towns,  at  the  major  clubs,  which  for  a  variety  of  reasons 
— geographical  and  financial — are  barely  accessible  to 
the  average  young  Indian.  Otherwise  cricket  is  played  on 
matting  strips,  or  not  at  all.  Thus  the  playing  of  it, 
and  the  comparatively  elaborate  equipment  required, 
demands  a  certain  amount  of  money  which  not  every 
Indian  yet  possesses. 

We  must  hope  that  this  position,  also,  will  soon  change, 
but  for  the  moment  cricket,  as  a  national  game,  is 
strongest  in  the  schools.  This  is  not  to  say  that  many  boys, 
showing  great  talent  for  the  game  when  they  are  at 
school,  are  likely  to  be  lost  to  it  as  soon  as  they  leave.  But 
the  more  ordinary  cricketer,  who  perhaps  needs  some 
years  of  adolescence  to  mature  and  perfect  his  talents, 
may  easily  be  passed  over  for  lack  of  opportunity. 

In  each  state,  cricket,  soccer  and  hockey  is  to  be  found 
on  the  school  curriculum,  but  there  is  too  little  encourage¬ 
ment  for  the  average  player  to  continue  in  his  sport  when 
schooldays  are  over.  Except  in  cricket  there  are  no 
national  competitions  in  these  games  of  the  sort  known, 
say,  in  England.  We  have  no  Football  League  Competi¬ 
tion  .  .  .  and,  of  course,  little  professionalism  in  any  sport. 

The  position  as  it  concerns  athletics  is  now  a  good  deal 
better  than  that  of  these  other  games  although,  until 
1928,  athletics  training  barely  existed  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  school  curriculum.  For  progress  in  athletics  we 
have,  once  again,  to  give  much  of  the  thanks  to  the 
Maharaja  Bhupindra  Singh  of  Patiala,  who,  as  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Indian  Olympics,  was  always  inspiration  itself — 
as  now  is  the  Maharaja  Yadavindra  Singh — his  equally 
zealous  son. 

Though  the  Indian  is  generally  not  a  man  of  large, 
powerful  build,  he  is  nevertheless  capable  of  performing 
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those  feats  of  endurance  which  are  the  integral  part  of  an 
athletics  programme. 

One  might  suppose  that  the  average  Indian,  physically, 
would  be  ill-suited  to  long-distance  running,  for  example. 
But  this  is  not  necessarily  so.  What  we  may  lack  in 
physique,  we  make  up  for  in  other  ways :  the  Indian,  by 
upbringing  and  national  and  religious  tradition,  tends  to 
live  quietly  and  abstemiously.  Thus  he  conserves  his 
strength  more  carefully  than  the  bigger  man  who  is  less 
rigorous  in  his  private  life.  This  point,  of  our  way  of  life, 
is  certainly  an  oriental  asset  as  far  as  sporting  achieve¬ 
ment  is  concerned. 

One  sport,  above  all,  which  is  associated  with  India  in 
the  minds  of  many  people  of  other  countries,  is  polo. 
Though  the  game  did  not  actually  start  in  India,  coming 
to  us  from  the  Middle  East,  we  have  certainly  made  it 
traditionally  our  own.  It  was  a  game  which  India  was 
able  to  offer,  in  hospitality,  to  the  British  Army  in  the 
days  when  they  lived  with  us:  a  return  gesture,  if  you 
like  to  think  of  it  so,  for  all  the  various  sports  they  gave 
to  us. 

Yet  polo  is  a  game  which  the  average  Indian  has  rarely 
seen — let  alone  played.  It  is  a  game  which  demands  that 
its  players  shall  own,  for  a  start,  several  ponies  ...  so,  you 
will  understand,  it  was  and  is  beyond  the  range  of  all  but 
the  select  few.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  game  of  what  I  can  only 
describe  as  the  Maharaja  class.  As  such,  although  it 
must  figure  in  any  survey  of  Indian  sport,  it  remains  but  a 
side-track  off  the  main  highway  of  my  story.  But  it  is  a 
fine  and  exciting  game  nevertheless. 

I  believe  that  C.  B.  Fry,  the  great  English  all-round 
sportsman  and  scholar,  said  something  to  the  effect  that 
he  thought  polo  was  the  best  of  games — because  “the 
players  have  all  the  fun  and  the  horses  do  all  the  work.” 
But  I  believe  also  that  he  only  said  this  to  tease  his  rugby 
and  soccer  playing  friends ! 

If  polo  is  a  “class”  game,  so,  perhaps  to  a  lesser  extent, 
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is  tennis.  It  is  essentially  a  game  of  club  life,  and,  until 
recently,  British  club  life  at  that.  The  British  clubs  in 
India  were  responsible  for  all  the  tennis  played  in  the 
country.  Although  this  did  not  mean  that  the  game  was 
rigidly  restricted  to  members  of  these  clubs  it  did  mean 
that  the  game  was  rarely  played  other  than  under  their 
organisation. 

Almost  the  only  tennis  player  of  the  highest  class  which 
India  has  so  far  produced  was,  in  fact,  Anglo-Indian, 
Jenny  Sandison,  who  played  at  Wimbledon  in  1928,  came 
from  Calcutta,  where  she  learned  her  tennis  at  the  local 
club. 

At  the  time  at  which  I  am  taking  up  the  thread  of 
my  story — the  middle  ’twenties — such  games  and  sports 
as  table  tennis,  badminton,  and  swimming,  did  not,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  exist  in  India.  They  were  things  of 
the  future ;  I  hope  my  story  will  show,  if  nothing  else,  the 
extent  of  our  successes  in  these  sports  in  so  short  a  time — 
and  from  a  “standing  start.” 

One  sport  I  have  not  so  far  mentioned,  because  in  such 
a  survey  as  mine  it  must  come  in  an  altogether  different 
category  from  those  with  which  I  have  already  dealt. 
All,  as  I  have  said,  have  come  to  us  from  England, 
through  the  Army,  except  polo.  And  even  polo  was  fos¬ 
tered  in  India  by  the  British  Army  to  the  extent  that  we 
have  not  the  right  to  think  of  it  as  a  game  entirely  of  our 
own  creation  or  development. 

The  exception  to  the  rule  is  wrestling;  this,  which 
satisfies  one  of  man’s  basic  instincts,  has  existed  in  India 
as  long  as  records  have  existed — and  probably  back  into 
the  beginnings  of  history. 

Wrestling  was,  of  course,  one  of  the  early  additions  to 
the  original  Olympic  Games.  I  do  not,  therefore,  claim 
that  India  invented  the  sport.  Far  from  it;  it  has  been 
part  of  the  athletic  life  of  most  countries  of  the  world. 
But  I  do  say  that  the  art  and  sport  of  wrestling  has  grown 
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up  and  been  perfected  in  India  without  the  assistance  or 
guidance  of  anyone  from  outside  our  borders. 

This,  for  us,  can  be  a  source  of  some  small  pride,  for 
we  have  achieved  a  good  deal  in  the  wrestling  ring  down 
the  years.  Gama,  of  Patiala,  and  Iman  Bux  were  the  idols 
of  the  wrestling  world  for  more  than  half  a  century. 
Alas !  These  men  and  those  like  them  are  now  lost  to  the 
direct  succession  of  Indian  sport.  Both  were  Muslims,  and 
their  families,  since  partition,  have  lived  in  Pakistan. 

In  these  few  opening  pages  I  have  tried  to  paint  in  a 
backcloth.  In  need  of  a  starting-point,  I  have  picked  the 
middle  twenties  in  which  to  root  my  story.  As  I  have 
shown,  the  twenties  were  an  important  and  memorable 
period  in  at  least  two  of  our  principal  sports — cricket  and 
hockey — and  they  thus  provide  a  convenient  opening.  Of 
course,  sport  in  India  existed  long  before  that  time ;  it  has 
always  existed;  and  in  the  chapters  to  come  I  shall  hope 
to  trace  the  developments  of  the  individual  sports  and 
games  played  by  Indians  down  the  ages. 

Though  her  timeless  glories  are  immune  from  change, 
India  is  in  many  ways  a  young  country.  Or,  rather,  the 
India  you  and  I  know  today  is  a  young  country — in  the 
sense  that  so  much  has  happened  to  us  in  the  past  few 
years  that  an  Indian  of  a  century  ago  might  feel  a 
stranger  in  his  own  town. 

Partition,  of  course,  has  had  an  enormous  effect  on  our 
sporting  existence,  not  least  in  terms  of  the  players  them¬ 
selves.  Some  of  Pakistan’s  best  cricketers  have  played  for 
India,  and  others  were  lost  to  us  only  by  the  trick  of  time. 
The  “New”  India  is,  I  am  sure,  a  finer  place  in  which  to 
live  than  the  old.  But  this  does  not  mean  that  the  past 
should  be  forgotten. 

For  all  walks  of  life  the  past  carries  lessons  valid  in  the 
present  and  the  future,  and  particularly  is  this  true  for 
the  sportsman.  He,  if  he  is  a  wise  and  devoted  sportsman, 
will  look  backwards  into  the  past.  He  will  benefit  from 
mistakes,  he  will  learn.  Above  all  he  will  be  inspired  and 
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uplifted  by  the  work  of  men  who  have  made  his  present- 
day  existence  in  sport  possible. 

These  men,  some  Indian  and  some  English,  deserve 
memory.  They  have  done  much  for  us,  generally  without 
any  reward,  and  sometimes  with  little  appreciation  out¬ 
side  the  limited  circle  of  their  intimates.  And  so,  in  my 
story  of  Indian  sport,  I  cannot — I  would  not — omit  them. 
Perhaps  it  is  too  fanciful  altogether  to  write  a  “Roll  of 
Honour.”  Yet  I  feel  I  must  do  so.  But  this  is  of  the  future. 

For  the  moment  I  wish  to  turn  to  two  men — great  men 
— who  are  thought  of  throughout  much  of  the  English- 
speaking  world  as  the  archtypes  of  Indian  sportsmen. 
Men  whose  names  are  household  words  wherever  the 
game  of  cricket  is  known.  And,  paradoxically,  men  who 
have  done  nothing  at  all  for  the  direct  benefit  of  Indian 
sport  and  the  Indian  sportsman — Ranjitsinhji  and  his 
nephew  Duleepsinhji. 


CHAPTER  II 


ACHIEVEMENTS  AND  ASPIRATIONS. 
IMMORTAL  RANJI  AND  DULEEP 

At  the  start  of  the  present  century  English  cricket 
enjoyed  what  was  rightly  called  a  “Golden  Age.55  The 
cricket  history  of  most  countries  can  be  measured  as  a 
series  of  ups  and  downs;  periods  of  success,  in  which  all 
goes  well  and  great  players  abound,  followed  by  periods 
of  gloom  and  failure,  with  the  standard  of  the  players 
matched  only  by  the  evil  luck  which  surrounds  them. 

In  this  way,  England,  in  recent  years  has  been  on  top 
of  the  world;  but,  ten  years  ago,  quite  the  opposite  was 
true,  with  Australia  conquering  under  the  ageing  genius 
of  Bradman.  But  the  quality  of  England’s  cricket  in  the 
middle  1950’s  was  no  greater,  if  as  great,  as  that  at  the 
dawning  of  the  twentieth  century — when  the  age  was 
indeed  golden. 

England  could  then  regularly  field  a  series  of  players 
whose  names,  even  though  most  of  them  have  been  dead 
for  many  years,  remain  household  words  wherever  the 
game  is  loved.  Maclaren,  Jackson,  Fry,  Rhodes  and  Hirst, 
Braund  and  Jessop  .  .  .  and,  glowing  as  the  Star  of  India 
in  this  crowning  firmament  of  cricketers,  Ranjitsinhji. 
Some  thought  him  the  greatest  batsman  of  all,  and  none 
will  deny  him  his  place  on  the  cricketers’  Olympus. 

Ranjitsinhji  was  the  first  great  Indian  sportsman,  in¬ 
deed  the  first  Indian  whose  name  stood  for  something  in 
sport  outside  the  borders  of  his  own  country.  Because  of 
this  he  demands  our  fullest  attention  almost  before  any¬ 
thing  or  anyone  else  in  the  story  of  our  country’s  sporting 
achievement  and  aspiration. 

15 
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Yet,  and  I  tell  it  with  deep  regret,  Ranjitsinhji  was 
never  at  any  stage  prepared  to  combine  his  roles  of 
sportsman  and  Indian  Prince.  The  Ranjitsinhji  who 
settled  finally  in  Jamnagar  (Kathiawar)  after  the  First 
World  War  was  an  altogether  different  man  from  the 
great  cricketer  who  delighted  English  crowds  in  earlier 
years.  Ranji,  in  fact,  did  absolutely  nothing  for  Indian 
sport  and  sportsmen. 

This,  perhaps,  is  the  greatest  enigma  in  our  sporting 
story.  It  was  natural  that,  when  Ranji  returned  home,  we 
should  look  to  him  for  guidance  on  the  road  to  cricketing 
recognition.  You  will  remember  that,  within  ten  years  of 
the  end  of  the  First  World  War,  India  stepped  forth  as  a 
world  cricket  nation.  It  was  right — indeed  inevitable — 
that  then,  and  at  many  times  in  the  future,  those  who 
controlled  Indian  cricket  should  turn  to  Ranji.  It  was 
right  that  we  should  crave,  and  expect,  his  help  and 
advice,  that  he  should  lend  the  weight  of  his  great  name 
and  reputation  to  helping  us  along  the  way. 

In  later  years,  as  his  nephew  Duleepsinhji  showed  signs 
of  being  a  player  of  almost  the  same  class,  that  we  should 
again  approach  Ranji  with  the  request  that  Duleep  be 
encouraged  to  bring  his  cricket  talents  to  the  aid  of  India. 

To  all  our  requests  for  aid,  encouragement  and  advice, 
Ranji  gave  but  one  answer:  “Duleep  and  I  are  English 
cricketers.” 

He  could  not  have  been  more  blunt,  nor  could  he  have 
shocked  and  surprised  us  more,  had  he  said  that  he  didn’t 

give  a  d -  for  Indian  cricket.  For  that  was  precisely 

what  he  meant.  Even  now,  as  I  think  of  it,  I  find  it  hard 
to  believe  and  harder  to  understand. 

In  most  other  walks  of  life,  Ranji  was  the  model  Indian 
Prince.  He  worked  hard  for  his  people,  and  showed  in  the 
process  great  political  acumen.  He  made  his  state  of 
Nawanagar,  though  small,  into  a  powerful  and  progres¬ 
sive  community.  Because  of  his  gifts  he  was  rightly  elected 
President  of  the  Chamber  of  Princes.  Plainly  he  had  the 
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interests  of  India  at  heart;  yet,  as  a  sportsman  and  states¬ 
man  in  one,  did  he  not  realise  that  a  nation’s  sporting 
interests  are  of  the  utmost  importance  in  her  development 
and  happy  progress  ? 

It  was  not  just  that  Ranji  was  too  busy  to  help  us,  for 
he  seemed  intent  on  feigning  a  blindness  which  could  not 
even  perceive  the  existence  of  Indian  cricket.  Perhaps  he 
maintained  a  contact  with  the  game,  playing  a  little  and 
watching,  within  his  own  domestic  circle,  but  otherwise 
he  was  never  even  seen  at  a  game  of  cricket  in  India. 

Yet  each  summer  Ranji  would  go  to  England,  to  watch 
cricket,  to  mix  with  cricket  people,  perhaps  to  relive  the 
days  of  his  youth  when  his  flashing  bat  and  wondrously 
quick  eye  were  the  topic  of  everyone’s  conversation.  In 
short,  Ranji  was  a  different  man  in  England  and  India. 
That  is  not  to  say  that  he  was  disloyal ;  far  from  it — as  his 
work  in  Nawanagar  shows  more  vividly  than  could  mere 
words. 

But  when  work  was  done,  and  the  time  came  for  play 
and  relaxation,  Ranji ’s  mind  did  not  dwell  amongst  us  in 
India.  It  was  in  England.  And  it  is  my  understanding  of 
this  great  and  strange  man  that  his  heart  was  in  England 
also.  If,  as  I  believe,  this  is  true,  then  we  approach  as 
near  as  is  possible  to  solving  the  riddle.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  Ranji  loved  his  life  in  England  ...  his  days  at  Cam¬ 
bridge  and  with  Sussex,  his  games  for  England;  the 
society  of  his  friends,  and  the  whole  atmosphere  of  the 
place. 

Before  he  became  Maharaja  of  Nawanagar  Ranjit- 
sinhji  wandered,  virtually  homeless,  for  many  years.  To 
him,  England  was  a  haven,  a  place  where  he  could  live 
a  relaxed  life  among  cricketers,  enjoying  the  respect  due 
to  the  greatest  of  them.  Perhaps,  then,  it  is  understand¬ 
able  that  when  he  finally  left  England  to  live  in  India,  he 
should  leave  something  behind  him. 

There  was  talk,  too,  of  an  unhappy  love  affair;  and 
certainly,  as  an  Indian  Prince,  Ranji  could  not  have 
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married  an  English  girl.  All  this,  let  me  hasten  to  say,  is 
no  more  than  gossip  and  rumour — but,  if  true,  it  will 
take  us  a  step  nearer  to  the  explanation  why  Ranji  left 
his  heart  somewhere  among  the  green  fields  of  England. 

Towards  the  end  of  his  life  Ranji  gave  the  impression 
that  he  was  disillusioned.  Always,  it  seemed,  he  was  wait¬ 
ing  for  something  .  .  .  waiting,  with  the  calm  patience  of 
the  true  Indian,  for  something  which,  deep  within  him¬ 
self,  he  knew  he  would  never  have.  Not  in  this  life,  not 
ever. 

And  then,  in  1933,  Ranji  died.  Shortly  before,  he  had 
returned  to  Jamnagar — accompanied,  as  usual,  by  the 
ironic,  bitter  parrot  who  seemed  closer  to  him  than  any 
man — after  a  summer  in  England.  It  was  said  that  he 
contracted  pneumonia,  but  his  death  was  as  much  a  sur¬ 
prise  as  a  tragedy. 

From  what  I  have  written,  I  would  not  wish  anyone 
to  believe  that  Ranji  was  held  in  anything  less  than  love 
and  respect  by  the  average  Indian,  and  particularly  by 
the  cricketers  of  our  country.  Ranji’s  best  cricket  was 
behind  him  when  I  was  a  boy,  but  to  us  he  was  no  less  of 
a  hero  than  if  he  had  played  before  our  wondering  eyes 
every  day.  It  is  as  a  hero  that  he  remains,  and  rightly  so, 
in  our  memories. 

India  is  a  country  of  hero-worship.  We  love  a  man  to 
whom  we  can  look  as  an  example  and  a  paragon.  It  is 
better  by  far  that  Ranji  should  be  remembered  in  this 
way  rather  than  for  his  faults  of  omission,  if  I  may  so 
describe  his  lack  of  interest  in  Indian  cricket.  Even  at  the 
time  he  was  held  in  too  much  respect  for  us  to  criticise  his 
attitude  openly.  We  felt,  of  course,  that  it  was  sad  that 
we  could  not  have  the  benefit  of  his  assistance,  that  his 
name  could  not  be  lent  in  our  aid  as  we  struggled  for 
cricket  recognition.  We  felt  also  that  it  was  a  pity  that  he 
could  not  have  persuaded  Duleep  to  play  for  his  own 
country. 

Yet,  even  then,  there  were  consolations.  We  could  be 
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happy  in  the  knowledge  that  Ranji  and  Duleep,  by  their 
successes  on  the  cricket  fields  of  England,  were  indirectly 
bringing  respect  and  admiration  to  the  name  of  Indian 
sport.  Although  I  hope  we  did  not  seek  only  reflected 
glory,  I  am  sure  that,  when  we  came  to  apply  for  admis¬ 
sion  to  the  Imperial  Cricket  Conference  in  1929,  the 
knowledge  that  our  country  could  produce  great 
cricketers  was  of  the  utmost  assistance  to  us.  In  this  in¬ 
direct  way  Ranji  was  of  help  and  it  is  in  this  way  that  I 
like  to  remember  him. 

He  was,  in  most  things,  kind-hearted,  generous  and 
sympathetic  .  .  .  yet  he  remains  an  enigma,  a  truly  inscru¬ 
table  Oriental !  But,  as  this  is  a  book  about  sport,  it  is  as 
a  cricketer  that  we  must  try  to  form  a  judgment  of  Ranji. 

Some,  as  I  say,  thought  him  the  greatest  batsman  of 
the  lot.  In  that  Golden  Age  in  which  Ranji  flourished, 
England  still  set  her  cricket  standards  by  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  W.  G.  Grace,  remembered,  on  an  inscription  at 
Lord’s,  with  simple  majesty — “the  great  cricketer.” 

One  of  England’s  best-known  umpires  at  the  end  of  the 
last  century,  a  man  who  saw  a  vast  amount  of  cricket  and 
whose  opinion  on  the  game  was  highly  rated,  once  told 
C.  B.  Fry  that  “the  Prince  was  a  greater  batsman  than 
the  Doctor  because  he  had  more  strokes.”  And  A.  C.  M. 
Croome,  perhaps  the  most  famous  of  the  cricket  corres¬ 
pondents  of  The  Times ,  is  said  also  to  have  rated  Ranjit- 
sinhji  above  Grace. 

Yet  it  is  to  G.  B.  Fry,  Ranjitsinhji’s  life-long  friend  and 
colleague  of  Sussex  and  England,  and  himself  one  of  the 
finest  products  of  the  Golden  Age,  that  we  must  turn  for 
the  neatest  and  most  mature  judgment.  Fry,  incidentally, 
was  a  great  friend  of  India,  and  went  with  Ranji  on  the 
Indian  delegation  to  the  League  of  Nations  after  the 
First  World  War. 

Fry,  whose  aptly  named  autobiography,  Life  Worth 
Living ,  shows  that  he  was  an  unparalleled  judge  of 
cricket,  had  this  to  say  of  Ranji,  a  judgment  which  for 
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both  perfection  and  perception  should  stand  for  all  time : 

“At  his  best  Ranjitsinhji  was  a  miraculous  batsman. 
He  had  no  technical  faults  whatever;  the  substratum 
of  his  play  was  absolutely  sound.  What  gave  him  his 
distinctiveness  was  a  combination  of  the  perfect  poise 
and  the  suppleness  and  the  quickness  peculiar  to  the 
athletic  Hindu.  It  is  characteristic  of  all  great  batsmen 
that  they  play  their  strokes  at  the  last  instant;  but  I 
have  never  seen  a  batsman  able  to  reserve  his  stroke  so 
late  as  Ranji  nor  apply  his  bat  to  the  ball  with  such 
electric  quickness.  He  scored  his  runs  on  dry  wickets 
very  fast.  I  have  often  been  in  with  him  while  he 
scored  eighty  to  my  twenty.  It  was  impossible  to  bowl 
him  a  ball  outside  the  off  stump  which  he  could  not 
cut,  and  he  could  vary  the  direction  of  the  stroke  from 
square  to  fine.  It  was  almost  impossible  for  the  best  of 
bowlers  on  a  fast  pitch  to  bowl  him  a  ball  on  the 
wicket  which  he  could  not  force  for  runs  somewhere 
between  square  leg  and  fine  leg.  These  strokes  were 
outside  the  repertoire  of  any  other  batsman  I  have  ever 
seen.  It  was  not  only  that  he  made  strokes  which 
looked  like  conjuring  tricks;  he  made  them  with  an 
appearance  of  complete  facility.  So  distinctive  was 
Ranjitsinhji’s  cutting  and  wrist  play  on  the  leg  side 
that  one  almost  forgot  to  notice  his  strokes  in  front  of 
the  wicket;  but  not  only  was  he  a  beautiful  driver  on 
both  sides  of  the  wicket  in  the  classical  sense,  he  could 
drive  if  he  liked  hard  and  high  just  like  a  professed 
hitter. 

“Ranjitsinhji  once  said  to  me  that  nobody  is  so  soon 
forgotten  as  a  successful  cricketer.  No  one  who  saw  him 
performing  at  the  wicket  in  those  days  is  likely  to 
forget  him.  He  had  the  same  kind  of  reputation  for 
being  a  marvel  as  Don  Bradman  has  now.  [Fry  was 
writing  in  iggg .)  Nothing  is  less  possible  than  to 
appraise  outstanding  batsmen  of  different  periods ;  they 
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play  under  different  conditions  and  up  to  different 
standards.  Both  these  super-eminent  players  in  making 
a  hundred  runs  seemed  to  me  to  devastate  the  bowling 
more  thoroughly  than  any  other  batsman  I  have  seen. 
But  whereas  Ranjitsinhji  sliced  it  to  pieces  with  a 
razor-edged  scimitar,  Don  Bradman  whips  it  to  shreds 
with  a  cane.  Don  Bradman’s  enormous  scores  far  sur¬ 
pass  Ranjitsinhji’s  figures,  but  Ranjitsinhji  played 
under  the  necessities  of  three-day  cricket  and  against 
bowling  which,  whether  or  not  it  was  more  likely  to  get 
you  out,  was  beyond  all  question  much  more  difficult 
to  treat  contemptuously  by  way  of  strokes.  I  have  seen 
Don  Bradman  tear  the  bowling  to  pieces  in  astonishing 
fashion,  but  I  have  never  seen  him  make  a  century  on 
a  fiery  wicket  against  good-length  bowling  which 
kicked  as  well  as  broke.  And  I  have  never  seen  him 
make  260  not  out  on  a  difficult  mud  wicket  when  no 
other  batsman  in  the  side  that  day  scored  double 
figures.” 

Ranjitsinhji  went  into  residence  at  Cambridge  Univer¬ 
sity  in  1892,  and  stepped  into  an  atmosphere  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  which  would  greet  an  Indian  today. 
There  was  a  strong  colour  prejudice,  so  much  so  that, 
when  Ranji’s  talents  practically  forced  their  way  into  the 
Trinity  College  XI,  he  was  ignored  by  many  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  team. 

He  was  worth  a  Blue  in  his  first  year,  but  did  not  in 
fact  play  against  Oxford  until  1893.  His  personal  charm 
and  undoubted  cricket  talent  soon  made  friends  for  him; 
in  this,  as  in  other  things,  he  was  a  pioneer,  for  he  was 
the  first  Indian  to  be  truly  “accepted”  at  an  English 
university.*  He  started  his  cricket  as  a  player  of  violence 
rather  than  grace;  his  natural  eye  permitted  him  to  take 
all  sorts  of  liberties  in  the  way  of  “carting”  the  bowling 
most  disrespectfully. 

*  My  eldest  brother,  Aloysius,  went  up  to  Peterhouse,  Cambridge,  in 
1899. 
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But  by  hard  practice  he  developed  his  strokes  and,  in 
particular,  the  leg-glance,  the  stroke  for  which  he  is 
specially  remembered.  By  this  method  he  made  use  of  a 
quick  eye  and  flexible  wrist  to  take  what  seemed  at  the 
time  the  most  appalling  liberties  with  the  straightest  and 
fastest  bowling. 

Soon,  inevitably,  his  fame  spread.  To  the  English 
public  his  name  was  something  of  a  mouthful  and,  with 
typical  humour  not  untouched  by  affection,  his  Cam¬ 
bridge  colleagues  solved  the  problem;  they  referred  to 
him  by  that  commonest  of  English  surnames  “Smith.” 

But  soon  the  name  of  Ranji  became  an  essential  part 
of  cricket.  Many  counties  competed  for  his  talents,  but 
he  wished  only  to  play  for  Sussex,  where  he  found  the 
cricketers  and  the  cricket  pleasantly  to  his  taste.  So  began 
his  long  friendship  with  C.  B.  Fry  and  so,  too,  began  a 
series  of  partnerships  between  these  two  great  batsmen 
which  linked  their  names  for  ever  in  cricket  history. 
Rhodes  and  Hirst,  Bradman  and  Ponsford,  Hobbs  and 
Sutcliffe,  Lock  and  Laker  .  .  .  and,  no  less  famous,  Ranjit- 
sinhji  and  Fry. 

In  1896  he  played  for  England  against  Australia,  in  the 
first  of  his  fifteen  Test  matches.  Not  a  great  number,  one 
might  think,  certainly  by  modern  standards;  but  the 
sequence  of  Ranji’s  “caps”  was  broken  by  illness — he  suf¬ 
fered  from  asthma — by  the  oddities  of  selection  and  by 
his  occasional  inability  to  go  on  tour.  In  this  first  Test  he 
hit  sixty- two  and,  in  the  second  innings,  a  total  of  154 
not  out  which  is  quoted,  even  today,  as  one  of  the  great 
performances  of  cricket. 

In  describing  the  legend  of  Ranji’s  cricket  it  is  difficult 
to  avoid  giving  merely  a  list  of  figures.  There  was  so 
much  he  did  which  was  worthy  of  memory,  and  his 
figures,  though  they  show  fluctuations  of  form,  are  at 
their  best  astonishing.  One  of  his  more  remarkable  feats 
was  for  Sussex  against  Yorkshire  in  1896,  when  he  hit 
two  separate  centuries  in  one  day;  one  before  lunch  and 
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one  after  tea,  Yorkshire  being  bowled  out  during  the 
afternoon. 

As  a  boy  at  Cambridge  he  had  done  something  even 
more  extraordinary  in  its  way  on  Parker’s  Piece,  a  famous 
stretch  of  grass  on  which  as  many  as  a  dozen  informal 
games  can  take  place  at  once.  Ranji  hit  a  century  for  his 
side,  then  wandered  over  to  another  game  where  they 
happened  to  be  a  man  short.  He  played — and  hit  another 
century.  Then  he  returned  to  his  own  game,  only  to  find 
that  his  side  were  still  far  from  completing  their  innings. 
So  again  he  strolled  off,  joined  in  yet  a  third  game  .  .  . 
and  hit  another  hundred ! 

In  all  his  first-class  cricket  he  scored  24,692  runs  for  an 
average  of  56*37.  He  was  the  first  cricketer  ever  to  exceed 
3,000  runs  in  a  season,  hitting  3,159  for  an  average  of 
63*18  in  1899.  In  1896,  1900  and  1904 — all  years  in 
which  the  opposition  was  strong  and  the  standard  cor¬ 
respondingly  high — he  was  top  of  the  English  first-class 
batting  averages,  with  figures  of  57*91,  87*56  and  74*17. 
In  1903  he  was  second  (56*58);  he  was  third  in  1899 
(63*18),  1901  (70*51)  and  1902  (46*08);  he  was  fourth  in 
1895  (49'3°)  and  fifth  in  1897  (45-1 1). 

His  highest  score  was  285  not  out,  for  Sussex  against 
Somerset  at  Taunton  in  1901,  and  he  hit  thirteen  other 
double  centuries,  five  of  them  in  1900.  In  all  he  hit 
seventy-two  centuries  which,  in  a  career  of  smaller  pro¬ 
portions  than  that  of  many  great  cricketers,  is  a  striking 
figure. 

I  would  be  the  first  to  stress  that  cricket  statistics  are 
not  as  meaningful  as  some  people  seem  to  think.  Cold 
figures  alone  can  give  no  idea  of  the  value  of  an  indi¬ 
vidual  innings;  to  judge  this  one  must  know  the  quality 
of  the  pitch  and  the  bowling,  the  way  in  which  the  runs 
were  scored  and,  very  often,  the  state  of  the  match.  So 
we  must  treat  our  statistics  with  care,  although  I  believe 
it  is  true  to  say  that,  taken  over  a  period,  figures  assume 
ever  greater  meaning. 
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These  career  figures  of  Ranjitsinhji  can  be  seen  for 
what  they  are  worth  in  comparison  with  those  of  some 
of  his  great  contemporaries;  and  Ranjitsinhji  does  not 
lose  in  the  process.  Yet  how  much  better  if  he  could  come 
to  life  again,  and  relive  these  treasured  moments  of 
cricket’s  history  before  our  very  eyes ! 

One  excerpt  from  the  record  book  I  am  tempted  to 
quote,  simply  because  it  seems  to  me  to  include  many  of 
the  game’s  greatest  names;  and  it  reveals  them  at  their 
best.  The  greatest  ambition  of  every  English  batsman  is, 
or  should  be,  to  hit  a  hundred  against  Australia.  And 
therefore  the  list  of  eleven  men  who  have  hit  centuries  in 
their  first  Tests  for  England  against  Australia  is  especially 
interesting : 


1880 

W.  G.  Grace 

152  at  the  Oval 

I 903-04 

R.  E.  Foster 

287  at  Sydney 

1907-08 

G.  Gunn 

1 1 9  at  Sydney 

1924-25 

H.  Sutcliffe 

1 15  at  Sydney 

1928-29 

M.  Leyland 

137  at  Melbourne 

1938 

L.  Hutton 

100  at  Nottingham 

1938 

D.  C.  S.  Compton 

102  at  Nottingham 

1953 

W.  Watson 

109  at  Lord’s 

But  I  have  omitted  three  names,  and  now,  when  I  com¬ 
plete  the  list,  I  trust  you  will  see  the  reason  for  my 
diversion : 

1896  K.  S.  Ranjitsinhji  154  not  out  at  Manchester 

1930  K.  S.  Duleepsinhji  173  at  Lord’s 

1 932-33  Nawab  of  Pataudi  102  at  Sydney 

India  has  been  generous  to  England  in  terms  of  cricket 
talent.  Perhaps,  indeed,  too  lavish,  for  I  feel  sure  that 
Indian  cricket  would  currently  be  built  upon  firmer 
foundations  had  Duleep  played  for  us  and  had  the  Nawab 
of  Pataudi  been  able  to  do  so  before  the  war.  But  this  is 
a  subject  on  which  I  shall  have  more  to  say  in  the  proper 
place. 

For  the  moment  we  are  still  dealing  with  our  greatest 
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cricketer,  whose  name  shines  brightly  out  even  from  so 
distinguished  a  list  as  that  I  have  quoted  above.  That  was 
Ranji’s  most  notable  characteristic;  the  ability  to  shine 
out,  as  was  his  right,  in  even  the  most  distinguished  com¬ 
pany  and  when  others  were  scoring  more  runs  than  him¬ 
self.  It  was  not  the  number  of  runs  which  counted,  but 
rather  the  way  they  were  made. 

Those  with  long  memories  at  Lord’s  can  still  be  found 
to  speak  of  Ranji’s  innings,  of  sixty,  for  the  Gentlemen 
against  the  Players  in  1903.  Neville  Cardus,  that  poet 
among  cricket  writers,  said  of  the  Gentlemen’s  second 
innings:  “Never  had  such  batsmanship  been  seen  as  this 
for  opulence  and  prerogative.  It  occurred  a  year  after  the 
Coronation  of  Edward  VII;  and  it  was  indeed  Corona¬ 
tion  cricket.”  This  was  the  score : 


C.  B.  Fry 

Not  out 

232 

P.  F.  Warner 

ct.  Hunter,  b.  Hargreave 

27 

K.  S.  Ranjitsinhji 

ct.  Hunter,  b.  Gunn 

60 

A.  C.  Maclaren 

Not  out 

168 

Extras 

J3 

Total  (for  2  wkts.,  dec.)  500 


Because  of  this  score-card,  and  because  we  have  already 
quoted  Fry  on  Ranji,  it  is  only  right  that  we  should 
return  the  compliment,  even  if  it  shows,  in  some  opinions, 
Ranji’s  generosity  to  a  friend  getting  the  better  of  his 
judgment. 

In  his  book,  Lord's ,  Sir  Pelham  Warner  said:  “Ranji, 
in  conversation  with  me  a  few  years  before  his  death  in 
1 933,  told  me  that  he  considered  Fry  the  best  of  all  bats¬ 
men,  because  of  his  ability  to  play  every  kind  of  bowling 
on  every  kind  of  wicket.” 

Few  cricketers  have  had  more  words  devoted  to  their 
memories  than  Ranjitsinhji,  not  least  because  he  caught 
and  held  the  imagination  as  no  player  of  the  game  has 
done  before  or  since.  Some  of  these  famous  words  I  have 
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already  quoted,  but  we  must  not  omit  the  unconscious 
wit  of  an  old  Yorkshire  cricketer,  Ted  Wainwright,  who 
said:  “Ranji?  .  .  .  He  never  made  a  Christian  stroke  in 
his  life!”  Yet  it  is  again  to  Cardus  we  must  turn  for  the 
last,  and  most  famous  word  on  Ranji  the  cricketer: 

“Cricketers  will  never  see  the  like  of  Ranjitsinhji;  he 
was  entirely  original,  and  there  is  nothing  in  all  the  his¬ 
tory  and  development  of  batsmanship  with  which  we  can 
compare  him.  His  style  was  a  remarkable  instance  of  the 
way  a  man  can  express  personal  genius  in  a  game — nay, 
not  only  a  personal  genius  but  the  genius  of  a  whole  race. 
For  Ranjitsinhji’s  cricket  was  of  his  own  country;  when 
he  batted  a  strange  light  was  seen  for  the  first  time  on 
English  fields,  a  light  out  of  the  East.” 

But,  as  I  have  said,  the  light  returned  to  its  own  land 
after  the  First  World  War  and,  as  it  must  sadly  seem  to 
Indian  cricketers,  the  light  became  sadly  and  progres¬ 
sively  dimmed. 

Although  Ranjitsinhji  never  married,  he  virtually 
adopted  the  four  sons  of  an  elder  brother;  of  these  boys, 
who  were  to  Ranji  just  as  his  own  sons  might  have  been, 
the  second,  Dijvijaysinjhi,  eventually  succeeded  him 
although  the  youngest  of  them  was  widely  expected  to  do 
so.  This  youngest  nephew  was  Duleepsinhji,  who  was  at 
that  time  following  closely  in  the  cricket  footsteps  of  his 
illustrious  uncle — in  England. 

Those  of  us  who  mourn  the  loss  to  Indian  cricket  of 
these  two  great  players  can  take  at  any  rate  partial  con¬ 
solation  as  far  as  Ranji  is  concerned.  Ranji,  when  he 
played  for  England,  was  not  deserting  the  cricket  of  his 
own  country,  simply  because  India  was  not  at  that  time 
established  in  world  cricket. 

With  Duleep  it  was  different.  As  he  approached  his 
best  India  had  recently  joined  the  Imperial  Cricket  Con¬ 
ference,  and  it  was  natural  that  we  should  look  hope¬ 
fully  to  Duleep  to  lend  strength  and  class  to  our  young, 
aspiring  team.  It  was  all  the  more  disappointing,  then,  to 
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meet  with  Ranji’s  blank,  uncompromising  statement  .  .  . 
w'Duleep  and  I  are  English  cricketers.” 

We  felt,  and  I  am  sure  we  were  right  in  this,  that 
Duleep’s  cricket  destiny  was  very  much  in  his  uncle’s 
hands,  to  the  extent  that  the  younger  man  would  have 
done  whatever  Ranji  advised.  Had  Ranji  said  to  Duleep, 
when  his  education  was  finished,  “I  think  you  should  now 
return  and  play  your  cricket  for  the  benefit  of  India,”  I 
believe  Duleep  would  have  done  precisely  that.  But  Ranji 
made  no  such  suggestion;  quite  the  opposite.  It  was 
Ranji,  indeed,  who  was  the  keenest  of  all  that  Duleep 
should  follow  his  own  cricket  career  as  closely  as  possible. 

Duleep,  after  his  schooldays  at  Cheltenham  were  over, 
went  to  Cambridge,  where  he  won  Blues  in  1925,  1926 
and  1928.  Even  earlier  Ranji  had  contacted  Sussex  with 
the  request  that  Duleep  be  “permitted”  to  play  for  them. 
It  was  this  humility  which  had  helped  endear  Ranji  to 
his  suspicious  team-mates  at  Cambridge  many  years 
before;  and  now,  from  a  great  cricketer  soon,  in  1930,  to 
spend  a  year  as  President  of  the  Sussex  C.C.C.,  it  was 
strangely  touching.  Duleep  did  indeed  play  for  Sussex 
and,  when  India  needed  his  services  desperately,  for 
England. 

Yet  Duleep’s  short  Test  career  was  finished  when  India 
visited  England,  for  the  first  time,  in  1932.  He  had  played 
first  against  South  Africa  in  1929  and  won  his  twelfth 
and  last  cap  against  New  Zealand  in  I931-  It  was  a 
tragically  short  career,  for  already  Duleep  was  suffering 
the  beginnings  of  the  affliction  which  was  to  dog  him  for 
many  years — tuberculosis. 

He  visited  India  after  the  English  summer  of  1931  and, 
reluctantly,  joined  the  selection  committee  for  our  forth¬ 
coming  tour.  It  was  possible  to  see  then,  how  ill  he  was, 
yet  Duleep  played  for  Sussex  during  the  1932  season  in 
England.  This  was  irony  indeed,  for  while  we  lacked  bats- 
manship  of  experience  a  great  Indian  cricketer  was  close 
at  hand — but  not  available. 
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Yet  one  could  not  help  admiring  Duleep’s  spirit;  his 
uncle  had  been  a  sufferer  from  asthma,  yet  would  not  give 
up  his  sport,  and  Duleep  was  determined  to  follow  that 
worthy  example.  Duleep,  in  fact,  was  extremely  conscious 
of  the  family  honour  he  had  to  try  to  uphold  on  the 
field. 

I  believe  that,  when  Duleep  was  quite  young  and  was 
first  noticed  as  a  player  of  outstanding  talent,  a  friend 
jokingly  said  to  him,  “Well  played,  Duleep  .  .  .  you’ll 
soon  be  better  than  your  uncle!”  And  Duleep,  annoyed 
at  what  must  have  seemed  near  to  blasphemy,  is  said  to 
have  answered,  “Don’t  say  that — there’s  no  comparison. 
My  uncle  was  a  great  cricketer.” 

Duleepsinhji  had  little  or  no  connection  with  cricket 
after  the  1932  season.  His  health  had  broken  down  alto¬ 
gether  and  he  travelled  to  Switzerland  in  search  of  relief 
and  cure.  Later,  during  the  period  from  1933  to  1938,  he 
travelled  round  the  world  and,  after  Independence,  as  a 
member  of  the  Indian  Foreign  Service  he  held  India’s 
highest  office  in  Australia.  What  connection  he  has  since 
chosen  to  make  with  the  game  has  been  unpredictable 
and,  frankly,  not  always  welcome  to  all  concerned.  I 
cannot  help  feeling  that  those  who  wish  to  offer  occa¬ 
sional  advice  in  the  matter  of  team  selection  and  on 
similar  points,  have  little  right  to  do  so  unless  they  are  in 
continual  touch  with  the  game  and  the  players  concerned. 

It  is  broadly  true  to  say  that  Duleep,  as  a  player,  was 
another  Ranji — but  in  miniature,  of  course.  Duleep 
modelled  himself  upon  his  uncle  in  many  ways,  and  was 
very  much  under  the  older  man’s  spell.  This  was  true  to 
the  extent  that  Duleep  rarely  played  at  his  best  when 
Ranji  was  watching,  for  the  effect  of  that  critical  and 
masterful  eye  upon  him  proved  most  disconcerting.  Even 
when  at  his  best  Duleep  must  have  felt  that  he  was  falling 
short  of  the  ideal  his  uncle  based  on  his  own  lofty  stan¬ 
dards — and  thoughts  of  this  sort  are  not  calculated  to 
make  a  player  feel  relaxed  and  confident!  This  was 
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nobody’s  fault  of  course,  just  the  understandable  effect  of 
an  uncle’s  devotion  upon  a  sensitive  nephew. 

Duleep,  like  his  uncle  before  him,  was  a  great  favourite 
with  the  English  crowds,  who  found  him  always  attrac¬ 
tive,  brilliant  in  the  field,  and  often  thrilling  while  bat¬ 
ting.  He  had  a  fine  understanding  of  the  game  too,  and 
his  captaincy  of  Sussex  in  1931  has  been  described  as 
'‘unobtrusive,  sympathetic  and  masterly.”  How  well  India 
could  have  used  these  very  qualities ! 

It  was  in  1930  that  Duleep  revealed  for  the  first — and, 
as  fate  would  have  it,  almost  the  last — time  the  full  glory 
of  his  batsmanship.  And  it  was  at  Lord’s  that  he  chose 
most  splendidly  to  score  many  of  his  runs. 

In  his  first  Test  against  the  Australians  he  hit  173  and 
forty-three,  having  already  hit  ninety-two  against  them 
for  M.G.G.,  also  at  Lord’s;  he  hit  1 16  and  102  not  out  in 
the  traditional  fixture  at  the  Whitsun  holiday,  when 
Middlesex  are  at  home  to  Sussex;  and  he  also  hit  a  cen¬ 
tury  in  each  innings — 125  and  103  not  out — for  the 
Gentlemen  against  the  Players.  These  achievements  are 
almost  without  parallel. 

Yet  Duleep  saved  his  biggest  score  for  the  Sussex  crowd 
which  was  rapidly  becoming  his  very  own — and  in  the 
year  in  which  his  uncle  was  President  of  the  club.  Playing 
against  Northamptonshire  at  Hove,  Duleep  hit  333  out 
of  521  in  about  330  minutes.  The  Hove  ground  had  just 
been  fitted  out  with  a  new  scoreboard — and  what  a 
“christening”  it  had!  This  was  and  is  the  highest  indi¬ 
vidual  score  ever  made  for  the  county,  and  the  tenth 
highest  innings  played  in  England. 

Let  it  not  be  thought  that  I  begrudge  Duleep  his  suc¬ 
cesses  in  English  cricket,  or  that  I  would  wish  to  have 
deprived  the  English  crowds  of  the  joy  of  watching  him 
bat.  My  point  is  that,  when  India  needed  Duleep,  he 
should  have  recognised  his  duty.  India  needed  him  in 
1932  and,  though  his  health  gave  way  late  in  that  season, 
neither  he  nor  we  were  to  know  this  would  happen. 
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Duleep,  as  an  Indian  of  the  Maharaja  class,  was 
brought  up  to  believe  that  duty,  though  not  always 
pleasant,  was  something  that  had  to  be  done.  One  had  a 
duty  to  one’s  people  that  had  sometimes  to  over-ride  per¬ 
sonal  preference.  I  imagine  Duleep  enjoyed  playing 
cricket  in  England,  and  it  is  understandable  that  he 
should  have  done  so;  his  friends  were  mostly  in  England, 
and  the  cricket  there,  against  continuously  high-class 
opposition,  was  a  greater  test  of  his  mettle  than  would 
have  been  most  of  the  cricket  we  could  have  offered  him 
in  India. 

One  must  criticise  Ranji  for  Duleep’s  attitude  to  the 
cricket  of  his  own  country — an  attitude  that  for  the  most 
part  refused  to  recognise  that  there  was  any  cricket  in 
India.  Duty  had  figured  largely  in  the  life  of  Ranji — I 
have  explained  how  he  remained  sad  and  lonely  to  the 
end  of  his  days — and  Duleep,  also,  should  have  been 
prepared  to  give  up  the  thing  he  loved  for  the  good  of  his 
native  land. 

If  his  health  had  lasted,  I  suppose  he  might  have  been 
prepared  to  reconsider  the  position  once  India,  without 
his  help,  had  established  herself  in  world  cricket.  But  it 
remains  to  me  an  enigma  that  Duleep,  a  great  cricketer 
from  a  great  Indian  family,  was  unwilling  to  lift  a  finger 
to  help  the  process. 

Ranjitsinhji’s  prestige  had,  as  I  have  admitted,  been  of 
value  to  us  as  we  approached  international  status  in 
cricket,  but  no  such  thing  was  true  of  Duleepsinhji. 
People  merely  noticed  that  here  was  an  Indian  who  pre¬ 
ferred  to  play  for  England;  and,  of  course,  their  opinion 
of  Indian  cricket,  reflected  by  Duleep’s  obvious  view, 
became  none  the  higher  for  it. 

But  regrets  are  useless.  All  this  is  in  the  past.  For  now 
we  must  look  forward,  thankful  that  Ranji  and  Duleep 
have  at  least  shown  the  world  that  the  stuff  of  cricket 
greatness  is  to  be  found  in  India  as  richly  as  in  England 
or  Australia. 


CHAPTER  III 


FATHER  TIME. 

OUR  ROLL  OF  HONOUR 

Indian  sport  has  never  received  the  attention  from  our 
rulers  which  it  deserves.  This  much  I  have  already  made 
clear;  but  I  hope  also,  that  I  have  hinted  sufficiently 
strongly  of  the  debt  we  owe  to  certain  men  in  positions 
of  authority  and  trust,  who  have  done  a  great  deal  for 
us  in  the  past. 

In  a  country  such  as  India,  where  the  people  seek 
above  all  to  find  inspiration  in  their  leaders  in  any  field, 
individual  action  towards  the  betterment  of  sport  has 
meant  much.  An  encouraging  gesture  from  a  man  of 
authority  has  been  worth  all  the  hard  work  of  groups  of 
ordinary  sportsmen,  because  it  has  shown  that  sport  plays 
a  part  of  importance  in  the  thoughts  and  acts  of  one 
whom  the  average  Indian  holds  in  respect. 

Early  in  my  book  I  promised  that  I  would  not  omit  the 
“Roll  of  Honour”  which  seems  to  me  vital  in  a  survey 
such  as  mine.  Those  men  of  whom  I  write  are  all  now 
gone  from  us.  All  have  made  their  names  in  their  own 
walks  of  life,  but  hardly  any  of  them  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  by  the  world  in  general  for  their  specific  contribu¬ 
tion  to  Indian  sport.  This  is  wrong,  for  their  achieve¬ 
ments  in  aid  of  our  sportsmen  have  been  great,  sometimes 
in  encouragement,  sometimes  in  practical  help. 

One  of  those  men  I  shall  mention  has  left  his  name 
upon  our  greatest  cricket  stadium,  but  for  the  others  there 
is  no  sporting  monument  that  the  future  will  recognise.  I 
would  like  to  think  that  I,  in  expressing  the  gratitude  of 
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every  Indian  sportsman,  could  leave  such  a  monument  in 
print,  but  it  is  a  formidable  aspiration. 

Perhaps  I  would  do  better  to  call  upon  the  assistance  of 
Pericles :  “.  .  .  their  story  is  not  graven  only  on  stone  over 
their  native  earth,  but  lives  on  far  away,  without  visible 
symbol,  woven  into  the  stuff  of  other  men’s  lives.  For  you 
now  it  remains  to  rival  what  they  have  done.  ...”  This 
expresses  exactly  the  emotion  with  which  I  come  to  write 
of  those  who  have  helped  to  bring  organised  sport  to 
India — and  representation  outside  our  own  borders — 
into  existence. 

Look  at  it  in  another  way :  the  Indian  sportsman  is  a 
member  of  a  great — and  ever-growing— family.  My 
story,  to  some  extent,  is  a  family  history.  One  cannot  con¬ 
sider  a  family  history  without  making  mention  of,  and 
giving  full  credit  to,  its  ancestors,  those  who  have 
founded  or  brought  renown  to  individual  branches.  If, 
then,  we  can  give  all  that  their  memory  deserves  to  these 
men  of  the  past,  they  in  their  turn  will  continue  to  give 
us  guidance  and  inspiration.  Their  example  lives  on,  and 
it  is  the  job  of  all  of  us  to  ensure  that  this  example  does 
not  die. 

Of  Ranjitsinhji  and  Duleepsinhji  I  have  already  written. 
They  do  not  come  properly  within  the  scope  of  my  pre¬ 
sent  task,  in  any  case.  Neither,  as  I  have  told  you,  has 
made  a  worthy  contribution  to  the  sport  of  our  country, 
even  though  it  is  their  country  also.  Duleepsinhji  is  hap¬ 
pily  still  living  and  for  that  reason  also  he  does  not  come 
within  my  present  sphere.  But  no  roll  of  honour  would 
be  complete  without  their  names,  for  these  men  (and 
more  particularly  Ranjitsinhji)  serve  as  the  finest  inspira¬ 
tion  to  the  cricketers  of  India. 

Perhaps,  then,  I  am  unjust  when  I  say  that  Ranjitsinhji 
did  “nothing”  for  us.  His  own  achievements  on  the 
cricket  fields  of  England,  the  omnipotence  of  his  batting, 
his  reputation  among  cricketers  all  over  the  world  .  .  . 
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the  glory  of  these  things  is  necessarily  reflected  upon 
India  and  her  sportsmen. 

The  name  of  Ranjitsinhji  has  certainly  meant  a  good 
deal  to  those  who  have  sought  to  set  standards  upon 
Indian  sport.  I  am  sure  that,  when  the  Imperial  Cricket 
Conference  debated  the  inclusion  of  India  among  their 
numbers,  the  thought  of  Ranjitsinhji  cannot  have  been 
far  from  their  minds.  “A  country  that  could  produce  so 
great  a  cricketer”  they  must  have  thought,  “must  truly 
be  a  country  worthy  of  the  best  that  cricket  can  give.” 

In  this  way,  and  in  others  like  it,  Ranjitsinhji  has  cer¬ 
tainly  been  of  assistance  to  the  Indian  sportsman.  If  I 
seem  to  complain  of  his  inaction  it  is  merely  because  he 
was,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  in  a  position  to  do  so 
much  more — and  on  the  practical  level  as  well. 

Additionally,  Ranjitsinhji  came  finally  to  live  amongst 
us  at  a  time  when  the  rulers  of  the  country  were  fre¬ 
quently  themselves  active  sportsmen.  Then  could  he  have 
done  much  by  example,  more  even  than  before.  Then  it 
was  that  we  were  disappointed.  But  it  would  be  a  tragedy 
if  we  were  to  allow  this  disappointment  to  transform 
itself  into  disillusion.  Ranjitsinhji’s  greatness  as  a  cricketer 
and  as  an  Indian  remain.  If  we,  as  sportsmen,  feel  that 
there  was  a  deficiency  which  the  country  could  ill  afford 
in  Ranjitsinhji’s  approach  to  our  sport,  let  us  now  look 
upon  the  happier  aspect — that  Ranjitsinhji  was  the  first, 
and  still  perhaps  the  greatest,  of  Indian  sportsmen  recog¬ 
nised  outside  our  own  borders.  This  remains  true  despite 
Ranjitsinhji’s  own  statement,  which  I  have  already 
regretfully  quoted,  to  the  effect  that  he  was  an  “English 
cricketer.” 

The  first  man  to  whom  I  wish  to  pay  homage  is  Lord 
Willingdon,  the  Viceroy  of  India  from  1932  to  1936. 
He  came  to  India  after  a  conventional  background  of 
Eton  College  and  Cambridge  University.  When  he  was 
made  Viceroy  he  had  already  behind  him  a  period  spent 
as  President  of  the  M.C.C.,  and  this  naturally  endeared 
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him  to  the  Indian  sportsman  who  felt  that,  in  the  new 
ruler,  was  a  strong  connection  with  the  home  of  cricket. 

Before  his  M.G.C.  Presidency,  Willingdon  had,  in  the 
twenties,  been  Governor  of  Bombay,  which  of  course  is 
and  was  the  headquarters  of  Indian  cricket.  After  the 
First  World  War,  Willingdon  did  much  for  Indian  cricket, 
at  a  time  when  aspiration  was  greater  than  achievement. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  through  Willingdon’s  en¬ 
couragement  and  assistance,  cricket  was  in  this  period 
established  as  the  national  game  of  India.  He  did  much 
to  arrange  more  and  better  cricket,  taking  always  the 
most  active  interest,  always  finding  time  in  the  middle  of 
a  busy  life  to  devote  his  valued  attention  to  the  sporting 
problems  of  those  who  came  to  him. 

There  was,  as  I  have  told  you,  no  sort  of  national 
cricket  competition  at  this  time,  but  Willingdon  did  much 
to  remedy  this  lack.  He  realised  that  there  was  only 
limited  incentive  in  playing  a  continuous  string  of 
matches  against  the  same  teams,  the  same  old  faces.  He 
realised  that  interest  in  the  game,  both  for  the  players 
and  the  spectators,  would  be  heightened  by  opposition 
from  other  parts  of  the  country.  Competition  would  grow 
keener,  good  players  would  give  their  best  and  less-good 
players  would  rise  above  their  normal  lowly  standard. 

So  Willingdon,  seeking  always  to  spread  the  gospel  of 
the  game  which  he  loved,  arranged  festivals  involving 
teams  and  players  from  all  parts  of  India.  The  increase  in 
enthusiasm  which  resulted  from  this  was  plain  to  see.  For 
this  we  owe  him  much.  It  was  during  Willingdon’s  era 
as  Viceroy  that  India  went  on  her  first  cricket  tour — to 
England  in  1932.  At  this  time  Willingdon  was  patron  of 
the  Indian  Board  of  Cricket  Control,  so  his  experience  of 
English  conditions  and  knowledge  of  English  cricketers 
were  available  to  us,  and  of  the  greatest  value. 

He  took  his  appointment  as  Patron  seriously,  too;  for 
him  it  was  not  just  another  token  of  respect;  he  gave 
freely  of  his  time  and  energy  in  an  effort  to  ensure  that 
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the  Indian  team  had  the  best  possible  start  upon  its  great 
adventure.  We  were  indeed  fortunate  that  the  Viceroy 
was  a  cricketer.  Willingdon’s  era  extended  also  over  the 
period  of  England’s  tour  of  India  in  1933-34  under  the 
captaincy  of  Douglas  Jardine  and  the  second  Indian  visit 
to  England  in  1936.  In  this  latter  year  ended  his  Vice¬ 
royalty,  and  Indian  cricketers  felt  a  true  sense  of  loss,  for 
his  help  and  guidance  in  the  difficult,  formative  period 
had  been  of  untold  value. 

Not  the  least  significant  of  Willingdon’s  acts  as  Viceroy 
was  the  appointment,  in  1934,  of  Lord  Brabourne  as 
Governor  of  Bombay.  It  is  not  for  me  to  know  what  prin¬ 
ciples  Willingdon  relied  upon  when  making  the  appoint¬ 
ment.  But  what  a  happy  coincidence  it  was  for  the  Indian 
sportsman  that  Brabourne  shared  his  predecessor’s  love  of 
cricket.  Brabourne,  indeed,  had  a  real  flair  for  the  game — 
I  am  sure  Willingdon  must  have  known  this — and  he  was 
all  the  more  welcome  as  Governor  because  of  it. 
Brabourne  is  the  one  man  on  my  “Roll  of  Honour”  who 
has  a  memorial  to  his  work  for  the  sportsmen  of  our 
country — the  Brabourne  Stadium. 

The  Cricket  Club  of  India,  as  I  shall  detail  to  you  later, 
was  formed  during  the  time  that  Brabourne  was  Governor 
of  Bombay.  The  problem  was  one  of  where  to  site  the 
cricket  stadium  we  planned.  Ground — suitable  ground — 
was  scarce  in  Bombay  and,  when  it  could  be  found,  it  was 
prohibitively  expensive.  The  answer  came  to  us  as  we 
considered  a  vast  reclamation  scheme  which  was  going  on 
at  the  time  on  the  fringe  of  Bombay. 

This — the  Back  Bay  Reclamation  Scheme — was  the 
subject  of  much  investment.  It  involved  big  money,  so  big 
that,  even  with  the  support  behind  the  Cricket  Club  of 
India,  it  was  really  far  beyond  us.  And  so  we  sought  the 
help  of  Lord  Brabourne.  The  reclamation,  I  should  say, 
was  costing  about  Rs.160  (roughly  15  guineas)  a  square 
yard.  The  land  we  sought — 88,000  square  yards  of  it — 
was  under  water  when  we  approached  Lord  Brabourne. 
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My  negotiations  with  him  have  their  place  elsewhere  in 
my  story.  For  now  let  me  only  say  that  Brabourne  per¬ 
mitted  us  to  buy  this  land  for  one  guinea  per  square  yard. 
With  his  decision  he  made  the  Cricket  Club  of  India  pos¬ 
sible.  If  he  had  been  a  more  hard  and  practical  man  we 
could  have  done  nothing;  the  price  would  have  been  be¬ 
yond  us.  So  we  must  always  be  thankful  for  Brabourne’s 
vision;  the  reward  he  has — the  “Brabourne  Stadium”  is 
known  to  the  world’s  cricketers — is  no  more  than  he 
deserves. 

The  encouragement  given  to  the  game  throughout 
India  by  the  coming  into  existence  of  the  C.C.  of  I.  is  not 
easy  to  measure.  Certainly  it  tended  to  make  the  game 
more  real  and  attractive  to  the  average  man  who  could 
look  to  Bombay  and  see  impressive  progress.  It  was  a  sign 
that  cricket  was  very  much  alive,  and  going  forward,  and 
that  the  rulers  of  the  country  were  helping  it  to  do  so. 

Brabourne’s  contribution  to  the  game  did  not  rest  here. 
Like  Willingdon  he  was  a  source  of  much  good  advice 
and  encouragement.  And  like  Willingdon  he  was  an 
example  of  sportsmanship  and  gentlemanliness  which 
guided  sportsmen  the  country  over.  When  Lord  Bra¬ 
bourne  completed  his  term  as  Governor  of  Bombay,  in 
1937,  the  stadium  which  bears  his  name  had  already 
become  a  flourishing  centre  of  world  cricket.  To  a  man  so 
fond  of  cricket  it  must  have  been  a  pleasant  thought 
indeed. 

The  Willingdons  and  Brabournes  were  the  guides  and 
guardians  of  our  growing  sport.  In  another  category  alto¬ 
gether  came  the  Maharaja  Bhupindra  Singhji  of  Patia¬ 
la,  who  earns  one  of  the  hightest  places  on  my  “Roll  of 
Honour.”  Patiala,  indeed,  has  played  such  a  large  and 
vital  part  in  the  development  of  Indian  sport  that  I  shall 
deal  more  fully  with  his  contribution  later.  To  the  extent 
that  he  was  “King”  of  Patiala  he  was  also,  by  every 
qualification,  a  King  of  Sport.  He  played  cricket  with  a 
verve  which  was  the  greatest  inspiration  and  delight  of 
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those  who  saw  it.  He  loved  hitting  sixes,  but  he  was  far 
from  being  a  sheer  “slogger.”  Rather  was  he  a  batsman  of 
class  and  grace — so  much  so  that  we  called  him  the 
“Trumper  of  India.” 

Another  practical  cricketer  (but  he  was  so  much  more 
than  that)  who  deserves  the  gratitude  of  the  Indian 
sportsman  was  Lord  Lionel  Tennyson,  the  grandson  of 
the  famous  poet  of  that  name.  From  the  day  in  1913  that 
he  hit  a  century  in  his  first  innings  in  big  cricket,  Tenny¬ 
son  was  one  of  the  most  colourful  characters  in  the  game. 
He  was  not  a  great  cricketer,  in  the  sense  that  Grace  or 
Bradman  were  great  cricketers,  though  he  played  nine 
times  for  England;  but  he  was  the  sort  of  man  whose 
words  and  deeds  will  long  be  remembered.  He  was  richly 
human,  with  plenty  of  good  points  and  bad,  and  above 
all  he  enjoyed  his  cricket.  He  would  not  have  played  it 
otherwise — as  he  made  pretty  clear. 

He  comes  into  our  story  because  of  the  great  start  given 
to  the  Cricket  Club  of  India  by  him.  After  eighteen 
months  work — and  how  much  was  done  in  so  compara¬ 
tively  short  a  time !  — the  Brabourne  Stadium  was  com¬ 
plete.  We  wished  to  start  splendidly,  with  a  cricket 
match  of  the  very  highest  quality.  But  here  we  came  upon 
a  snag,  for  we  had  only  recently,  in  the  1933-34  season, 
staged  a  tour  by  a  full  M.C.C.  team.  It  was  thus  not 
possible  that  we  could  have  another  full  tour  so  soon 
afterwards.  Tennyson  stepped  in  to  our  assistance.  He 
brought  out  a  team  containing  many  of  the  current 
English  cricket  stars. 

He  came,  officially,  on  the  invitation  of  the  C.C.  of  I., 
but  the  welcome  of  the  whole  country  awaited  him.  The 
Indian  loves  a  “character,”  a  man  of  colour  and  spirit,  and 
it  was  for  this  reason  that  we  had  decided  that  Lord  Tenny¬ 
son  was  our  man.  We  were  overjoyed  when  he  so  quickly 
accepted  our  invitation.  It  was  to  be  a  “festival”  tour,  and 
the  English  side  were  to  visit  many  parts  of  India.  The 
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climax  was  to  be  the  inaugural  match  of  the  Brabourne 
Stadium,  on  December  7th,  1937- 

Tennyson  brought  with  him  his  beautiful  Californian 
wife  Carole  and  a  long  list  of  distinguished  players — 
Ian  Peebles,  Scottish-born  leg-spinner  for  Oxford, 
Middlesex  and  England;  Norman  Yardley,  later  captain 
of  Yorkshire  and  England;  Alf  Gover,  Surrey  and  Eng¬ 
land  pace  bowler;  Joe  HardstafT,  that  most  attractive 
Nottinghamshire  and  England  batsman;  and  many  more 
stars  besides.  The  opening  match  of  the  Stadium — an 
Indian  XI  v.  Lord  Tennyson’s  XI — was  all  we  had  hoped 
it  would  be,  despite  the  fact  that  it  ended  in  a  draw. 

Wonderful  cricket  was  played  before  a  full  house  of 
excited  spectators.  The  place  could  have  been  filled  twice 
over.  The  public  enthusiasm  was  evidence  of  how  they 
thought  about  cricket,  but  it  was  also  inspired  by  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  achievements  of  Tennyson  and  his  team.  For 
this  stimulus  we  owe  Lord  Tennyson  a  good  deal. 

There  was,  incidentally,  an  unexpected  dividend  from 
this  match,  for  it  was  the  occasion  of  the  discovery  of 
Vinoo  Mankad.  And  what  better  occasion  for  a  cricketer 
to  make  his  name  ? 

Of  the  next  man  to  whom  I  wish  to  do  honour  I  have 
already  written,  R.  E.  Grant  Govan.  In  simple  terms  he 
may  be  described  as  the  founder  of  the  Indian  Board  of 
Cricket  Control,  of  the  Cricket  Club  of  India  and  of  the 
Roshanara  Club  in  Delhi.  The  leading  industrialist  of  his 
time  in  Delhi,  Grant  Govan  was  in  many  ways  a  remark¬ 
able  man.  He  was  no  cricketer  himself,  yet  his  keenness 
for  the  game  and  for  the  whole  cause  of  Indian  sport  was 
such  that  he  devoted  a  great  deal  of  time  (and,  I  suspect, 
not  a  little  money)  to  the  furtherance  of  his  ideal. 

The  Roshanara  Club  was  not  devoted  entirely  to 
cricket.  It  was  “social”  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word,  the 
first  mixed  club  in  the  city.  By  this  I  mean  that  it  was 
open  to  anyone,  regardless  of  creed,  class  or  colour.  Yet, 
despite  its  many  other  activities,  cricket  held  a  special 
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place  in  its  organisation.  Cricket,  generally  played  on 
Sundays,  was  its  most  important  and  popular  activity, 
and  much  was  done  for  the  progress  of  the  game  in  Delhi 
by  the  club. 

Grant  Govan’s  contribution  to  the  game,  the  effect 
upon  it  of  his  personality  and  drive,  were  neatly  summed 
up  by  Sir  John  Thompson,  the  Chief  Commissioner  of 
Delhi,  in  an  after-dinner  speech  during  Jardine’s  1933- 
34  tour.  “If  we  have  a  Grant  Govan,”  said  Sir  John, 
“then  we  had  no  need  of  a  grant ! 55 

And  so,  naturally,  I  pass  on  to  Douglas  Jardine  him¬ 
self.  He  was  born  in  Bombay,  at  Malabar  Hill,  which  was 
the  city’s  centre  for  the  British  aristocracy  of  the  time. 
And  so  it  was  strangely  appropriate  that  it  should  fall  to 
Jardine  to  bring  to  India  the  first  full  cricket  tour  in  her 
history.  Not  only  because  Jardine  was  born  in  India,  and 
had  therefore  an  already  strong  connection  with  the 
country  and  her  people,  was  he  the  perfect  choice  for  the 

j°b. 

In  some  of  the  world’s  cricket  circles — certainly  in 
Australia — Jardine’s  is  a  name  which  is  remembered 
without  affection.  He  captained  the  M.C.C.  tour  of 
Australia  in  1932-33  which  produced  the  “bodyline”  inci¬ 
dents.  Jardine,  leading  a  team  which  was  particularly 
strong  in  fast  bowling,  perfected  a  leg-stump  method  of 
attack  which  forced  the  batsman  to  think  not  only  of 
making  runs,  but  also  of  his  own  personal  safety.  Much 
ill-feeling  was  aroused  by  the  cricket  Jardine  played  in 
Australia,  particularly  when  one  of  their  principal  bats¬ 
men  was  injured  by  a  short,  fast  ball.  I  was  not  there, 
and  so  I  am  not  qualified  to  pass  judgment  upon  Jar¬ 
dine’s  cricket  on  that  unhappy  tour.  Yet  I  find  many  of 
the  things  said  about  him  hard  to  believe. 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  and  to  that  of  the  average 
Indian,  Jardine’s  approach  to  cricket  was  just  right.  He 
played  cricket  because  he  liked  playing  it,  because  he  got 
pleasure  and  excitement  out  of  doing  so.  But  he  also 
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played  cricket  to  win,  simply  because  he  got  more 
pleasure  out  of  winning  than  out  of  losing. 

There  is  much  woolly  talk  about  “sportsmanship”  from 
people  who,  I  suspect,  do  not  know  quite  what  they 
mean.  The  game  of  cricket  is  so  constructed  that,  ideally, 
one  side  wins  and  the  other  loses.  The  object  of  the  game 
is  to  gain  pleasure  out  of  pursuing  one’s  campaign  to  a 
satisfactory  conclusion — victory.  This  is  a  realistic  attitude 
— indeed  the  only  realistic  attitude — and  it  was  adopted 
by  Jardine.  As  to  his  Australian  tour,  the  record  books 
contain  what  I  suspect  is  the  best  comment  on  a  series 
which  the  Australians  certainly  did  not  enjoy;  Jardine’s 
side  won  four  of  the  five  Test  matches. 

Whatever  Australians,  and  others,  may  think  of  all  this 
the  fact  remains  that  Jardine’s  approach  to  the  compli¬ 
cated  job  of  cricket  captaincy  was  ideal  from  the  Indian 
point  of  view.  The  Indian  likes  a  captain — a  leader — 
whom  he  can  respect,  and  Jardine  was  a  man  who  never 
demanded  less  than  respect  from  those  who  worked  or 
played  with  him.  It  was  an  education  in  itself  for  the 
average  Indian  cricketer,  who  was  at  the  time  not  at  all 
sophisticated  in  the  game,  to  watch  Jardine  at  cricket. 

To  his  captaincy  Jardine  brought  a  shrewdness  beyond 
that  of  most  men  (he  was  a  Scotsman,  remember,  a  pro¬ 
duct  of  a  shrewd  race)  and  yet  a  subtlety  and  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  players  of  both  sides  which  enabled  him  almost 
to  anticipate  the  deeds  of  the  opposition  before  they  were 
accomplished.  Jardine  was  not  a  man  who  collected  many 
close  friends,  perhaps.  His  approach  to  life  was  not  suffici¬ 
ently  casual  and  easy-going.  He  lived  his  cricket  intensely. 
He  could  at  times  be  impetuous.  He  spoke  his  mind 
impulsively,  but  he  never  sustained  an  injustice.  Though 
he  was  as  lordly  a  figure  as  any  of  the  men  I  have  men¬ 
tioned,  he  was  capable  of  apologising  graciously  .  .  .  when 
he  was  wrong,  but  he  was  not  wrong  very  often. 

During  the  Second  World  War,  Douglas  Jardine  was 
stationed  in  India  in  the  Army.  He  undertook  a  lecture 
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tour  around  the  country,  talking  about  general  subjects — 
but  inevitably,  from  time  to  time,  getting  on  to  cricket. 
Even  then  he  remained  an  inspiration  to  those  who  met 
him.  But  now,  he,  too,  is  dead.  How  I  wish  he  were  with 
us  to  talk  to  the  youth  of  India !  There  are  not  sufficient 
men  of  his  stamp  in  the  world  in  general,  nor  in  India  in 
particular. 

Help  upon  the  cricket  road  had  come,  some  years 
before,  from  a  man  who  was  to  Calcutta  what  Grant 
Govan  was  to  Delhi.  Reggie  Lagden  was  a  leading  busi¬ 
ness  man  of  Calcutta,  besides  being  the  President  of  the 
Calcutta  Cricket  Club  at  Eden  Gardens.  His  name  is  little 
known  in  England,  for  his  cricket  achievements  in  his 
own  country  were  small.  More  strangely  he  is  little  known 
in  India  either,  probably  because  his  contribution  to  the 
game  was  less  obvious  and  spectacular  than  that  of  some 
of  the  men  of  whom  I  write. 

Yet  Lagden,  as  President  of  the  Calcutta  C.C.,  was  the 
leading  personality  behind  the  invitation  to  Arthur  Gilli- 
gan  to  bring  his  team  out  to  India  in  1926-27,  one  of  the 
happenings  which  triggered  off  our  determination  to  put 
Indian  cricket  “on  the  map.” 

From  Lagden,  also,  came  much  good  advice.  He  was  a 
forceful  man — luckily  for  us  when  Indian  cricket  was  still 
struggling  to  become  established.  His  advice,  when 
solicited,  was  severe  and  definite.  He  didn’t  suffer  fools 
gladly,  he  didn’t  waste  time,  he  didn’t  prevaricate.  He 
spoke  his  mind  with  a  determination  and  authority  which 
we  quickly  came  to  value  and  welcome.  Much  of  the 
pattern  of  the  administration  of  Indian  cricket  today 
stems  directly  from  the  advice  given  by  Lagden  thirty 
years  ago. 

Just  as  Grant  Govan  and  Lagden  were  the  chief  cricket 
administrators  in  Delhi  and  Calcutta,  so,  in  the  Province 
of  Sind,  was  Colonel  C.  B.  Rubie.  Sind  is  perhaps  most 
remembered  in  the  minds  of  many  for  the  famous  pun 
made  by  Sir  Charles  Napier  when  he  landed  at  Karachi 
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to  take  control  at  the  start  of  the  British  Empire  in  India. 
He  sent  home  to  England  a  cable  bearing  the  one  word, 
peccavi — I  have  sinned. 

Yet  the  Province  of  Sind,  now  assimilated  into  Pakis¬ 
tan,  is  worthy  of  memory  for  more  than  a  pun !  It  was  in 
fact  one  of  the  first  centres  in  India  in  which  cricket 
became  highly  organised  in  preparation  for  our  launching 
upon  the  world  in  the  twenties.  And  much  of  this  com¬ 
mendable  organisation  was  in  the  hands  of  Rubie. 

Cricket,  just  after  the  First  World  War,  was  very 
strong  in  Sind,  largely  because  of  the  influx  of  the  British 
Army  from  Mesopotamia.  Rubie,  at  the  time,  was  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Sind  European  Cricket  Club;  he  was  a  keen 
and  far-seeing  man,  who  thought  of  cricket  as  no  less  than 
a  way  of  life.  Call  him  a  fanatic  if  you  like — but  there  is 
no  doubt  that  his  enthusiasm  and  his  support  played  a 
vital  part  in  our  later  formation  of  the  Board  of  Control. 
As  with  Lagden,  we  were  always  appreciative  of  Rubie’s 
advice,  which  was  equally  realistic,  selfless  and  valuable. 

By  the  time  of  the  Second  World  War  Indian  cricket 
was  established  and  recognised  throughout  that  part  of 
the  world  which  cares  for  such  things.  We  had  toured  in 
England  and,  in  return,  we  had  played  host  to  teams  from 
England.  So  far,  so  good.  But  the  next  step — and  a  big 
one  it  was — involved  the  extension  of  the  field  of  our 
opposition.  We  wished  to  compete  against  the  other  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  cricketing  world;  against  West  Indies,  Aus¬ 
tralia,  New  Zealand. .  . . 

I  almost  added  South  Africa  to  the  list;  in  a  sane  and 
unemotional  discussion  on  sport  it  is  easy,  but  for  a 
moment  only,  to  forget  the  racial  policies  of  South  Africa, 
which  serve  only  to  cut  the  country  off  from  much  of  the 
world — and  not  only  in  terms  of  sporting  opposition. 

The  job,  however,  as  peace  returned  again  to  the 
world,  was  to  seek  cricket  competition  in  new  places  and 
against  new  players.  Immediately  the  war  was  over,  in 
1946,  an  Indian  team  toured  in  England.  And,  in  the 
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1948-49  season,  India  and  West  Indies  combined  to  bring 
fresh  interest  to  the  cricket  of  both  countries.  We  wel¬ 
comed  a  West  Indies  team — and  the  welcome  was  indeed 
sincere — to  India. 

The  man  who  did  most  to  make  the  West  Indies’  visit 
possible  was  Karl  Nunes,  who  was  at  that  time  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  West  Indies  Cricket  Board  of  Control.  It  was 
only  unfortunate  that  Nunes  himself  was  unable  to  travel 
on  the  tour.  Nunes  had  played  for  West  Indies  in  four 
Test  matches  in  the  late  twenties,  but  I  feel  that  he  will 
best  be  remembered  as  an  administrator.  He  did  his  job 
without  fuss  and  with  an  impressive  understanding  of 
cricketers  and  the  needs  of  cricket-lovers  in  all  the  various 
places  where  the  game  was  played. 

His  approach  to  the  management  of  a  touring  side  was 
an  example  to  many  more  famous  men.  When  we  cabled 
him  with  the  suggestion  that  West  Indies  should  come  to 
India,  his  reply  was:  “Delighted  to  come.  Our  team  in 
your  hands.”  His  approach  was  at  once  realistic  and  well- 
mannered.  He  showed  no  desire  to  “organise”  the  tour 
from  thousands  of  miles  away.  He  was  content  to  trust 
in  our  own  sense  of  organisation,  and  we  admired  him 
all  the  more  for  that. 

India  achieved  independence  in  1947,  and  the  visit  of 
the  West  Indies  side  involved  the  playing  of  our  first 
important  cricket  after  that  historic  event.  It  seemed  all 
the  more  worthy  to  the  average  Indian  because  our 
visitors  were  also  a  coloured  team.  This  fact  inspired  a 
keener  and  more  sportsmanlike  competition,  of  course; 
and  there  was  also  a  stronger  spectator-interest  accorded 
to  our  visitors. 

The  tour  confirmed  cricket  as  an  Indian  national  game 
— if  anyone  had  doubted  it  before.  It  also  started  up  a 
sporting  relationship  between  our  countries  which  made 
possible  our  next  meeting,  in  West  Indies  in  1953.  There 
are  800,000  East  Indians  living  in  West  Indies,  and  it  is 
not  the  least  of  Nunes’  indirect  achievements  that  these 
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people  were  enabled  to  enjoy  the  thrill  of  watching  their 
own  countrymen  play  cricket  so  far  from  home.  They,  I 
am  sure,  will  remember  the  work  of  Karl  Nunes  with 
affection.  It  is  right  that  all  Indian  cricketers  should  do 
so,  for  it  was  thanks  to  him  that  our  horizons  were  so 
pleasantly  broadened. 

Of  the  Nawab  of  Pataudi,  and  of  his  young  son,  I  shall 
have  more  to  say  later.  Like  the  House  of  Patiala,  Pataudi 
demands  separate  consideration,  and  at  greater  length 
than  is  within  the  scope  of  my  present  task.  But  for  now 
let  me  remark  that  he  must  certainly  be  included  on  my 
“Roll  of  Honour.”  He  was  the  first  great  Indian  sports¬ 
man  to  work  positively  for  India  although,  like  Ranjit- 
sinhji  and  Duleepsinhji,  Pataudi  had  learned  and  per¬ 
fected  his  cricket  in  England.  He  was  a  sportsman 
through  and  through,  never  happier  than  when  he  was 
playing  one  of  the  many  games  he  loved. 

Next  to  cricket,  he  was  a  more  than  able  polo  player 
and  a  fine  horseman.  It  was,  perhaps,  strangely  and  sadly 
appropriate  that  he  should  meet  his  death  in  sport,  on 
the  polo  field.  I  think,  had  he  had  the  choice,  he  would 
have  wished  it  to  be  so. 

The  last  two  men  to  whom  I  wish  to  do  honour  are 
representative  of  the  finest  Indian  cricketers.  Though  one 
was  a  batsman  and  the  other  a  bowler,  they  seem,  in 
retrospect,  to  have  so  much  in  common  that  it  is  quite 
appropriate  to  write  of  them  together. 

Memory,  particularly  of  those  one  admires,  tends  to 
distort  and  exaggerate.  Being  for  the  moment  essentially 
practical  about  it,  one  can’t  help  feeling  that  the  old  men 
of  today  may,  through  tricks  of  memory,  overstate  the 
case  for  the  heroes  of  their  own  youth.  To  the  Indian 
cricketer  of  today,  many  of  whom  have  been  influenced 
by  the  examples  of  Amar  Singh  and  Wazir  Ali,  it  may  one 
day  be  the  same.  Just  as  Amar  Singh  “always”  seemed 
to  run  through  a  side,  Wazir  Ali  “always”  seemed  to  hit  a 
century  in  big  games.  An  exaggeration,  of  course;  but  it 
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serves  to  show  the  place  these  two  hold  in  my  mind  and 
in  the  minds  of  many  like  myself. 

Amar  Singh  came  from  Jamnagar,  the  home  of  Ranjit- 
sinhji.  He  was  a  medium-fast  bowler,  similar  in  style  to 
Maurice  Tate  or  Alec  Bedser,  with  big  hands  which 
allowed  him  to  impart  considerable  “cut”  on  the  ball. 
He  was  at  his  peak  between  1932  and  1936,  in  both  of 
which  years  he  travelled  with  Indian  touring  teams  to 
England.  He  died  of  pneumonia  in  his  thirtieth  year. 

Wazir  Ali,  of  Bhopal,  was  an  opening  batsman  of  high 
class,  a  most  attractive  and  colourful  player.  As  a  Muslim, 
he  came  from  a  small  community,  but  was  nevertheless 
popular  with  people  of  all  creeds.  He  was  a  character, 
known  to  all  cricketers,  in  the  sense  that  Denis  Compton 
and  Keith  Miller  were  characters.  Like  Amar  Singh,  he 
gave  a  worthy  example  to  those  who  followed  him  of  how 
to  play  cricket  of  quality  and  delight. 

Wazir  Ali  died,  in  1950  at  the  age  of  forty-seven,  of 
diabetes.  He  had  been  unable,  because  of  his  illness,  to 
travel  on  the  Indian  tour  to  England  in  1946  and  after¬ 
wards  he  was  assimilated  into  the  new  country  of  Pakis¬ 
tan,  for  which  he  was  also  unable  to  play. 

These,  then,  are  the  men  to  whom  it  is  right  we  should 
do  honour  before  we  can  stop  to  consider  the  present-day 
state  of  sport  in  India  and  the  development  of  our  indi¬ 
vidual  sports  down  the  years.  Each  of  these  men  has  made 
a  vital  contribution  to  our  sporting  story,  whether  as  a 
player  or  administrator.  For  those  who  follow  them  they 
should  serve  as  inspiration  and  example.  And,  whether 
they  played  the  game  themselves  or  merely  organised  it 
so  that  others  could  play,  we  can  pay  them  no  greater 
compliment  than  to  say  they  were  all  sportsmen,  in  the 
way  that  the  Indian  understands  the  word.  Indeed,  there 
is  no  greater  compliment. 


CHAPTER  IV 


A  WARDROBE  OF  COLOURED  BLAZERS. 
HOUSE  OF  PATIALA 

Someone  once  summed  up  the  role  of  the  House  of 
Patiala  in  sport  like  this:  “Indian  sport  is  Patiala,  and 
Patiala  is  Indian  sport.”  If  today  this  has  become  an  over¬ 
simplification,  because  of  the  great  and  multifarious 
sporting  activities  that  are  to  be  found  all  over  our  vast 
sub-continent,  it  does  at  least  show  the  veneration  in 
which  the  House  of  Patiala  is  held  by  many  connected 
with  Indian  sport. 

It  is  certainly  true  to  say  that  no  family  of  India  has 
played  so  vital  a  part  in  the  organisation  and  encourage¬ 
ment  of  sport  in  India  at  every  level;  and  that,  without 
the  great  efforts  of  Patiala,  our  sport  would  not  have 
reached  its  present  stage  of  development.  In  almost  every 
sport  Patiala  has  played  its  part,  and  in  most  it  is  true  to 
say  that  no  man  has  done,  or  could  have  done,  more. 

The  debt  owed  by  India  to  the  House,  you  will  see,  is 
great  beyond  repaying.  But  Indian  sportsmen  have  shown 
their  gratitude  by  regarding  a  scion  of  the  House  as  the 
First  Sports  Citizen  of  the  country.  If  sport  can  have  a 
King,  then  Patiala  sits  rightfully  upon  the  throne.  We  are 
all  his  devoted  subjects. 

There  are,  in  fact,  three  members  of  the  House  of 
Patiala  who  earn  our  attention  here.  The  first  of  them, 
the  man  who  laid  so  much  of  the  foundation  of  our  pre¬ 
sent  sporting  structure,  is  the  late  Maharajadhiraj  Sir 
Bhupindra  Singhji  Mahendra  Bahadur.  The  Maharaja 
Bhupindra  Singhji  came  sixth  in  the  line  of  succession 
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from  Baba  Ala  Singh,  who  had  founded  the  first  Sikh 
State  of  Patiala  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century 
after  a  revolt  of  the  leading  Sikhs  against  the  religious 
bigotry  and  political  tyranny  of  the  Moghul  rulers. 

The  Maharaja  Bhupindra  Singh  assumed  the  throne 
of  sport  from  the  moment  when,  in  1928,  he  was  elected 
President  of  the  one-year-old  Indian  Olympic  Association 
in  succession  to  Sir  Dorab  Tata  of  Bombay.  Maharaja 
Bhupindra  Singh  held  this  post  until  his  serious  illness 
and  sad,  untimely  death  in  the  spring  of  1938;  where¬ 
upon  the  responsibility  of  guiding  the  sporting  destiny  of 
his  country  fell  upon  the  young  shoulders  of  his  son, 
Maharaja  Yadavindra  Singh.  The  younger  man  had  in¬ 
herited  most  of  his  father’s  good  qualities — he  was  that 
rare  combination  of  fine  sportsman,  capable  organiser, 
valiant  soldier  and  astute  administrator. 

India  was  indeed  fortunate  that  these  gifts  were  handed 
on  from  father  to  son,  for  Maharaja  Yadavindra  Singh 
found  the  task  before  him  of  steering  the  I.O.A.  through 
one  of  the  most  difficult  periods  of  its  existence.  He  is  still 
keeping  aloft  the  torch  of  sport  kindled  by  his  illustrious 
father.  Yet  another  member  of  the  family,  son  of  Bhupin¬ 
dra  Singh  and  younger  brother  of  Yadavindra  Singh, 
Raja  Bhalindar  Singh  also  has  devoted  all  his  heart,  soul 
and  energies  to  furthering  the  inspiring  cause  of  Indian 
sport. 

Yet  it  is  of  Bhupindra  Singh  that  I  shall  write  at 
length  and  most  intimately,  since  I  had  the  privilege  of 
knowing  him  during  the  years  when  we  were  both  work¬ 
ing  to  place  Indian  sport  in  its  rightful  position  on  the 
map.  He,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  was  the  pioneer — the 
man  who  founded  a  tradition  of  princely  service  and 
devotion  to  sport  and  the  sportsman. 

Bhupindra  Singh  was  a  true  all-rounder.  His  name,  as 
I  have  said  elsewhere,  inevitably  runs  through  my  book 
like  a  golden  thread;  there  was  no  sport  in  which  he  did 
not  interest  himself  just  a  little  from  time  to  time.  If  his 
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contributions  to  cricket  and  athletics  are  most  widely 
known  this  is  explained  by  the  popularity  of  these  sports. 

Bhupindra  Singh  was  also,  however,  a  devoted  polo 
player  and  organiser.  He  gave  kingly  help  to  the  progress 
of  the  game  in  his  own  land  and,  so  fine  was  his  own  team 
at  Patiala,  that  it  won  laurels  not  only  in  India  but  also 
abroad.  However,  his  special  interest,  if  so  versatile  a  man 
may  be  said  to  have  had  one,  was  in  cricket. 

He  collected  some  of  the  best  players  in  India  for  his 
own  team  and  besides  this,  also  imported  leading  over¬ 
seas  cricketers.  It  was  in  this  way  that  Frank  Tarrant  an 
Australian  was  brought  over  from  England  to  play  as 
professional  at  Patiala  and  to  use  his  great  experience  in 
coaching  the  players  of  Patiala.  The  result  of  this  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  game  was  obvious;  only  at  Patiala  did  some 
of  the  earlier  visiting  teams  meet  their  match. 

During  Bhupindra  Singh’s  regime,  hockey  also 
flourished  in  Patiala,  and  the  exploits  of  the  Patiala 
Tigers  are,  I  am  sure,  still  fresh  and  glowing  in  the  minds 
of  lovers  of  this  game  we  Indians  have  made  particularly 
our  own. 

Tennis  and  skating  were  also  favourites  of  Bhupindra 
Singh,  and  encouragement  and  princely  aid  were  forth¬ 
coming  also  to  devotees  of  these  sports.  Perhaps  the  most 
vital  contribution  of  all  those  made  by  Bhupindra  Singh 
was,  however,  in  the  field  of  athletics,  with  particular 
reference  to  Olympic  sports.  This  is  appropriate,  for  I 
know  of  no  man  who  has,  throughout  his  life,  lived  the 
Olympic  ideal  of  sportsmanship  more  perfectly  nor  with 
such  sincerity. 

His  Highness’s  attention  was  first  publicly  drawn  to 
the  Olympic  movement  in  1923.  A  young  athlete  of 
Patiala,  Dalip  Singh  (later,  as  a  Brigadier,  to  become  one 
of  our  most  honoured  sports  citizens)  failed  to  get  nomina¬ 
tion  from  the  Punjab  for  the  first  Indian  team  to  be  sent 
to  the  Olympic  Games  in  Paris  in  the  following  year.  His 
failure  was,  apparently,  because  he  had  been  unavoidably 
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prevented  from  attending  the  trials  which  had  recently 
been  held  at  Lahore. 

Dalip  Singh  appealed  for  help  to  the  Ruler  of  Patiala, 
who  not  only  helped  the  young  man  to  get  his  rightful 
place  in  the  team,  but  also  ordered  the  formation  of  the 
Patiala  State  Olympic  Association.  Bhupindra  Singh’s 
interest  in  sport  was  thus  fully  aroused;  already  he  was 
rehearsing  for  the  role  he  was  soon  to  play.  These  were 
difficult  days,  in  many  ways,  for  the  sportsman,  for  the 
British  rulers  of  the  country — though  they  might  enjoy 
their  own  sport — paid  little  attention  to  the  development 
of  it  for  Indians  in  India. 

Straightway  Bhupindra  Singh  saw  his  task  as  a  fight 
against  this  disinterest.  The  first  big  task  facing  His  High¬ 
ness  after  he  assumed  the  office  of  President  of  the  I.O.A. 
concerned  the  sending  of  a  team  to  the  1928  Olympic 
Games  at  Amsterdam.  With  virtually  no  official  funds 
available  for  the  purpose  the  task  was  no  easy  one.  Yet 
Bhupindra  Singh  used  his  already  powerful  influence 
among  his  fellow  Princes,  and  he  called  heavily  also  upon 
his  own  private  resources. 

The  result  of  his  labours  was  that  India  sent  seven 
athletes  and  fifteen  hockey  players  to  Amsterdam.  The 
success  our  hockey  players  enjoyed  I  have  already  men¬ 
tioned;  it  is,  indeed,  legendary.  But  without  the  efforts  of 
Bhupindra  Singh  it  is  more  than  likely  that  our  hockey 
wizards  would  not  then,  nor  for  many  years  to  come,  have 
had  the  opportunity  so  completely  to  baffle  the  game’s 
experts  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 

This  self-imposed  task  of  sending  our  Olympic  team  to 
Amsterdam  was  only  one  of  many  such  undertaken  by 
Bhupindra  Singh.  He  was  instrumental  in  sending  teams 
to  the  Far  Eastern  Games  in  Tokyo  (1929),  the  Olympic 
Games  at  Los  Angeles  (1932),  the  Western  Asiatic  Games 
at  Delhi  (1934),  the  Empire  Games  of  1936  and  also  the 
Olympiad  at  Berlin  in  the  same  year. 

In  1935  His  Highness  brought  a  team  of  Australian 
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cricketers  to  tour  India.  This  team,  captained  by  J. 
Ryder,  included  such  famous  personalities  of  the  game  as 
C.  G.  Macartney  (the  “Governor-General”),  R.  K.  Oxen- 
ham,  R.  O.  Morrisby,  H.  Ironmonger  and  F.  J.  Bryant. 
The  tour,  managed  by  Frank  Tarrant,  the  Maharaja’s 
own  professional  from  Patiala,  was  a  great  success.  Of  the 
twenty-three  matches  played  the  Australian  tourists  won 
eleven — including  two  “representative”  games — drew 
nine  and  lost  three. 

Two  of  their  defeats  were  also  in  representative  games, 
and  the  other  was  against  a  strong  Moin-ud-Dowlah  XI 
at  Hyderabad,  where  the  tourists  were  beaten  by  an  inn¬ 
ings  and  1 15  runs.  The  bowling  of  Oxenham,  who  took 
10 1  wickets  at  an  average  of  8*19  runs  each  was  perhaps 
the  outstanding  point  of  the  tour,  though  we  saw  some 
good  Indian  batting  also,  notably  by  L.  P.  Jai,  Wazir  Ali 
and  L.  Amarnath,  also  of  Patiala,  each  of  whom  hit  a 
century  against  the  Australians. 

This  was  the  first  cricket  contact  of  any  importance 
between  India  and  Australia,  and  Bhupindra  Singh  in¬ 
tended  that  it  should  lay  the  groundwork  for  Test  series 
of  the  future.  Earlier  than  this,  of  course,  India  had  en¬ 
joyed  two  M.G.C.  tours — led  by  Arthur  Gilligan  and 
Douglas  Jardine — in  the  origins  of  which  His  Highness 
had  played  a  vital  part. 

Yet  earlier  still  Bhupindra  Singh  had  revealed  his 
cricket  talents  when  he  was  selected  to  captain  an  Indian 
team  in  England  in  the  summer  of  19 11,  when  he  was 
only  nineteen.  This  was  the  tour  which  Wisden  harshly 
dismissed  as  “a  complete  disappointment”  because  the 
team  had  been  “indiscreetly  praised  in  advance.”  True, 
the  Indian  team  registered  ten  defeats  and  only  two  vic¬ 
tories  in  fourteen  first-class  matches.  But  the  important 
thing  at  that  stage  in  our  cricket  development  was  that 
the  tour  should  have  been  made  at  all;  and  there  seems 
little  doubt  that  the  nineteen-year-old  Bhupindra  Singh 
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acquitted  himself  well  as  captain  although  usually  out¬ 
gunned  by  the  strength  of  the  opposition. 

His  Highness  was  taken  from  us  at  the  early  age  of 
forty-six,  at  a  time  when  his  mind  was  yet  full  of  schemes 
for  improving  the  organisation  and  broadening  the  scope 
of  Indian  sport,  and  for  improving  the  lot  of  the  Indian 
sportsman.  Already  he  was  working  on  a  plan  to  spread 
the  Olympic  movement  all  over  the  country.  A  move  was 
on  foot  to  build  at  Patiala  an  up-to-date  stadium  for 
athletics  and  cycling. 

In  politics  Bhupindra  Singh  was  every  bit  as  distin¬ 
guished  as  he  was  in  sport.  He  outshone  in  ability  many  of 
his  brother  Princes,  and  he  became  practically  a  life 
Chancellor  of  the  Chamber  of  Princes.  He  attended  the 
Imperial  Conference  of  1918  as  a  representative  of  the 
Indian  States,  and  in  1928  he  represented  the  Princes’ 
case  before  the  Indian  States  Committee.  He  also 
attended  the  Round  Table  Conference  of  1930.  In  all 
these  tasks  he  had  revealed  an  administrative  brilliance 
and  a  constructive,  far-sighted  policy  which  was  admired 
not  only  by  his  supporters — the  sportsmen  of  India  were 
behind  him  almost  to  a  man — but  also  by  his  opponents. 

The  Maharaja’s  interests  in  sport,  and  his  complete 
fulfilment  of  his  responsibilities  as  a  Prince,  would  have 
been  more  than  enough  to  occupy  the  lives  of  most  men. 
Yet  Bhupindra  Singh  found  time  also  for  a  number  of 
other  interests,  notably  the  breeding  of  dogs,  of  which 
he  was  very  fond.  His  pet  breeds  were  Labradors  and 
Cocker  Spaniels,  and  he  enjoyed  a  world- wide  reputation 
as  a  judge  of  these  breeds. 

Right  up  to  his  death  he  was  closely  associated  with  the 
Kennel  Club  of  India,  to  which  he  gave  a  great  deal  of 
personal  attention  and  also,  as  in  several  sports,  financial 
aid.  He  delighted  in  appearing  in  the  show  ring  magnifi¬ 
cently  adorned  with  his  jewels. 

He  was  a  fine  shot;  even  after  a  hard  day  devoted  to 
the  business  of  state,  politics  and  sport,  he  would  love  to 
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go  into  the  forest  with  a  gun  and  “beautiful  company.” 
Invariably  he  would  return  with  a  huge  bag  of  all  kinds 
of  game — happy  as  a  child. 

One  of  His  Highness’s  great  regrets  was  that  he  was 
unable  to  take  time  off  to  attend  the  Olympic  Games  at 
Berlin  in  1936,  towards  which  he  had  made  great  efforts 
that  India  should  be  well  represented.  Because  he  could 
not  go  personally,  Bhupindra  Singh  gave  me  several 
letters  to  deliver  for  him. 

One  was  to  Frau  Adlon,  proprietress  of  the  famous 
hotel  named  after  her  on  the  Unter  den  Linden;  as  a 
result  of  this  letter  I  enjoyed  the  most  luxurious  suite 
imaginable  during  my  stay  in  Berlin.  Another  important 
letter  was  to  Herr  Rudolph  Hess — and,  as  a  result  of  this, 
I  was  driven  around  the  city  in  a  silver  Mercedes  Benz, 
on  one  occasion  accompanied  by  Eva  Braun  (the  Fiihrer’s 
“charming  friend”)  on  a  visit  to  the  Indian  contingent  in 
the  Olympic  Village. 

Four  years  earlier,  on  the  occasion  of  India’s  first 
official  cricket  tour  abroad,  the  Maharaja  had  also  been 
prevented  by  his  duties  of  state  from  travelling  in  the 
quest  of  sport.  He  had  been  selected  to  captain  India  in 
England  on  our  first  official  tour — but  political  strife  in 
the  country  meant  that  he  could  not  leave,  and  he  nomin¬ 
ated  the  Maharajah  of  Porbandar  as  captain  in  his  place. 
Before  the  new  appointment  could  be  confirmed  I  had  to 
fly  all  round  India  visiting  the  provincial  cricket  associa¬ 
tions  to  obtain  their  unanimous  approval,  as  required  by 
the  constitution  of  our  Board  of  Control. 

Perhaps  Bhupindra  Singh’s  greatest  glory  in  the  field 
of  sport  was,  however,  associated  with  the  Cricket  Club 
of  India.  After  R.  E.  Grant  Govan  and  I  had  formed  the 
club,  once  all  the  spade  work  had  been  done,  Grant 
Govan  made  a  typically  generous  gesture  by  putting  His 
Highness  upon  the  gadi — a  beautiful  Hindustani  colloqui¬ 
alism  for  throne.  To  this  office,  until  his  tragically  early 
death,  His  Highness  brought  great  distinction  and 
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prestige.  By  his  very  presence  alone,  you  might  say,  he  had 
done  much  to  help  the  Cricket  Club  of  India  through  its 
early,  difficult  days. 

Soon — too  soon — came  the  time  to  hand  over  his  respon¬ 
sibilities  to  his  son.  When  Bhupindra  Singh  died,  his  son 
Maharaja  Yadavindra  Singh  was  little  more  than 
twenty-five  years  old.  But  immediately  the  younger  man 
was  ably  prepared  to  shoulder  the  task  of  ruling  Patiala 
State  and  also  of  holding  the  Presidency  of  the  Indian 
Olympic  Association. 

Neither  of  Bhupindra  Singh’s  sons,  I  should  perhaps 
remark,  proved  to  have  the  sterling  qualities  of  inspira¬ 
tion  and  drive  of  their  father ;  it  would  have  been  miracu¬ 
lous  if  they  had.  But  both — and  more  particularly  the 
elder  son — were  equipped  to  carry  on  a  glowing  family 
tradition,  which  is  surely  as  much  as  one  could  have 
asked. 

Yadavindra  Singh,  still  little  more  than  a  boy,  assumed 
his  responsibilities  with  a  confidence  bred  in  him  by  the 
vast,  varied  and  hard  training  he  had  received  in  Aitchi- 
son  College,  Lahore,  in  the  Police  Training  School  at 
Phillaur,  during  a  study  tour  of  England,  in  the  Army, 
in  various  departments  of  state;  and  as  a  member  of  the 
Administrative  Committee  which  was  set  up  to  carry  on 
work  during  the  occasional  absence  from  the  State  of 
Bhupindra  Singh. 

As  a  sportsman  Yadavindra  Singh  had  a  brilliant  start 
to  his  career.  His  cricket  ability  was  recognised  in  1935 
when  he  was  selected  to  lead  India  in  an  unofficial  Test 
match  against  Ryder’s  Australian  team.  There’s  no  doubt 
that  Yadavindra  Singh  was  worthy  to  play  in  this  high 
company  ...  to  lead  a  side  which  included  such  players 
as  C.  K.  Nayudu,  Wazir  Ali,  Amar  Singh,  Vijay  Mer¬ 
chant,  Amarnath,  C.  S.  Nayudu,  Mushtaq  Ali  and 
Mohammed  Nissar. 

At  this  time  Yadavindra  Singh  had  already  made  a 
name  for  himself  in  both  hockey  and  skating;  nowadays 
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his  spare  time  is  devoted  to  golf  and  occasional  hiking  in 
the  Himalayas — for,  as  one  might  guess,  mountaineering 
is  yet  another  hobby  of  this  prince  among  sportsmen.  Not 
the  least  part  of  the  establishment  of  the  Mountaineering 
Institute  at  Darjeeling  five  years  ago  was,  incidentally, 
the  work  of  Patiala. 

As  a  shrewd  observer  of  men  and  matters,  and  blessed 
with  remarkable  foresight,  His  Highness  was  able  to  do 
much  towards  the  unification  of  the  country  after  the 
British  left  in  1947.  A  Pro-Chancellor  of  the  Chamber  of 
Princes,  he  was  the  first  among  leading  rulers  of  Indian 
States  to  fall  in  line  with  the  integration  scheme,  and  thus 
helped  save  the  country  from  further  division  into  Hindu¬ 
stan  and  one  or  more  “Rajasthans.”  He  not  only  opposed 
the  Balkanisation  of  India,  but  gathered  round  him  a 
number  of  patriotic  Princes  and  strengthened  the  hand 
of  the  Indian  National  Congress  in  opposing  the  machina¬ 
tions  of  the  anti-national  elements. 

He  was  one  of  the  first  Princes  who  acceded  to  the 
Union  of  India  and  he  helped  in  the  integration  of  the 
country  with  the  formation  of  the  States  Unions  on  the 
lines  of  the  British  Indian  provinces.  His  services  were 
duly  recognised  by  the  Union  Government  who  appointed 
him  Rajpramukh  of  the  Patiala  and  East  Punjab  States 
Union  (P.E.P.S.U.),  covering  an  area  of  10,119  square 
miles  and  including  the  former  states  of  Patiala,  Nabha, 
Faridkot,  Kapurthala,  Malerkotla,  Nalagarh  and  Kalsia. 
Sardar  Vallabhbhai  Patel,  then  Home  Minister  of  India, 
paid  a  glowing  tribute  to  His  Highness  at  the  time  of  the 
inauguration  of  the  P.E.P.S.U. : 

“His  Highness  Maharaja  of  Patiala  has  made  notable 
contributions  to  the  unity  and  integrity  of  India.  He  had 
taken  the  cause  of  the  country  at  a  time  when  there  were 
few  friends  among  the  princely  order  and  when  serious 
attempts  were  being  made  to  Balkanise  India  by  means  of 
one  or  more  Rajasthans.  It  was  his  patriotic  lead  that  con¬ 
tributed  in  large  measure  to  a  change  in  the  attitude  of 
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the  princes  to  the  problem  of  accession  to  the  Indian 
Dominion.” 

In  spite  of  his  affairs  of  state,  the  Maharaja  never 
failed  to  find  time  for  his  beloved  sport.  His  own  direct 
interest  dated  back  to  1933,  when  he  was  the  Yuvraj  of 
Patiala,  and  when  with  Mr.  G.  D.  Sondhi  he  conceived 
the  idea  of  holding  a  competition  along  Olympic  lines 
among  the  nations  of  Western  Asia  on  a  four-yearly  basis. 
Within  a  year  this  dream  had  been  realised,  for  in  1934 
India  held  the  first  Western  Asiatic  Games. 

From  that  moment  His  Highness  worked  tirelessly  to 
keep  the  Olympic  flame  burning  not  only  in  reality  but 
also  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  his  fellow  Indians.  When, 
in  1946,  it  was  decided  that  the  next  Olympic  meeting 
would  be  in  London  in  1948  it  was  the  Maharaja  of 
Patiala  who  contrived  to  get  the  financial  help  of  the 
Government  and  people  of  India  so  that  we  should  be 
fully  represented. 

Funds,  even  in  these  enlightened  and  recent  days,  were 
not  easy  to  come  by,  and  much  work  was  still  needed 
from  Yadavindra  Singh  before  teams  could  be  sent  to  the 
Helsinki  Olympiad  of  1952,  the  British  Empire  Games  of 
1954  and  the  Melbourne  Olympics  of  1956.  In  1954  His 
Highness,  on  the  basis  of  his  rich  experience,  completely 
reorganised  the  Indian  Olympic  Association. 

In  another  chapter  I  shall  tell  in  detail  of  the  part 
played  by  His  Highness  in  the  founding  of  the  Asian 
Games.  But  let  me  now  remark  that  his  name  will  be  for¬ 
ever  associated  with  this  great  meet,  as  the  flag  and 
torch  used  at  each  session  are  a  gift  from  him;  and, 
rightly,  His  Highness  is  Life  President  of  the  Asian  Games 
Federation. 

Among  his  finest  and  most  tangible  contributions  to  the 
sport  of  India  is  the  Yadavindra  Stadium  at  Patiala.  The 
idea  of  the  stadium  was  mooted  during  the  lifetime  of 
Bhupindra  Singh,  in  1936,  but  was  not  realised  until  two 
years  later.  The  foundations  were  laid  on  June  22nd, 
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1938,  by  General  Nawab  Sir  Liaqat  Hyat  Khan,  then  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Patiala,  and  the  Stadium  declared 
open  almost  three  years  later  by  His  Highness  Maharaja 
Jam  Shri  Digvijaysinhji  of  Nawanagar.  This  was  the  first 
stadium  for  athletics  to  be  built  in  India,  although  it  is 
of  course  antedated  by  the  Brabourne  Stadium,  which  is 
for  cricket  alone. 

In  general,  as  is  probably  now  clear,  it  can  be  said  that 
the  greatest  contribution  to  Indian  sport  of  the  House  of 
Patiala  is  in  the  field  of  athletics.  We  have  seen  how 
Brigadier  Dalip  Singh,  as  a  young  man,  went  to  Paris  for 
the  1924  Olympic  Games.  Since  his  day  the  athletic 
achievements  of  the  State  of  Patiala  have  been  remark¬ 
able,  the  length  of  the  list  alone  giving  eloquent  testimony 
of  the  part  which  can  be  played  in  sport  by  enlightened 
Princely  patronage.  The  list  of  athletes  who  owe  their 
success  to  the  interest  of  the  House  of  Patiala  includes  the 
following : 

1.  Gujjar  Singh.  Six  miles.  India  record  1932  and 
1934,  Western  Asiatic  1934. 

2.  Niranjan  Singh.  Long  jump.  India  record  1933 
and  1934.  India  winner  1938.  Hop,  step  and  jump, 
British  Empire  Games,  London  1934  (captained  India). 
Western  Asiatic  1934,  selected  for  Palestine  1938. 
Indo-Ceylon  1940.  Captain  Patiala  team  1938,  1942 
and  1944. 

3.  Zahoor  Ahmed  Khan.  Shot  putt.  Western  Asiatic 
1934,  Indian  winner  1936.  India  record  1937,  1938 
and  1940.  Selected  for  Palestine  1938.  Captain  Patiala 
team  1940.  Indo-Ceylon  1940  (captained  India). 

4.  Gurdeep  Singh.  Discus.  Western  Asiatic  1934, 
selected  for  Palestine  1938.  Indo-Ceylon  1940. 

5.  Rounaq  Singh  Gill.  10,000  and  5,000  metres. 
India  record  1936.  Berlin  1936.  India  winner  1938 
and  1940.  Selected  for  Palestine  1938.  Indo-Ceylon 
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1940.  Captain  Patiala  team  1946.  10,000  metres  India 
record  1944,  10,000  metres  walk  India  record  1948. 

6.  Rakha  Singh.  Pentathlon.  India  winner  1938. 

7.  Amar  Singh.  Marathon.  India  winner  1938. 

8.  Chhota  Singh.  Marathon.  India  record  1939-48, 
selected  for  international  marathon  race  at  Athens. 
India  winner  1944,  1946  and  1951.  London  1948. 
Asian  winner  1951. 

9.  Chand  Singh.  1,500  and  3,000  metres.  Selected 
for  Palestine  1938.  India  record  1940-44.  Indo-Ceylon 
1940. 

10.  Som  Nath.  Hammer  Throw.  Selected  for  Pales¬ 
tine  1938.  India  record  1940,  1941,  1946  and  1948. 
India  winner  1942.  London  1948  (captained  India). 
Captain  Patiala  team  1946.  Discus  throw  India  record 
1943;  India  winner  1946;  Asian  Games  1951. 

11.  Dilla  Singh.  3,000  metres  steeplechase.  India 
record  1940.  India  winner  1942-44.  3,000  metres  India 
winner  1942. 

12.  Hardev  Singh.  800  metres.  India  winner  1940, 
1942  and  1944.  Indo-Ceylon  1940-46  (captained 
India).  1,500  metres  India  winner  1942. 

13.  Chhajju  Singh.  Marathon.  India  winner  1940. 

14.  Gurnam  Singh.  High  Jump.  Selected  for  Pales¬ 
tine  1938.  India  winner  1940-46.  Indo-Ceylon  1940- 
46.  India  record  1944.  London  1948.  Decathlon  India 
winner  1951.  Asian  Games  1951. 

15.  Ishar  Singh.  400  metres  hurdles.  Indo-Ceylon 

I94°’ 

16.  Bakhtawar  Singh.  Fifty  kilometres  walk.  India 
record  1942-44.  India  winner  1946  and  1951.  Asian 
winner  1951. 

17.  Gurbachan  Singh.  10,000  metres.  India  winner 
1942-46.  Asian  Games  1951.  5,000  metres  India 
winner  1944,  1946.  3,000  metres  India  winner  1946. 
Indo-Ceylon  1946. 

18.  Pritam  Singh  Dhaun.  200  metres.  400  metres 
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hurdles.  India  record  1944.  400  metres  India  winner 

!944- 

19.  Kishan  Singh.  Hammer  Throw.  India  record 
1944.  India  winner  1948.  Asian  Games  1951. 

20.  Pritam  Singh.  Discus.  India  winner  1944-48. 
Indo-Ceylon  1946. 

21.  Hardev  Singh,  Zail  Singh,  Hazoora  Singh, 
Pritam  Singh  Dhaun.  4  x  400  metres  relay.  India 
winners  1944. 

22.  Sadhu  Singh.  5,000  metres  walk.  India  record 
I946- 

23.  Zail  Singh.  1,500  metres.  India  winner  1946-48. 
Indo-Ceylon  1946. 

24.  Niranjan  Singh.  Long  Jump.  India  winner  1940. 
Indo-Ceylon  1946. 

25.  Banta  Singh.  Pole  Vault.  India  winner  1946-48. 
Indo-Ceylon  1946. 

26.  Nirbhai  Singh,  no  metre  hurdles.  Indo-Ceylon 

i946- 

27.  Nazir  Singh.  Steeplechase.  India  winner  1946. 
India  record  1948. 

28.  Balwant  Singh.  400  metres  India  winner  1948. 
4  x  400  metres  relay  last  leg.  Asian  winner  1951. 

29.  Menhga  Singh.  High  Jump.  India  winner  1948. 
India  record  1951.  Asian  Games  1951. 

It  now  only  remains  to  say  a  few  well-deserved  words 
about  Raja  Bhalindar  Singh,  younger  brother  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  Maharaja,  inspired  like  his  father  and  brother 
before  him,  with  the  sporting  ideal.  In  recent  years  he 
has  held  the  posts  of  President  of  the  Amateur  Athletic 
Federation  of  India  and  also  President  of  the  Swimming 
Federation  of  India.  He  is  one  of  the  two  representatives 
of  India  on  the  International  Olympic  Committee.  And, 
as  President  of  the  Patiala  Olympic  Association  from 
1951  to  1957,  Raja  Bhalindar  Singh  made  it  one  of  the 
foremost  sporting  bodies  in  the  state. 
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At  Aitchison  College,  Raja  Bhalindar  Singh  played, 
and  excelled  in,  most  games,  and  finished  as  captain  of 
the  cricket  team.  He  went  to  Cambridge  University  from 
1 937  to  1939,  playing  in  the  Cricket  XI  when  under 
twenty.  He,  also,  has  maintained  the  family  traditions  of 
service  outside  sport.  Enjoying  a  distinguished  public  life, 
he  was  President  of  his  state’s  War  Board  during  the 
Second  World  War.  He  has  been  a  responsible  civil 
servant  and  is  today  a  Member  of  Parliament  of  East 
Punjab  State.  His  interests  range  from  agriculture  to 
classical  music. 

In  the  summer  of  1958  he  was  selected  as  Chef-de- 
Mission  of  the  India  contingent  to  the  Tokyo  third  Asian 
Games.  He  was  forced  to  rush  back  from  Tokyo,  how¬ 
ever,  to  contest  an  election  to  the  Punjab  Legislative 
Assembly.  His  easy  victory  showed  the  esteem  in  which 
he  is  held  by  the  people  of  Patiala. 

Not  the  least  interesting  of  the  sporting  achievements 
of  Patiala  is  the  cricket  ground  at  Chail,  the  summer 
capital  of  the  former  Patiala  State.  Set  at  7,500  feet 
above  sea  level,  it  is  the  highest  cricket  ground  in  the 
world.  It  is  said  to  be  an  engineering  marvel.  But,  to  me, 
it  is  more  than  that.  Towering  above  all  its  fellows 
throughout  the  world,  it  is  somehow  symbolic  of  the  spirit 
of  its  creator  .  .  .  Patiala — a  name  forever  synonymous 
with  the  best  in  Indian  sport. 


CHAPTER  V 


THE  PATAUDIS— FATHER  AND  SON. 
WILL  “TIGER”  ALSO  CAPTAIN  INDIA? 

The  tragedy  of  Indian  cricket,  down  the  short  history  of 
its  establishment,  has  been  that  we  have  been  denied  the 
assistance  of  some  of  our  greatest  players.  I  have  already 
written  of  Ranji  and  of  Duleep;  I  have  told  how  their 
attitude  was  summed  up  by  the  immortal  Ranji  in  the 
words :  “Duleep  and  I  are  English  cricketers.” 

And  so  at  last  it  is  pleasant  to  write  of  a  distinguished 
player  who  learnt  his  cricket  in  England,  and  who 
achieved  the  heights  there,  but  who  was  in  the  end  pre¬ 
pared  to  help  his  own  country. 

The  Nawab  of  Pataudi,  by  education  and  cricket  pro¬ 
gress,  had  much  in  common  with  his  two  great  prede¬ 
cessors.  All  three  played  for  England  after  passing 
through  one  of  her  major  universities;  and  all  three 
achieved  the  ambition  of  every  English  cricketer — that 
of  hitting  a  century  in  his  first  Test  against  Australia. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  Pataudi  was  so  great  a  batsman 
as  Ranj  i,  or  even  as  Duleep;  the  historical  evidence  sug¬ 
gests  that  he  was  not,  but  he  was  still  good  enough  to 
make  many  runs,  to  make  a  big  impression  on  those  who 
saw  him,  and  to  establish  at  least  one  record  which  is 
unlikely  to  be  beaten  quickly.  His  was  the  life  of  the 
sportsman,  sadly  short  but  splendidly  worth  living. 

Pataudi  was,  indeed,  an  all-rounder.  A  fine  hockey 
player — a  true  Indian  sportsman! — and  a  talented  and 
enthusiastic  performer  on  the  polo  field,  his  first  and  best 
love  remained  cricket.  Appropriately,  and  tragically,  he 
died  on  the  sporting  field. 
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We  have  seen  how,  in  the  case  of  Ranjitsinhji,  recogni¬ 
tion  as  a  cricketer  came  slowly.  In  those  days  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  colour  prejudice  to  be  broken  down;  the  fact 
that  the  man  was  a  cricket  genius  did  not,  at  first,  seem 
to  matter.  The  surprise  was  that  “this  chap  from  the 
East”  could  play  so  English  a  game  as  cricket  at  all!  We 
have  seen,  too,  how  modestly  but  how  effectively,  by  deed 
rather  than  word,  Ranji  put  his  detractors  in  their  places. 

With  Pataudi  recognition  came  in  an  altogether  dif¬ 
ferent  way.  He  reached  his  cricket  peak  at  a  time  when 
university  society  presented  few  of  the  problems  which 
Ranji  had  to  face.  A  man  was  judged,  on  the  cricket 
field,  solely  by  his  ability  to  play  cricket;  a  very  logical 
standard  which  I  would  commend,  in  passing,  to  the 
attention  of  the  South  African  cricket  authorities. 

And  so  it  was  with  Pataudi  ...  or  “Pat,”  as  we  used  to 
know  him.  He  played  for  Oxford  University  against 
Cambridge,  for  the  first  time  in  1929,  and  scored  106. 
And  here,  I  think,  I  should  pause  to  explain  the  position 
of  university  cricket  as  seen  by  the  players. 

The  standard  of  play  of  the  two  major  universities  of 
England  is  fairly  low  at  the  moment;  although  both 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  during  their  comparatively  short 
season,  play  against  most  of  the  county  teams,  they  rarely 
enjoy  more  than  a  handful  of  victories  each  year. 
Furthermore,  most  counties  use  these  fixtures  as  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  try  out  young  players,  and  so  do  not  generally 
field  anything  like  a  representative  eleven.  To  the  univer¬ 
sities,  too,  these  preliminary  matches  are  apt  to  be  a 
means  to  an  end. 

The  end  comes  in  the  annual  University  Match,  held 
in  mid-season  at  Lord’s,  when  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
meet.  A  man  who  plays  in  this  match  is  awarded  his 
“Blue” — and,  even  in  this  modern  unemotional  world,  a 
university  Blue  is  something  to  be  forever  treasured. 

To  the  university  cricketer,  success  in  the  big  match  has 
an  importance  all  of  its  own.  Many  Oxford  and 
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Cambridge  cricketers  have  gone  on  to  play  in  Test  cricket, 
and  some  of  them  have  reached  the  heights,  leaving 
behind  a  memory  of  wonderful  achievements  and  tall 
scores  in  the  record  books.  Yet  I  think  most  of  them,  if 
they  were  honest,  would  agree  that  few  moments  in  their 
life  have  meant  so  much,  in  quite  the  same  way,  as  that 
in  which  they  represented  their  university  against  the 
other. 

I  have  made  this  digression  in  order  to  try  to  put  into 
perspective  Pat’s  hundred  in  his  first  Varsity  Match — and 
also  what  followed  two  years  later.  This  match  in  1929 
was  drawn,  and  though  Pat  also  played  in  1930,  Cam¬ 
bridge  then  won  by  the  large  margin  of  205  runs. 

The  1931  match  started  remarkably,  for  a  Cambridge 
player  called  Ratcliffe  hit  201  in  the  first  innings.  This 
was  the  highest  score  ever  hit  in  the  series,  the  first  double 
century.  More  important  to  our  story,  it  was  to  Pat  a 
challenge — and  few  sportsmen  as  zestful  and  red-blooded 
as  he  can  resist  the  lure  of  a  challenge. 

He  has  gone  on  record  as  saying,  as  he  watched  Rat- 
cliffe’s  innings,  “I  will  do  better.”  His  friends  smiled  at 
his  spirit — they  knew  it  was  not  conceit — but  they  found 
it  hard  to  take  him  seriously.  The  target  he  had  set  him¬ 
self  was  enormous  by  any  standards.  It  would  be  a  re¬ 
markable  feat  for  even  the  very  best  batsman  to  score  a 
double  century  “to  order”  against  the  weakest  bowling. 
And  the  Cambridge  bowling  was  anything  but  weak.  The 
side  included  Kenneth  Fames,  the  Essex  and  England 
fast  bowler,  who  was  killed  while  serving  with  the  R.A.F. 
during  the  Second  World  War,  and  Freddie  Brown,  who 
bowled  medium-pace  leg-breaks,  later  captained  Eng¬ 
land,  and  who  remains  in  cricket  even  now  as  manager  of 
England’s  1958-59  tour  of  Australia. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  Pataudi  achieved  all  he  set  out 
to  do.  He  hit  238  not  out  and  Oxford  were  able  to  declare 
at  453  for  eight;  they  ultimately  won  by  eight  wickets. 
It  was  irony  indeed  for  poor  Ratcliffe.  The  fixture  was 
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then  104  years  old,  and  he  was  the  first  man  to  reach  200 
in  it.  So  it  was  rough  justice  that  his  record  should  last  for 
only  twenty-four  hours ! 

For  Pat  his  achievement  meant  much,  and  for  India 
also.  His  record  remains  to  this  day.  Yet  another  touch 
of  irony  about  it  all  was  that  Pat  played  his  innings  under 
the  captaincy  of  a  South  African — Alan  Melville,  who 
later  went  on  to  lead  Sussex  and  his  own  country. 

Only  twice  since  this  extraordinary  match  of  1931  has 
the  magic  figure  200  been  reached  in  the  university  fix¬ 
ture.  In  1954  Michael  Smith,  who  has  been  capped  for 
England  at  rugby  football  as  well  as  cricket,  and  who  is 
now  the  cricket  captain  of  Warwickshire,  hit  201  not  out; 
and,  in  1957,  another  Oriental  wrote  his  name  into  cricket 
history.  This  was  Gamini  Goonesena,  from  Ceylon,  who 
captained  Cambridge  and  scored  21 1  for  them;  this, 
second  only  to  Pat’s  score,  is  the  highest  Cambridge  inn¬ 
ings  in  the  fixture. 

But  let  us  return  to  Pataudi,  as  did  the  eyes  and  the 
conversation  of  the  cricket  world  so  often  in  that  year  of 
1931  and  in  the  years  to  come.  Pat  impressed  in  the  uni¬ 
versity  match  of  1931  for  a  combination  of  the  qualities 
which  go  into  the  making  of  a  great  player.  The  deter¬ 
mination  was  there,  without  a  doubt;  he  had  shown  it 
with  what  seemed  a  rash  statement  before  he  went  in, 
and  he  had  shown  it  a  hundred  times  during  his  memor¬ 
able  innings.  The  concentration,  too,  for  you  do  not  score 
238  runs  in  any  circumstances  without  concentration.  In 
addition  he  showed  a  splendid  combination  of  attack  and 
defence.  He  was  watchful  when  he  needed  to  be — and 
that,  against  Fames  and  Brown,  was  often — yet  he  was 
full  of  strokes  which  thrilled  the  crowd,  frustrated  the 
bowlers  and  warmed  the  hands  of  their  fielders. 

Pataudi,  in  those  days,  was  lean  and  graceful.  He  was 
twenty-one  years  old  but,  alas,  already  showing  signs  of 
the  heart  trouble  which  was  to  hasten  his  end.  As  he 
walked  back  to  the  pavilion  after  his  innings,  as  the 
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Lord’s  crowd  stood  in  their  time-honoured  gesture  of  high 
approval  to  applaud  him  in,  he  was  a  sick  man.  He 
reached  the  dressing-room  without  hearing  the  congratu¬ 
lations  showered  upon  him  by  his  Oxford  team-mates.  He 
collapsed  from  the  strain,  as  little  more  than  twenty  years 
later  he  was  again  and  finally  to  collapse. 

But  in  1931  he  quickly  recovered — in  time  to  enjoy 
Oxford  s  first  win  for  eight  years.  It  was  Pat’s  last  year  at 
Oxford,  and  it  was  to  be  six  more  years  before  Oxford 
could  stage  a  similar  celebration. 

Pat  was  born  in  1910;  his  full  name  was  Iftikhar  Hus¬ 
sain,  Nawab  of  Pataudi,  which  was  a  state  contiguous  to 
the  Metropolitan  District  of  Delhi.  His  first  schooling  was 
at  Chief’s  College,  Lahore,  in  the  Punjab.  As  a  cricketer 
he  was  quickly  seen  to  be  a  “natural” — which  is  to  say 
that  he  showed  an  immediate  talent  for  the  game,  an 
instinctive  understanding  of  its  requirements.  Like  Ranji 
before  him  he  had  all  the  typically  Indian  athletic  vir¬ 
tues  ;  and  he  directed  them  effortlessly  into  the  ways  of  his 
cricket. 

He  enjoyed  skilled  coaching,  from  M.  G.  Salter,  a 
former  Oxford  Blue  who  was  then  Principal  of  a  college 
in  North  India,  and  Frank  Woolley,  one  of  cricket’s  very 
greatest  batsmen,  a  left-handed  stylist  for  Kent  and 
England. 

A  cricketer  of  Pataudi’s  gifts,  of  course,  cannot  be 
taught  to  play  the  game;  the  business  of  coaching,  when 
you  are  dealing  with  the  highest  talent,  is  not  nearly  so 
simple.  The  routine  text-book  stuff  is  all  right  for  lesser 
mortals,  but  not  for  the  great.  You  cannot  teach  a  deli¬ 
cate  flower  to  grow;  you  can  only  put  a  stick  in  here  and 
there  to  help  it  on  its  way. 

So  it  is  for  the  cricket  coach  who  finds  real  talent  for 
the  game.  Fortunately  for  Pat  his  coaches  quickly  realised 
the  things  of  which  he  was  capable.  They  did  not  try  to 
teach  him  to  do  what  his  instinct  already  told  him  to  do. 
Instead,  they  offered  priceless  advice  and  guidance, 
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lending  their  experience  to  his  development.  They  taught 
him  only  what  golfers  call  “match  play.”  And  so,  with  the 
best  possible  start  to  his  cricket  career,  he  went  to  Oxford 
University  ...  to  the  record  score — and  the  collapse. 

And  here,  of  course,  was  something  else  he  had  in  com¬ 
mon  with  Ranji  and  Duleep;  all  three  suffered  from  ill¬ 
ness  or  affliction  throughout  their  playing  life.  Ranji’s 
asthma,  which  kept  him  awake  night  after  night  and 
which  meant  that  he  frequently  went  to  the  wicket  a  tired 
man;  Duleep’s  tuberculosis,  which  curtailed  his  career 
and  caused  the  collapse  during  his  year  as  Sussex  captain 
— which  was,  incidentally,  also  1931;  and  Pat’s  heart 
trouble,  which  lurked  always  round  the  corner  as  he 
batted.  What  might  these  three  men  have  done  had  they 
been  completely  fit,  as  they  surely  deserved  to  be ! 

Nature  was  surely  never  so  unkind.  With  one  hand  she 
poured  out  generously  the  spirit  of  sportsmanship  and 
cricket  accomplishment;  but  with  the  other  she  slyly 
tainted  all  three,  so  that  they  must  struggle  through  all 
their  days  to  express  the  genius  that  was  in  them. 

After  his  splendid  career  at  Oxford  was  over,  we  in 
India,  hoped  that  Pat  would  come  home  to  give  us  the 
benefit  of  his  cricket  talent  and  experience.  But  this  was 
not  to  be,  at  least  for  the  present.  Pat  joined  Worcester¬ 
shire,  and  his  first  full  year  in  county  cricket,  1932,  was, 
you  will  recall,  the  year  of  our  first  cricket  tour  to  Eng¬ 
land.  It  was  also  Duleep’s  last  year  in  regular  cricket.  So, 
as  our  young  and  hopeful  team  struggled  along,  we  had 
the  distressing  sight  of  two  fine  players,  who  should  have 
been  ours,  going  their  own  ways  in  English  county  cricket. 

What  a  difference  they  might  have  made  to  our  team ! 
Imagine  our  chagrin  when,  towards  the  end  of  our  1932 
tour,  we  heard  that  Pat  had  been  selected  to  play  for 
England  in  Australia  in  the  coming  winter.  He  accepted, 
of  course,  and  by  doing  so  stepped  into  what  must  have 
been  the  hottest  tour  in  the  game’s  history. 

“Body-line”  was  not  a  new  technique  in  the  winter  of 
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1932;  it  had  been  used  before,  it  was  used  afterwards, 
and  I  am  sure  it  will  continue  to  be  used  from  time  to 
time.  But  never  had  this  unfortunate  technique  been  used 
so  skilfully,  and  rarely  had  a  team  been  better  equipped 
than  England  were  then  for  the  purpose.  Douglas  Jar- 
dine  was  the  captain,  and  he  had  under  his  command 
fast  bowlers  of  the  ability  of  Harold  Larwood,  Bill  Voce, 
“Gubby”  Allen  and  Bill  Bowes. 

The  result  was  that  the  Australians  were  thrashed  on 
their  own  wickets,  by  four  games  to  one  in  the  five-match 
rubber,  and  they  did  not  appear  to  like  it.  Jardine  was 
criticised  bitterly  and  the  “ruthlessness”  of  his  captaincy 
was  magnified  until  a  major  crisis  in  Commonwealth 
affairs  threatened.  But  all  this  is  background  to  our  main 
story  and  I  think  I  have  already,  in  an  earlier  chapter, 
expressed  my  own  views  on  the  subject  of  Jardine  and 
his  approach  to  the  business  of  captaincy. 

For  the  moment  we  are  concerned  with  an  event  which 
took  place  in  the  Test  match  at  Sydney;  it  was  Pat’s  first 
Test,  and  he  celebrated  the  occasion  by  scoring  102.  The 
atmosphere  at  Sydney  is  never  particularly  tranquil,  even 
at  the  best  of  times,  and  now  the  “body-line”  business 
had  the  place  like  a  cauldron.  Even  to  play  in  the  match 
was  a  test  of  temperament — and  Pat  showed  quite  clearly 
the  quality  of  his. 

It  was  a  fine  achievement,  the  fulfilment  of  a  personal 
ambition  to  Pat;  for  it  meant  that  he  had  joined  his  fore¬ 
runners,  Ranji  and  Duleep,  upon  the  distinguished  list  I 
have  already  quoted.  He  made  no  statement  of  intention 
beforehand;  but  I  believe  that,  just  as  he  had  been  deter¬ 
mined  to  score  at  least  202  at  Lord’s  eighteen  months 
earlier,  he  was  determined  to  score  at  least  100  on  that 
day  at  Sydney.  No  Australian  bowler  was  going  to 
deprive  him  of  so  precious  a  moment ! 

Pat  played  in  one  more  Test  on  the  1932-33  tour,  and 
a  further  one,  also  against  Australia,  in  England  in  1934. 
This  was  the  end  of  his  career  as  an  England  Test  player. 
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It  might  also  have  been  the  end  of  his  cricket  career  alto¬ 
gether,  for  his  health  was  becoming  progressively  more 
troublesome.  But  Pat  refused  to  give  up,  although  he  was 
not  always  able  to  play  regularly.  He  continued  to  give 
valuable  service  to  Worcestershire  .  .  .  and  still  we,  in 
India,  wondered  if  we  might  one  day  see  him  as  a 
cricketer  amongst  us. 

We  tried,  as  our  1936  tour  of  England  came  ever 
closer,  to  settle  the  issue  by  what  we  felt  was  a  bold 
decision.  We  selected  the  Nawab  of  Pataudi  to  captain 
India  in  England.  But,  even  before  Indian  cricket  lovers 
had  got  over  their  surprise  and  pleasure,  the  thought 
died.  Pat  resigned  the  job.  This,  it  seemed  to  us,  really 
was  the  end  of  Pat — but  we  were  wrong. 

Although  he  was  still  a  young  man  his  best  cricket  was 
far  behind  him.  His  great  year  had  been  1931,  with  his 
big  innings  against  Cambridge  and,  among  other  achieve¬ 
ments,  four  centuries  in  successive  innings;  but  now  his 
health,  and  the  effort  involved  in  playing  cricket,  seemed 
to  suggest  that  he  would  never  recapture  the  form  of  his 
youth. 

The  suggestion  was  right,  but  it  did  not  mean  that  there 
was  not  plenty  more  cricket  in  Pat  yet.  Although  we  had 
been  disappointed  once,  when  Pat  rejected  our  invitation 
for  1936,  I  at  least  was  determined  to  try  again  as  soon 
as  the  opportunity  came  along.  The  opportunity  came  in 
1946,  when  India  was  to  tour  England  for  the  first  post¬ 
war  Test  series  anywhere.  We  needed  a  man  of  proven 
ability  and  experience  to  weld  together  players  of  promise 
but  little  experience;  we  needed  a  leader  who  would 
deserve  the  respect  of  India  and  Indian  cricketers  on  and 
off  the  field.  There  was  only  one  man  who  fitted  in  with 
our  requirements — Pat. 

I  put  his  name  forward,  and  pressed  his  claim  strongly ; 
he  was  chosen  for  the  job,  but  not  without  some  opposi¬ 
tion.  This  puzzled  me,  for  he  was  so  obvious  and,  it 
seemed  at  the  time,  perfect  a  choice.  Yet  I  suppose  his 
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rejection  of  our  offer  ten  years  earlier  still  rankled  in  cer¬ 
tain  quarters.  But  the  important  point  was  that  Pat  was 
chosen  as  captain  of  India. 

He  was  the  third  noble  Indian  to  do  honour  to  Eng¬ 
land  on  the  cricket  fields  of  the  world — and  the  first  of 
them  to  lift  a  finger  in  aid  of  Indian  cricket.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  I  write  with  affection  of  Pataudi,  the  man. 
With  Ranji  and  Duleep,  any  sportsman  who  claims  judg¬ 
ment  of  his  game  must  realise  the  quality  of  their  batting ; 
but  any  Indian,  conversely,  must  feel  that  they  let  down 
the  cricket  of  his  country. 

With  Pat  it  was  different.  He  had  played  for  England, 
and  the  cynics  thought  he  was  going  the  way  of  Ranji  and 
Duleep.  But,  whatever  might  have  been  thought  in  the 
past,  he  had  now  “come  home”  to  Indian  cricket.  He 
was  not  any  more  an  Indian  who  played  cricket  for  Eng¬ 
land;  he  was,  simply,  an  Indian  cricketer,  the  captain  of 
India. 

This  was  how  it  seemed  to  us,  in  our  joy,  before  India 
embarked  upon  the  1946  tour.  And,  despite  Pat’s  relative 
failure  in  England,  nothing  could  alter  the  effect  upon 
the  morale  of  Indian  cricket  of  his  presence  and  inspira¬ 
tion.  With  the  lapse  of  time  since  he  had  last  played 
cricket,  and  with  his  continual  struggle  against  ill-health, 
it  was  honestly  no  great  surprise  that  Pat  could  not  recap¬ 
ture  the  form  of  his  youth  when  he  led  India. 

We  were  disappointed,  of  course,  but  we  did  not  blame 
Pat.  There  was  no  question  but  that  he  tried  his  very 
hardest  to  do  justice  to  the  job  of  leading  his  country. 
There  was  no  question,  either,  of  his  keenness  for  the  task 
which  he  had  newly  undertaken.  He  approached  the  job, 
as  he  had  approached  all  others  upon  the  field  of  sport, 
with  the  utmost  enthusiasm. 

He  was  his  own  best  critic,  and  he  appreciated,  more 
than  anyone  else,  how  far  his  cricket  had  fallen  since  those 
golden  days  of  1931.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  he  asked 
me  not  to  put  his  name  forward  as  possible  captain  for 
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India'  s  next  tour,  to  Australia  in  1947-48.  It  was  not  that 
he  did  not  relish  the  job,  for  I  believe  he  would  have 
loved  it — the  opportunity  to  return,  as  leader  of  his  own 
country,  to  the  scene  of  his  triumph  on  behalf  of  Eng¬ 
land.  But  he  knew  at  the  time  that  he  was  not  good 
enough,  so  he  generously  and,  I  believe,  wisely  stepped 
down. 

Yet  Pat  was  far  from  being  old  in  cricket  years — he 
was  thirty-six  in  1946 — and  he  never  gave  up  the  idea  of 
making  a  come-back.  Even  as  much  as  five  years  later 
there  were  rumours  that  he  was  considering  playing  for 
Worcestershire  again.  But,  whatever  may  be  the  truth  of 
the  story,  it  was  not  to  be.  His  heart  trouble  enjoyed  its 
evil  triumph,  and  death  ended  the  cricket  career  which 
Pat’s  determination  would  not  relinquish. 

The  Nawab  of  Pataudi  suffered  a  heart  attack  and  died 
while  playing  polo  at  New  Delhi  on  January  5th,  1952. 
It  was  the  eleventh  birthday  of  his  son,  Mansur  Ali  Khan, 
who  was  of  course  to  have  a  tea-party.  As  tea-time 
approached,  and  as  the  boy  saw  his  father’s  shooting- 
brake  drive  up,  he  rushed  joyfully  out  to  meet  it.  Before 
servants  could  draw  him  away,  the  boy  had  seen  what 
the  truck  contained — the  body  of  his  father. 

And  so,  in  tragedy,  might  this  part  of  our  story  have 
ended;  but  the  boy,  now  himself  named  the  Nawab  of 
Pataudi,  has  taken  a  hand  in  his  family’s  cricket  destiny. 
Already  he  promises  to  equal  the  achievements  of  his 
father;  and,  because  I  believe  he  is  also  blessed  with  his 
father’s  ambition,  there  are  higher  standards  still  at 
which  he  might  aim.  For  he  has  the  chance,  if  he  is 
equipped  to  take  it,  of  following  in  the  tradition  of  Indian 
cricketers  started  by  Ranji  and  carried  on  by  Duleep  and 
Pat. 

When  one  is  writing  about  Indians  of  the  same  family 
it  is  not  always  easy  to  differentiate  between  them.  So, 
just  as  the  father  was  nicknamed  Pat  at  Balliol,  Oxford, 
I  shall  refer  to  the  young  Nawab  as  “Tiger” — the  name 
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given  him  by  the  boys  of  Winchester  College,  of  which  he 
is  a  pupil.  To  the  English  cricket  public,  who  sometimes 
find  difficulty  with  Indian  names,  both  father  and  son 
are  known,  with  cheeky  affection,  as  the  “Noob!” 

But  I  am  telling  you  about  Tiger — the  man  in  whom 
I  believe  lies  much  of  India’s  cricket  destiny,  and  of 
whom  I,  for  one,  have  the  highest  hopes.  Tiger,  just 
eleven  when  his  father  died,  grew  up  quickly  under  the 
influence  of  this  family  tragedy. 

He  has  been  educated  entirely  in  England,  unlike  his 
father,  going  first  to  a  preparatory  school  in  Hertford¬ 
shire,  Locker’s  Park.  And  even  here  he  showed  his  extra¬ 
ordinary  talent  for  cricket.  One  story  concerns  him  play¬ 
ing  in  a  game  against  a  rival  school,  Emsworth  House. 
Tiger,  it  is  said,  hit  ioo  out  of  his  side’s  total  of  108  and 
then  had  a  hand — bowled,  caught  or  run  out — in  the  dis¬ 
missal  of  every  member  of  the  opposition ! 

From  Locker’s  Park,  Tiger  passed  to  Winchester  Col¬ 
lege,  the  famous  public  school  in  Hampshire.  He  immedi¬ 
ately  came  under  the  influence  of  Hubert  Doggart,  a 
master  at  the  school  who  was  also  in  charge  of  cricket, 
and  who  had  played  for  Cambridge  University,  Sussex 
and  England. 

Doggart  was  a  remarkable  all-round  sportsman,  who 
had  gained  Blues  for  cricket,  football,  squash,  rackets  and 
fives,  and  had  captained  the  university  in  four  of  these 
five  sports.  He  was  the  ideal  person  to  catch  the  imagina¬ 
tion  of  young  Tiger.  Doggart  was  assisted  in  his  job  at 
Winchester  by  George  Cox,  who  had  played  for  Sussex 
since  1931,  the  year  in  which  Tiger’s  father  thrashed  the 
Cambridge  bowling. 

Cox,  who  was  also  a  fine  footballer,  was  reckoned  to  be 
just  about  the  best  player  of  his  day  who  was  not  picked 
for  England — which  is,  perhaps,  another  way  of  saying 
that  he  was  well  worth  a  “cap.”  His  highest  score  of  234 
not  out  was,  incidentally,  hit  against  the  Indian  tourists 
at  Hove  in  1946. 
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Under  the  influence  of  two  so  fine  and  experienced 
cricketers  as  Doggart  and  Cox,  Tiger’s  progress  was 
impressive.  And,  because  both  these  men  were  Sussex 
players,  it  was  no  surprise  that  Tiger  should  forsake  his 
father’s  old  county,  Worcestershire. 

Tiger  was  sixteen  when  he  first  played  for  Sussex,  thus 
following  directly  in  the  footsteps  of  Ranji  and  Duleep. 
There  was  another  reason  for  his  Sussex  allegiance,  too, 
for  Tiger  spent  his  school  holidays  staying  with  guardians 
at  Wisborough  Green,  a  picturesque  Sussex  village.  He 
does  not  scorn  to  play  cricket  on  the  village  green,  in  the 
true  English  tradition  of  the  game,  and  I  believe  the  local 
people  enjoy  it  as  hugely  as  does  Tiger  himself. 

Tiger  showed  something  of  the  growing  power  of  his 
cricket  in  the  summer  of  1958.  He  was  seventeen  then, 
already  a  county  cricketer,  but  still  a  schoolboy.  Doggart 
collected  a  scratch  eleven  to  play  against  the  College  team 
of  which  Tiger  was,  of  course,  a  member.  Doggart’s  side 
contained  the  sort  of  bowling  which  was  likely  to  be  alto¬ 
gether  beyond  schoolboy  opponents.  Yet  in  matches  of 
this  sort,  top-class  cricketers  play  for  pleasure  rather  than 
hard  work — usually;  but,  by  the  end  of  this  particular 
afternoon,  Tiger  was  receiving  the  “full  treatment” — and 
yet  he  went  on  batting  with  a  poise  and  certainty  which 
defied  all  the  talent  ranged  against  him  .  .  .  Robin 
Marler,  a  Cambridge  Blue  off-spinner  who  had  come 
near  to  playing  for  England  and  who  now  captained 
Sussex;  Ian  Thomson,  a  tireless  and  skilful  medium-fast 
seam  bowler  who  flew  as  a  replacement  to  the  M.C.C. 
“A”  tour  of  Pakistan  in  1955-56  but  failed  only  for  lack 
of  practice;  and  Denis  Compton,  a  great  batsman  in 
decline  because  of  his  knee  injury  but  still  immensely 
crafty  with  left-arm  spin. 

Against  these  bowlers  Tiger  hit  a  century;  he  won  the 
match  for  his  side — and  he  did  it  by  slamming  the  bowl¬ 
ing  of  his  own  county  captain  high  over  long-on  for  six ! 
A  schoolboy  romance,  if  you  like ;  yet  it  is  true. 
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No  doubt  under  the  influence  of  Doggart,  Tiger  has 
shown  class  in  other  sports.  He  has  played  left-half  in  the 
Winchester  football  team,  and  has  been  a  co-finalist  in 
the  doubles  of  the  Public  Schools  Rackets  Championships. 
Yet  cricket  is  his  first  game;  it  is  the  game  in  which  he 
will,  I  hope  and  believe,  play  himself  into  world  sporting 
history. 

He  has  still  a  lot  to  learn,  as  he  himself  knows  well 
enough.  His  technique  is  not  yet  perfect,  particularly  on 
the  off-side,  but  he  is  already  a  stroke-player  of  the  sort 
that  people  will  travel  a  long  way  to  watch.  He  has  all 
the  athletic  vigour  of  his  father  as  a  young  man;  and, 
happily,  there  is  no  suggestion  in  Tiger  of  the  ill-health 
which  has  sapped  the  strength  of  his  predecessors. 

I  believe  that  it  is  Tiger’s  intention,  ultimately,  to  enter 
India’s  Foreign  Service — but  that  he  also  means  to  leave 
himself  plenty  of  time  for  cricket.  And  so  it  is  inevitable 
that  we  should  think  of  his  cricket  future. 

Cricket,  it  has  been  said  often  enough,  is  an  uncertain 
game.  And  so  it  is  risky  to  try  to  see  into  the  future;  but 
it  is  a  risk  I  must  take  on  this  point.  I  would  say  that, 
providing  Tiger  maintains  the  promise  he  has  shown  as  a 
schoolboy  over  the  last  few  years,  he  will  soon  be  of  Test 
status.  Assuming  this  prophesy  comes  true  we  must  imme¬ 
diately  ask  ourselves  another  question,  one  of  the  utmost 
importance  for  the  future  of  Indian  cricket.  Who  will  he 
play  for? 

He  has  behind  him  the  example  of  Ranji  and  Duleep, 
who  both  played  for  Sussex,  as  does  Tiger;  both  went  on 
into  the  England  team ;  both  plainly  cared  little  for  Indian 
cricket  as  such.  There  is  also  the  example  of  his  own 
father,  who  played  for  England,  but  turned  finally  to 
India — when,  alas,  it  was  too  late. 

I  believe  Tiger  will  not  follow  any  of  these  examples.  I 
believe  he  will  be  available  to  India  and  only  to  India, 
and  that,  in  time,  he  will  captain  his  country.  He  is  born 
to  leadership  and  India,  as  I  shall  explain  later,  is  a 
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country  at  present  sadly  lacking  in  the  talent  for  cricket 
captaincy.  On  this  point  of  Indian  sport,  at  least,  the 
future  seems  to  me  to  be  clear — that  Tiger  is  our  cricket 
captain  of  the  future. 


CHAPTER  VI 


WE  CLIMB  THE  VICTORY  STAND. 
HOCKEY  IN  EXCELSIS 

Of  all  India’s  various  sporting  achievements,  it  is  on 
the  field  of  hockey  that  the  greatest  impression  has  been 
made  on  the  world  at  large.  In  this  game  only,  we  have 
reigned  supreme  and  unchallenged  since  we  first  began  to 
compete  with  other  countries.  This  I  have  already  men¬ 
tioned;  but  otherwise  hockey  has  so  far  played  only  a 
small  part  in  my  story. 

In  many  ways  this  is  an  injustice  to  a  fine  game  and  to 
the  many  Indians  who  have  worked  and  played  for  our 
country’s  success  in  it.  But  cricket  has  dominated  my  book 
so  far  simply  because  three  of  the  greatest  Indian  sports¬ 
men — Ranjitsinhji,  Duleepsinhji  and  the  Nawab  of 
Pataudi — were  first  and  foremost  cricketers.  It  was  fitting 
that  they,  who  dominate  the  background  of  our  portrait, 
should  have  received  attention. 

But  India’s  success  in  hockey  has  been  greater  than  that 
in  cricket;  greater,  indeed,  than  in  any  other  game.  What 
is  no  less  remarkable  is  that  success  has  come  with  no 
great  stars  to  guide  us.  We  have  had  fine  players,  of 
course,  but  essentially  our  hockey  has  been  a  team  effort. 
It  is  a  game  of  the  people,  and  the  people  are  responsible 
for  the  progress  we  have  made  in  it. 

Since  India  first  competed  in  the  Olympic  Games  in 
1928  we  have  resisted  every  challenge  to  our  hockey 
“summit.”  Though  we  were  technically  beaten  in  the 
1958  Asian  Games,  on  goal  average,  by  Pakistan,  the 
four-yearly  Gold  Medal  for  Olympic  hockey  has  been 
India’s  property  for  more  than  thirty  years.  Furthermore, 
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the  state  of  the  game  in  India  at  present,  and  the  efforts 
of  organisation  being  made  by  the  Indian  Hockey  Federa¬ 
tion,  suggest  that  this  mastery  is  unlikely  to  be  brought  to 
an  end  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

If  any  game  can  truly  be  described  as  our  own,  as  our 
“National  Game,”  it  is  hockey;  for  this  reason,  it  is  worth 
paying  more  attention  to  its  origins  than  to  those  of  the 
other  games  which  we  play. 

Hockey,  when  you  come  to  think  of  it,  is  a  development 
of  one  of  man’s  most  basic  instincts,  hitting  a  ball  with  a 
stick.  Or,  to  go  back  further  still,  hitting  an  object — any 
object — with  a  suitably  shaped  club.  Cricket,  of  course, 
has  developed  in  a  broadly  similar  way  but,  because  it  is 
at  heart  more  complicated,  it  emerged  that  much  the 
later. 

Hockey,  indeed,  is  said  to  be  the  oldest  of  all  games 
played  with  a  ball  and  a  stick.  It  has  had  a  romantic 
journey,  travelling  much  of  the  world  in  search  of  a  home 
where  it  would  be  accorded  the  respect  it  deserves.  Now, 
in  the  twentieth  century,  it  has  found  that  home — in 
India. 

Macaulay  it  was  who  said  “history  is  a  lie  believed 
upon”;  he  was  a  great  historian  himself — and  a  cynic,  too, 
it  seems !  My  point  is  that  the  early  history  of  hockey,  as 
as  much  as  that  of  any  game  or  process  in  the  world,  is 
largely  a  matter  of  conjecture.  Those  who  want  to  delve 
in  the  past  have  to  rely  on  a  mixture  of  deduction  and 
guesswork,  and  then  quite  probably  the  accepted  fact  will 
be  merely  a  matter  of  one  man’s  opinion  against  another. 

Certainly  most  historians  believe  that  hockey  has  its 
deepest-laid  roots  in  Persia,  and  that  a  crude  form  of  the 
game  was  played  there  as  far  back  as  2000  b.c.  In  later 
years  it  sprang  up  in  many  other  countries  and,  once 
again,  the  belief  is  that  this  was  merely  a  matter  of  one 
country  picking  it  up  from  another — perhaps  through  the 
tales  of  travellers,  or  through  an  invaded  people  watching 
their  attackers  at  play. 
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Even  so,  I  imagine  that  countries  far  from  Persia  must 
have  had  some  pastimes  which  are  not  unconnected  with 
our  story,  and  the  fact  that  certain  European  countries 
play  games  which  are  obviously  related  to,  but  different 
from,  hockey  bears  out  this  view.  In  other  words,  the 
development  of  the  game  was  not  nearly  so  simple  as  some 
people  would  like  to  believe.  It  was  not  a  matter  of  it 
starting  in  country  A,  moving  to  country  B,  then  going  on 
to  country  C.  . .  . 

It  is,  however,  likely  that  hockey  moved  to  Greece 
direct  from  Persia,  and  it  is  in  Greece  that  we  have  some 
of  the  earliest  definite  historical  evidence  of  the  game’s 
existence.  This,  discovered  in  Athens  in  1942,  was  a  bas- 
relief  in  a  wall  known  to  have  been  built  by  Themistocles, 
who  lived  from  514  to  449  b.c.  The  illustration  is  of  two 
players  engaged  in  what  clearly  resembles  the  modern 
“bully.”  The  odd  thing  about  the  picture  is  that  the 
players  are  holding  their  sticks — which  are  not  at  all 
unlike  modern  hockey  sticks — with  the  points  downwards. 
The  bas-relief  is  now  on  show  in  the  National  Museum  in 
Copenhagen,  Denmark. 

Since  this  time  the  game  has  cropped  up  frequently  in 
records,  and  the  historical  evidence  for  its  broad  progress 
— from  East  to  West,  then  back  to  the  East — is  strong. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  related  game  has  been 
played  by  the  Red  Indian  tribes  of  America  for  thousands 
of  years,  but  the  clearest  historical  evidence  of  the  modern 
emergence  of  the  game  we  know  comes  from  France. 

During  the  Middle  Ages  the  French  played  a  game 
which  they  called  “hoquet”  and  which  clearly  resembles 
our  own  game  in  many  important  ways.  “Hoquet,”  in¬ 
cidentally,  is  the  French  name  for  a  shepherd’s  stick. 
Although  records  are  vague  the  presumption  is  that  a 
game  which  the  modern  hockey  players  would  at  least 
recognise  was  current  in  many  countries  at  this  time,  and 
that  probably  string  balls  and  ash  sticks  were  used. 

Yet,  as  I  shall  tell  you,  it  was  from  Britain  that  the 
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modern  game  came  to  India — as  is  the  case  with  so  many 
games.  And  so  it  is  worth  going  to  Britain,  for  a  while,  to 
see  how  the  game  grew  there.  In  both  Ireland  and  Scot¬ 
land  there  exist  to  this  day  “relatives”  of  hockey  which 
have  grown  up  in  the  countries  concerned  and  which  have 
never  really  travelled  far  from  their  borders.  Scotland 
plays  “Shinty”  and  Ireland  “Hurley.”  Both  these  games 
are  in  many  ways  crude,  much  cruder  than  the  hockey  we 
know  today,  and  both,  I  believe,  can  be  pretty  fierce! 
Shinty  has  certainly  been  played  in  Scotland  since  about 
the  twelfth  century;  possibly,  as  is  true  with  many  Scot¬ 
tish  customs,  it  may  have  crossed  from  Ireland,  though 
the  historial  background  to  the  national  games  of  these 
two  countries  are  far  from  clear. 

The  present-day  game  of  hockey  was  developed  in 
England  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  prob¬ 
ably  travelled  from  France.  By  the  last  quarter  of  the 
century  hockey  was  being  played  in  England  with  cricket 
balls  and  oak  sticks  of  no  set  dimensions. 

By  the  standards  of  many  of  the  versions  I  have  men¬ 
tioned,  this  hockey  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  quite  a 
polished  and  highly  developed  game.  Yet  the  pattern  of 
play  was  very  different  from  that  which  we  know  today, 
simply  because  the  composition  of  the  team  was  different. 
There  were  eight  men  in  the  forward  line  as  opposed  to 
five,  as  at  present.  The  eight  were  divided  into  four  inside 
forwards,  and  four  wingers,  two  on  each  side.  Despite  this 
formidable  attacking  line-up  a  side  consisted  of  eleven 
men,  as  at  present;  this  means  that  defence  was  entrusted 
solely  to  one  goalkeeper  and  two  half-backs. 

Rules  were  in  their  infancy,  and  tactics  were  generally 
crude — often  being  of  the  “hit  and  run”  variety.  It  must 
have  been  a  very  rough  game  then,  with  a  good  deal  of 
body  play.  But,  as  the  game  gradually  caught  hold  of  the 
sporting  imagination,  it  assumed  a  more  recognisable  and 
logical  pattern.  The  first  and  most  obvious  point  was  that 
this  original  line-up  of  players  did  not  present  a  remotely 
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adequate  defence.  If  a  side  was  to  defend  successfully  it 
needed  to  call  upon  some  of  its  forwards  to  keep  out  their 
opposite  numbers  and  so,  shortly,  the  inevitable  happened. 

One  of  the  inside  forwards  was  moved  to  an  additional 
half-back  position.  Even  this  was  found  not  to  be  nearly 
adequate  so,  in  1886,  a  three-quarter  back  was  intro¬ 
duced.  Still  the  process — it  was  only  sensible — went  on 
and,  in  the  following  year,  the  number  of  forwards  was 
reduced  to  six,  the  spare  man  being  moved  to  an  addi¬ 
tional  half-back  position.  In  1889  the  team  lay-out  we 
now  know  was  instituted;  the  forwards  were  reduced  to 
five  and  the  defence,  apart  from  the  goalkeeper,  was 
organised  into  a  pattern  of  two  full-backs  and  three  half¬ 
backs.  The  game  became  much  the  more  scientific  in  the 
process  and  the  scrimmages  which  had  been  the  outcome 
of  having  a  top-heavy  forward  line,  unsure  of  its  true  role, 
were  rarely  seen  again. 

In  1883  were  formulated  the  first  rules  which  now  exist, 
by  the  Wimbledon  Hockey  Club  in  South  London.  As  a 
result  of  this  effort  towards  organisation  the  game  quickly 
grew  in  popularity,  and  was  taken  up  by  many  schools 
and  colleges. 

Because  the  “new”  hockey  was  essentially  not  a  danger¬ 
ous  game,  because  it  could  be  played  only  as  fast  and  as 
roughly  as  those  taking  part  wished,  it  became  popular 
with  women  also.  Towards  the  end  of  the  last  century 
hockey  was,  indeed,  considered  to  be  the  national  woman’s 
game  of  England,  and  it  remains  so  to  this  day. 

All  this  progress  was  consolidated  on  January  18th, 
1886,  the  day  which  can  be  said  truly  to  mark  the  birth 
of  India’s  national  game.  Yet  the  birth-place,  of  course, 
was  in  England,  and  this  memorable  occasion  the  found¬ 
ing  of  the  British  Hockey  Association.  The  status  and 
interest  the  game  has  already  achieved  may  be  judged 
from  the  fact  that  the  then  Prince  of  Wales,  later  to 
become  His  Majesty  King  Edward  VII,  accepted  the 
appointment  of  first  President  of  the  Association. 
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Hundreds  of  clubs  immediately  clamoured  for  affiliation 
to  the  Association,  and  the  first  inter-county  hockey 
match,  between  Surrey  and  Middlesex,  was  played  a  year 
after  the  founding.  Our  game  was,  at  last,  established  on 
the  sporting  map. 

The  Irish  Hockey  Association  was  founded  in  1894  and 
in  the  following  year  England  defeated  Ireland  in  the 
first-ever  international  match  by  five  goals  to  nil.  The 
Welsh  Hockey  Association  was  formed  in  1897.  Three 
years  later  an  obvious  need  was  satisfied  when  the  Inter¬ 
national  Hockey  Board  was  formed;  its  first  composition 
was  of  three  members  from  England  and  two  each  from 
Ireland  and  Wales.  This  membership  was  increased  when, 
in  1902,  the  Scottish  Hockey  Association  was  formed  and 
affiliated  to  the  I.H.B. 

The  French,  meanwhile,  had  not  forgotten  their  hockey, 
and  they  doubtless  welcomed  this  outburst  of  the  game  in 
Britain,  for  it  meant  that  there  was  scope  for  them  in  the 
international  field;  the  first  game  between  England  and 
France  was,  in  fact,  played  in  1907.  By  1913  Germany, 
too,  was  ready  to  compete  on  the  international  level,  and 
they  were  easily  defeated  by  England.  Their  next  defeat 
in  which  England  was  involved  took  rather  longer  than 
the  duration  of  a  game  of  hockey!  By  this  time  many 
other  countries  were  keen  to  enter  the  lists  of  top-class 
hockey  and  international  fixtures  gradually  came  into 
being  between  such  lands  as  Belgium,  Denmark,  Holland, 
Spain,  Austria  and  Switzerland.  Still  the  game  spread, 
progressively  to  Australia,  New  Zealand,  South  Africa, 
Japan  and  many  other  parts  of  the  world  as  well. 

Yet  it  was  in  India  that  its  greatest  future  was  waiting. 
Soon  we  shall  return  home  from  our  European  travels  to 
see  how,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
modern  hockey  took  its  firmest  roots  in  India,  but  first  it  is 
worth  while  having  a  look  at  the  development  of  the  rules 
of  the  game. 

The  limits  of  the  striking  circle,  known  as  the  “D,” 
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were  definitely  fixed  in  1886  and,  three  years  later,  the 
size  of  the  field  of  play  was  laid  down  at  a  maximum  of 
100  yards  by  60  yards.  The  game  quickly  became  more 
scientific,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the  better  organisation  of 
its  eleven  players,  but  for  the  time  being  there  was  still  no 
effective  counter  to  rough  play  in  the  ring. 

Thus  the  “penalty  bully”  was  introduced — and  this 
certainly  had  the  salutary  effect  of  minimising  unfair 
play  in  the  striking  ring.  At  almost  the  same  time  a 
further  important  rule  was  brought  in,  making  the  flying 
shot  at  goal  from  a  corner  hit  illegal.  The  law,  as  it  now 
exists,  lays  down  that,  in  order  to  score  a  goal  from  a 
corner  hit  (short  or  long),  the  ball  has  to  be  stopped  (not 
necessarily  motionless)  on  the  ground  by  one  of  the  attack¬ 
ing  side,  or  that  it  must  have  touched  the  person  or  stick 
of  one  of  the  defending  side  before  the  last  stroke  of  the 
attacking  side. 

Prior  to  1906,  the  ball  could  not  be  rolled  in  any  direc¬ 
tion  except  forward,  but  now,  of  course,  it  can  be  rolled 
in  any  direction.  It  was  about  this  time  also  that  the  “off¬ 
side”  rule  was  altered  to  its  present  form,  which  includes 
the  point  that  no  player  can  be  off-side  in  his  own  half  of 
the  ground.  In  1909  the  penalty  corner  was  introduced. 
In  1925,  the  law  relating  to  “sticks”  was  modified,  so  that 
any  deliberate  “sticks”  in  the  ring  with  a  view  to  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  a  goal  was  penalised  with  the  award  of  a 
penalty-bully.  Hooking  was  later  included  under  the  head¬ 
ing  of  dangerous  play  and  so  was  stopped.  Among  recent 
changes  is  the  introduction  of  a  hit  in  place  of  the  25-yard 
bully. 

All  these  changes  and  developments,  it  will  be  seen, 
have  been  aimed  at  making  hockey  a  game  in  which  all 
the  best  physical  and  mental  characteristics  of  the  players 
may  be  brought  out,  and  yet  in  which  there  shall  be  no 
undue  risk  of  injury.  Hockey  is  thus  one  of  the  fastest  and 
cleanest — and  so  most  enjoyable — of  modern  sports.  Its 
appeal  to  the  masses,  and  its  capacity  for  the  spectacular 
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and  the  thrilling,  have  nowhere  been  better  demonstrated 
than  in  India  and  by  Indians. 

We  have  seen  that  the  game  came  to  India  in  the 
eighties  of  the  last  century,  and  that  it  came  from  Eng¬ 
land.  Yet,  bearing  out  my  earlier  point  to  the  effect  that 
its  development  is  not  as  simple  as  some  sporting  historians 
believe,  a  sort  of  crude  hockey  had  been  played  in  India 
for  many  years  before  the  modern  game  was  brought  to 
us.  This  crude  game  existed  under  many  different  local 
names,  one  of  which  was  “Khiddo-Khundi” — cotton  ball 
and  twisted  stick.  This  version  came  from  the  Punjab. 

But  now,  in  the  eighties,  the  modern  game  seemed  to 
capture  the  imagination  of  Indians  anew,  and  it  spread 
rapidly  throughout  the  land.  Even  then,  few  “Pandits” 
could  have  foretold  that  hockey  would  one  day  become 
our  national  game  and  that,  equally  important,  it  would 
be  the  first  game  in  which  India  would  make  a  universal 
name  for  herself. 

As  with  cricket,  among  other  games,  Calcutta  was  quick 
to  give  the  lead;  it  was  here  that,  in  1885,  the  first  Indian 
hockey  clubs  were  formed.  Ten  years  later  the  Beighton 
Cup  Tournament  in  Calcutta,  and  the  Aga  Khan  Tourna¬ 
ment  in  Bombay,  both  of  which  were  to  come  to  play 
such  an  important  part  in  Indian  competitive  hockey, 
began. 

At  first,  of  course,  these  competitions  were  purely  dom¬ 
estic  affairs,  limited  to  teams  from  the  immediate  areas  of 
the  towns  concerned;  but  soon,  as  their  fame  spread  and 
as  the  game  took  an  ever  stronger  grip  on  the  people  of 
India  in  general,  teams  from  all  over  the  country  began 
to  compete.  As  hockey  developed  in  Calcutta  and  Bom¬ 
bay,  it  also  became  popular  in  the  Punjab,  starting  in  the 
Army  units  stationed  there  but,  by  1903,  being  included 
in  the  Punjab  University  Sports  Tournament. 

It  was  in  this  same  year  of  1903  that  the  Lahore  Gym¬ 
khana  Club  started  the  first  completely  open  hockey  com¬ 
petition — the  Hot  Weather  Tournament.  And  all  the  time 
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that  these  big  clubs  and  tournaments  were  concerning 
themselves  with  the  game  their  interest  was  reflected 
throughout  the  land  as  more  and  more  hockey  clubs  were 
founded. 

The  idea  of  forming  the  All- India  Hockey  Association 
came,  not  surprisingly,  from  Calcutta.  As  early  as  the 
years  1907  and  1908  some  preliminary  work  was  done 
towards  its  foundation  by  the  late  Mr.  A.  B.  Rosser,  the 
late  Mr.  N.  R.  Bhattacharjee  and  the  late  Mr.  T.  H. 
Richardson.  But,  after  much  effort  had  been  devoted  to 
the  idea,  it  had  to  be  dropped  for  a  variety  of  reasons. 
Twelve  years  later  another  similar  attempt  failed.  In  1920 
Mr.  C.  E.  Newham,  later  to  become  Vice-President  of  the 
Indian  Hockey  Federation,  and  then  President  of  the 
Punjab  Hockey  Federation,  started  a  campaign  for  a 
central  organisation  of  the  game ;  this,  too,  was  accounted 
a  comparative  failure,  for  the  Federation  did  not  come 
into  being  for  another  four  years. 

In  1924,  at  the  request  of  the  now  defunct  Western 
India  Hockey  Association,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Luard, 
who  was  then  President  of  the  Gwalior  Sports  Association, 
addressed  all  hockey  associations,  clubs  and  individuals 
interested  in  the  game,  and  invited  them  to  a  meeting  at 
Gwalior.  This  meeting,  which  took  place  on  November 
7th,  1925,  resulted  in  the  official  foundation  of  the  Indian 
Hockey  Federation.  As  events  on  the  Olympic  Field,  in  so 
near  a  future,  were  to  prove,  this  was  a  red-letter  date  in 
our  sporting  history. 

At  this  inaugural  meeting  Gwalior,  Bengal,  Sind,  Raj- 
putana,  Western  India,  the  Punjab,  Punjab  University 
and  the  Army  Sports  Control  Board  were  represented. 
Mr.  N.  H.  Ansari  was  elected  Honorary  Secretary  of  the 
I.H.F.,  and  it  was  decided  to  keep  Gwalior  as  the  tem¬ 
porary  headquarters  of  the  Federation  until  such  time  as 
the  organisation  could  become  fully  established  as  a  prac¬ 
tising  authority.  The  teething  stage  might  be  said  to  have 
ended  in  1927,  for  it  was  in  this  year  that  the  head- 
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quarters  of  the  I.H.F.  were  moved  from  Gwalior  to  Delhi; 
Mrs.  T.  P.  Gateley,  former  President  of  the  Delhi  Hockey 
Association,  took  over  as  Honorary  Secretary  with  Major 
I.  Burn-Murdoch  as  President. 

It  was  during  Major  Burn-Murdoch’s  presidency  that 
India  sent  her  first  team  to  the  Olympic  Games.  In  1930 
the  presidency  passed  to  Mr.  R.  E.  Powell  and,  a  year 
later,  to  Mr.  A.  M.  Hayman,  who  had  Mr.  Behram 
Doctor,  of  Bombay,  as  his  Honorary  Secretary.  In  1933 
Pankaj  Gupta  succeeded  Behram  Doctor  as  Honorary 
Secretary,  and  a  year  later  Sir  Joseph  Bhore  was  elected 
President.  Sir  Joseph  retired  in  1935,  handing  over  his 
duties  to  Sir  Jagdish  Parshad,  while  the  function  of 
Honorary  Secretary  passed  to  Jagan  Nath  of  the  Punjab, 
who  is  popularly  known  as  Swami  Jagan  Nath. 

Sir  N.  N.  Sircar  was  elected  President  in  1936  and  Dr. 
A.  C.  Chatterji  of  the  U.P.  took  over  the  secretaryship 
from  Jagan  Nath.  Upon  Sir  N.  N.  Sircar’s  retirement 
in  1938,  Sir  Mohd  Zaffurullah  Khan  was  elected  Presi¬ 
dent,  with  Dr.  Chatterji  remaining  as  Honorary  Secretary. 
Khawaja  Nazim-uddin  (who  later  became  Governor- 
General  of  Pakistan)  was  elected  President  in  1939,  con¬ 
tinuing  until,  in  1944,  he  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Azizul 
Haque. 

The  job  passed,  in  1946,  to  Mr.  Naval  Tata,  a  well- 
known  Bombay  business  magnate,  who  remained  until 
1958,  when  Mr.  Ashwini  Kumar,  D.I.G.  of  Police  in  the 
Punjab,  was  unanimously  elected  in  his  place.  Dr.  Chat¬ 
terji  retained  the  post  of  Honorary  Secretary  until  1953, 
when  B.  L.  Gupta  of  the  Punjab  took  over.  When 
Gupta  left  for  higher  studies  in  Germany  in  1957, 
Mr.  Dayakissen  of  Madras  was  appointed  paid  Secretary 
of  the  I.H.F.  In  1958  Mr.  J.  D.  Nagarwala  was  elected 
as  Honorary  Secretary. 

It  is  a  long — and  rather  indigestible !  — list,  but  I  have 
thought  it  worth  quoting  in  full  so  that  the  generous  ser¬ 
vices  the  cause  of  Indian  Hockey  has  received  from  these 
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men  may  be  known.  Honorary  posts  in  connection  with 
sport,  as  I  well  know  myself,  can  be  a  very  mixed  blessing. 
One  does  not  seek  glory,  of  course — usually  there  is  little 
enough  of  it — but  one  does  not  seek  criticism  either.  This, 
alas,  is  more  readily  forthcoming. 

These  men  I  have  listed  have  given  great  service  to  our 
game.  It  is  their  work,  almost  as  much  as  that  of  the 
players  on  the  field,  which  has  taken  India  to  the  place 
she  enjoys  today  in  world  hockey.  They  deserve  our 
tributes. 

The  official  founder  members  of  the  Indian  Hockey 
Federation  were  Gwalior,  Sind,  Rajputana,  the  Punjab, 
the  Army  Sports  Control  Board  and  Lucknow;  Delhi  soon 
followed  in  membership.  The  Indian  Railways  Athletics 
Association,  which  was  formed  in  1928,  introduced  hockey 
to  their  programme  in  the  following  year,  and  they  joined 
the  I.H.F.  at  the  time  of  the  Railways’  Annual  Cham¬ 
pionships.  The  Police  Sports  Organisation,  which  was 
represented  by  Mr.  R.  E.  Powell,  was  also  a  member  until 
193 1 — in  which  year  Bengal  joined. 

At  this  time  were  was  no  hockey  association  as  such  in 
Bombay  but,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  Mr.  A.  M.  Hayman, 
the  Western  Indian  Football  Association  was  persuaded  to 
start  a  hockey  section,  which  was  affiliated  to  the  I.H.F. 
in  1932.  The  Bombay  Provincial  Hockey  Association  was 
not  itself  formed  until  1937.  A  further  affiliation  came  in 
1934,  that  of  Manavadar  State,  sfiortly  after  the  newly 
formed  Madras  Hockey  Association  had  also  joined. 
Central  India  and  Central  Province  joined  in  1937.  The 
North-West  Frontier  Province,  Baluchistan,  Mysore, 
Patiala,  Baroda,  Hyderabad,  Faridkot  and  Rampur 
States  were  subsequently  affiliated  to  the  Federation, 
which  at  present  has  about  twenty  associations  on  its  lists. 

Hockey  had  been  played  in  the  Olympic  Games  in 
1908  and  in  1920,  in  London  and  Antwerp,  on  both  of 
which  occasions  Great  Britain  won  the  Gold  Medal. 
After  the  latter  year  the  game  was  dropped  from  the 
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programme  of  the  VUIth  Modern  Olympiad  in  Paris  in 
1924  but,  at  the  insistent  request  of  the  Indian  Hockey 
Federation,  it  was  reinstated  for  the  1928  Games  at 
Amsterdam.  This,  as  I  have  told  you,  was  India’s  first 
entry  into  the  Olympic  field,  one  which  was  to  bring  us  a 
line  of  glorious  success  in  our  beloved  hockey. 

Though  our  hockey  players  were,  I  believe,  confident 
that  they  would  not  disgrace  themselves  at  Amsterdam,  I 
am  sure  also  that  they  approached  the  Games  without  any 
fantastic  hopes.  The  I.H.F.  was,  after  all,  but  three  years 
old,  and  we  could  not  have  any  right  to  expect  success 
overnight,  so  to  speak.  Yet  we  sent  a  strong  team,  of  which 
we  were  rightly  proud,  and  we  appointed  Jaipal  Singh, 
who  was  then  studying  at  Balliol  College,  Oxford  Univer¬ 
sity,  to  be  captain.  (He  is  today  the  chief  of  the  Indepen¬ 
dent  Party  in  India’s  Parliament  at  New  Delhi.) 

S.  M.  Yusef  and  the  Nawab  of  Pataudi — so  soon  to  win 
even  greater  distinction  in  another  game — were  also  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  side,  which  was  as  follows : 


Jaipal  Singh  (captain)  J 

S.  M.  Yusef  l 

joined  in  London 

Nawab  of  Pataudi  J 

E.  Penniger  (vice-captain) 

Punjab 

R.  J.  Allen 

Bengal 

M.  Rocque 

G.P. 

L.  G.  Hammond 

U.P. 

R.  A.  Norris 

C.P. 

W.  Cullen 

U.P. 

Kher  Singh 

Punjab 

M.  Gateley 

Delhi 

Shaukat  Ali 

Bengal 

G.  Marthins 

U.P. 

Dhyan  Ghand 

U.P. 

Feroz  Khan 

Punjab 

F.  Seaman 

U.P. 

A.  B.  Rosser  (manager) 

Bengal 

India’s  five  victories  in  the  1928  Olympics  were  all  the 
more  remarkable  because  not  a  single  goal  was  scored 
against  her.  The  scores  were : 
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India  beat  Austria  6-0 

beat  Belgium  9-0 

beat  Denmark  5-0 

beat  Switzerland  6-0 

beat  Holland  3-0 


Four  years  later  India  retained  her  supremacy,  winning 
the  hockey  Gold  Medal  at  the  Los  Angeles  Olympics  in 
1932.  Yet  there  was  not  the  same  thrill  in  success  as  there 
had  been  in  Amsterdam,  simply  because  there  was  little 
opposition.  There  were  only  two  entrants  besides  India — 
Japan,  who  we  beat  by  1 1 — 1,  and  the  United  States, 
who  went  down  by  the  extraordinary  score  of  24-1.  This 
was  India’s  side : 


Lai  Shah  Bokhari  (captain) 

Punjab 

R.  J.  Allen 

Bengal 

C.  Tapsell 

Bengal 

A.  C.  Hind 

Punjab 

L.  C.  Hammond 

U.P. 

S.  Aslam 

Punjab 

F.  Brewin 

Bombay 

Masud  Minhas 

Punjab 

E.  Penniger 

Punjab 

R.  J.  Carr 

Railways 

Gurmit  Singh 

Punjab 

Dhyan  Chand 

Services 

Rup  Singh 

U.P. 

M.  Jaffer 

Punjab 

W.  P.  Sullivan 

Bombay 

P.  Gupta  (non-playing  captain)  Bengal 

G.  D.  Sondhi  (manager) 

Punjab 

The  next  Olympiad,  that  in  Berlin  in  1936,  was  likely 
to  present  a  greater  challenge,  because  the  field  was  larger 
and  the  opposition  more  varied.  This  we  welcomed  and, 
after  trials  in  Calcutta,  we  selected  a  strong  team.  Dhyan 
Chand,  who  was  by  this  time  referred  to  throughout  India 
as  a  “hockey  wizard,”  was  rightly  made  captain;  it  was  a 
very  popular  choice.  This  was  the  team : 

Dhyan  Chand  (captain)  Services 

M.  JafFer  (vice-captain)  Punjab 
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R.  J.  Allen 

Bengal 

Dara  Shah 

Punjab 

C.  Tapsell 

Bengal 

Md.  Hussain 

Manavadar 

W.  Cullen 

Madras 

J.  Phillip 

Bombay 

M.  N.  Masood 

Manavadar 

Ahsan  Md.  Khan 

Bhopal 

Peter  Fernandes 

Sind 

Gurcharan  Singh 

Punjab 

Roop  Singh 

U.P. 

Ahmad  Sher  Khan 

Bhopal 

Shahabuddin 

Manavadar 

B.  M.  Nimal 

Bombay 

Emmett 

Bengal 

Michie 

Railways 

J.  Gallibardy 

Bengal 

Prof.  Jagan  Nath  (manager) 

Punjab 

P.  Gupta  (asst,  manager) 

Bengal 

And  here  are  their  results : 

India  beat  Hungary 

4-0 

beat  U.S.A. 

7-o 

beat  Japan 

9-0 

beat  France 

1 0-0 

beat  Germany 

8-1 

The  war  prevented  Olympic  Games  in  the  years  1940 

and  1944  and,  because  the  rules  of  the  contest  lay  down 

that  the  four-yearly  sequence  shall 

never  be  broken,  the 

next  meeting  was  not  until  1948, 

in  London.  Here  are 

India’s  triumphant  hockey  players  and  their  results: 

Kishen  Lai  (captain) 

Railways 

K.D.Singh“Babu”  (vice-capt.)  U.P. 

Leo  Pinto 

Bombay 

R.  Francis 

Madras 

Trilochan  Singh 

Punjab 

Akhtar  Hussain 

Bhopal 

W.  de  Souza 

Bombay 

R.  S.  Gentle 

Bombay 

Keshava  Dutt 

Bengal 

Maxie  Vaz 

Bombay 

Jaswant  Singh 

Bengal 

4 — POIS 
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L.  Claudius 

Bengal 

Amir  Kumar 

Bombay 

L.  Fernandes 

Bombay 

Latifur  Rehman 

Bhopal 

Pet  Jansen 

Bengal 

R.  Rodrigues 

Bombay 

G.  Glacken 

Bengal 

Balbir  Singh 

Punjab 

Grahanandan  Singh 

Services 

Dr.  A.  C.  Chatter ji  and  P.  Gupta  were  joint  managers, 
while  Lieutenant  A.  Shakoor,  of  Bhopal,  also  accom¬ 
panied  the  team. 

India  beat  Austria  8-0 

beat  Argentina  9-1 

beat  Spain  2-0 

beat  Holland  2-1 

beat  Great  Britain  4-0 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  here  at  London,  for  the 
first  time  since  we  had  entered  the  sphere  of  Olympic 
hockey,  at  Amsterdam  twenty  years  earlier,  did  we  meet 
with  genuinely  close  competition.  India  had  lost  none  of 
her  skill,  but  the  opposition  had  improved  out  of  all  recog¬ 
nition. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  not  at  all  too  much  to  suggest 
that  India’s  example  of  polish  and  skill  at  hockey  in 
earlier  years  had  inspired  these  other  countries  to  play  the 
game  better  and  better.  If  this  is  so — and  I  am  sure  that 
it  is — it  means  that  India,  despite  the  brevity  of  her  inter¬ 
national  sporting  career,  has  had  something  of  real  value 
to  give  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

And  so  to  Helsinki,  in  1952.  These  were  India’s  players 
and  their  results : 


K.  D.  Singh  “Babu”  (captain) 

U.P. 

R.  Francis 

Madras 

C.  Deshmuthu 

Mysore 

R.  S.  Gentle 

Bombay 

Dharam  Singh 

Punjab 

Swarup  Singh 

Services 
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L.  Claudius 

Bengal 

Keshava  Dutt 

Bengal 

G.  Perumal 

Bombay 

Jaswant  Singh 

Bengal 

Raghbir  Lai 

Punjab 

C.  S.  Dubey 

Bengal 

Balbir  Singh 

Punjab 

Grahanandan  Singh 

Services 

Udham  Singh 

Punjab 

M.  Rajgopal 

Mysore 

M.  Daluz 

Bengal 

C.  S.  Gurang 

Bengal 

M.  L.  Mitra  (manager) 

Bengal 

India  beat  Austria 

4-0 

beat  Great  Britain 

3-1 

beat  Holland 

6-1 

In  the  recent  Olympiad,  at  Melbourne,  India  once 
again  triumphed,  though  this  time  her  last  two  matches 
were  won  merely  by  a  single  goal.  This  was  in  1956  and, 
two  years  later,  Pakistan,  whose  hockey  success  stems 
directly  from  that  of  India,  got  her  nose  just  ahead,  on 
goal  average  in  the  1958  Asian  Games  at  Tokyo.  But 
India’s  run  of  Olympic  success  has  not  yet  been  broken. 
And  I  believe  that,  in  the  immediate  future,  it  will  not  be 

broken. 

The  team  and  results  at  Melbourne 

were  as  follows : 

Balbir  Singh  (captain) 

Punjab 

R.  S.  Gentle 

Bombay 

R.  Francis 

Madras 

L.  W.  Claudius 

Bengal 

G.  Perumal 

Bombay 

Amir  Kumar 

Bombay 

Udham  Singh 

Punjab 

Raghbir  Lai 

Punjab 

Bakshish  Singh 

Punjab 

A.  S.  Bakshi 

Services 

O.  P.  Malhotra 

Uttar  Pradesh 

R.  S.  Bhola 

Services 

Hari  Pal 

Services 

Gurdev  Singh 

Punjab 
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Shankar  Laxman 

Services 

Charles  Stephen 

Railways 

Group  Captain  O.  P.  Mehra 

(manager) 

Services 

B.  L.  Gupta  (delegate) 

Punjab 

Harbail  Singh  (coach) 

Pepsu 

India  beat  Afghanistan 

14-0 

beat  U.S.A. 

16-0 

beat  Singapore 

6-0 

beat  Germany 

1-0 

beat  Pakistan 

1-0 

Here  is  a  summary  of  India’s  hockey  achievement  in 


the  Olympic  Games  from 

1928  to  1956 

• 

• 

Tear 

Place  Matches  ( all  won ) 

Goals  For 

Against 

1928 

Amsterdam 

5 

29 

0 

1932 

Los  Angeles 

2 

35 

2 

1936 

Berlin 

5 

33 

1 

1948 

London 

5 

25 

2 

1952 

Helsinki 

3 

13 

2 

1956 

Melbourne 

5 

38 

0 

TOTALS 

25 

178 

7 

This  shows  an  average  of  about  seven  goals  per  match, 
while  it  has  taken,  again  on  average,  between  three  and 
four  matches  for  our  opponents  to  score  each  goal  against 
us!  The  following  officials  have  accompanied  the  Indian 
Olympic  teams : 


1928 

Mr.  A.  B.  Rosser 

Bengal 

1932 

Mr.  G.  D.  Sondhi 
and 

Punjab 

Mr.  Pankaj  Gupta 

Bengal 

1936 

Swami  Jagan  Nath 
and 

Punjab 

Mr.  Pankaj  Gupta 

Bengal 

l-H 

00 

Dr.  A.  C.  Chatterji 
and 

U.P. 

Mr.  Pankaj  Gupta 

Bengal 
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>952 

Mr.  M.  L.  Mitra 
and 

Bengal 

Mr.  Harbail  Singh  (coach) 

Pepsu 

■956 

Group  Captain  O.  P.  Mehra,  I.A.F. 
and 

Services 

Mr.  Harbail  Singh  (coach) 

Pepsu 

Captains : 

1928 

Jaipal  Singh 

Bihar 

1932 

Lai  Shah  Bokhari 

Punjab 

1936 

Dhyan  Chand 

Army 

1948 

Kishan  Lai 

Railways 

1952 

K.  D.  Singh  “Babu” 

U.P. 

1956 

Balbir  Singh 

Punjab 

The  Indian  Hockey  Federation  organised  the  first 
National  Championship  in  1928  at  Calcutta,  and  the 
competition  continued  on  a  two-yearly  basis  until  1944, 
when  it  was  decided  to  play  it  every  year.  For  the  first 
few  years  of  the  championship’s  existence  there  was  no 
trophy  but,  in  1935,  an  Indian  hockey  team  visited  New 
Zealand  and  the  Maoris  offered  a  shield  which  was  later 
on  awarded  to  the  winners  of  the  National  Champion¬ 
ships.  This  shield  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Punjab  at 
the  time  of  partition,  and  it  was  never  returned  by 
Pakistan. 

In  1951  Madras  staged  the  National  Championships 
for  the  first  time.  It  was  a  memorable  meeting,  not  least 
because  there  was  again  a  trophy  to  make  the  competition 
that  much  the  more  attractive.  The  handsome  Ranga- 
swamy  Cup  was  donated  by  the  proprietors  of  Hindu 
and  Sport  and  Pastime  in  the  name  of  one  of  their 
finest  editors,  a  man  who  had  also  been  a  grand  hockey 
player  in  his  day. 

Here  is  the  list  of  the  National  Championships  from 
1928  to  1958 : 

Tear  Venue  Winners  Runners-Up 

1928  Calcutta  United  Provinces  Rajputana 

1930  Lahore  Combined  Railways  Punjab 
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1932 

Calcutta 

Punjab 

Bengal 

*934 

No  Competition 

1936 

Calcutta 

Bengal 

Manavadar 

1938 

Calcutta 

Bengal 

Bhopal 

1940 

Bombay 

Bombay 

Delhi 

1942 

Lahore 

Delhi 

Punjab 

1944 

Bombay 

Bombay 

Gwalior 

*945 

Gorakhpur 

Bhopal 

United  Provinces 

1946 

Calcutta 

Punjab 

Delhi 

1947 

Bombay 

Punjab 

Bombay 

1948 

Bombay 

Bhopal 

Bombay 

1949 

Delhi 

Punjab 

Bengal 

i95° 

Bhopal 

Punjab 

Bhopal 

I951 

Madras 

Punjab 

Services 

1952 

Calcutta 

Bengal 

Punjab 

*953 

Bangalore 

Services 

Punjab 

1954 

Hyderabad 

Punjab 

Services 

*955 

Madras 

Services  and  Madras 

■956 

Punjab 

Services 

Uttar  Pradesh 

*957 

Bombay 

Railways 

Bombay 

1958 

Bombay 

Railways 

Bombay 

it 

is  not  easy  to  explain,  in  a  few  words,  just  why  and 

how  the  Indian  has  achieved  his  undoubted  supremacy  in 
this  game  above  all,  or  to  say  what  it  is  in  the  game  which 
seems  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  sporting  Indian  more 
than  any  other.  Swami  Jagan  Nath  has  come  nearest  to  a 
lucid  explanation  of  these  points,  so  I  think  it  is  worth 
quoting,  at  length,  the  words  of  this  great  lover,  patron 
and  organiser  of  the  game. 

He  says:  “The  chief  factors  which  contribute  to  the 
success  of  Indians  in  the  field  of  hockey  are  the  extensive 
plots  of  land  available  as  playing  fields,  a  heavy  rainfall 
over  only  a  short  period  of  the  year  giving  generally  dry 
and  hard  grounds,  the  light  physique  of  the  people  and 
the  supple  movements  of  their  bodies.  The  comparatively 
low  cost  of  practice  and  the  limited  time  necessary  in  the 
exercise  of  the  game  are  further  contributory  causes  to 
the  firm  establishment  of  the  game  on  the  soil  of  this 
country. 
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“Having  been  connected  with  this  game  for  the  past 
forty  years  as  player,  organiser  and  umpire,  I  have  tried 
to  seek  a  scientific  explanation  of  the  virtues  in  it  which 
attract  the  people  of  India;  I  make  bold  to  put  forward 
this  view.  Man  has  inherited  his  physical  body  from  his 
primitive  ancestors  who  developed  it  as  a  result  of  constant 
struggle  against  the  forces  of  nature.  In  his  private  life 
man  had  to  run,  jump,  climb,  swim  and  strike  in  hunting 
animals  and  evading  his  enemies;  he  thus  developed 
muscles  to  these  ends  after  a  constant  use  of  bodily  parts 
extending  over  innumerable  generations.  This  is  the  reason 
why  physical  movements  after  the  pattern  of  these  primi¬ 
tive  activities  are  the  most  pleasure-giving — because  they 
have  been  gradually  and  inevitably  mastered  down  the 
years. 

“The  game  of  hockey  is  a  combination  of  several  of 
these  basic  activities.  Striking  the  hockey  ball  with  a  stick 
has  the  same  instinctive  origin  as  striking  the  head  of  an 
enemy  or  an  animal  with,  perhaps,  the  branch  of  a  tree. 

“The  co-ordination  of  movements  required  to  play  the 
game  of  hockey  is  indeed  very  complex.  It  is  a  pleasure 
to  watch  a  man  like  Dhyan  Chand,  the  hockey  wizard  of 
India,  performing  fine  eel-like  movements,  as  quick  and 
graceful  as  those  of  a  leopard,  and  cleverly  outwitting  his 
opponents. 

“This  co-ordination  between  the  eye,  the  brain  and  the 
muscle,  developed  through  the  constant  practice  of  the 
game,  is  not  only  conducive  to  the  building  up  of  an  active 
body  but  also  contributes  to  the  promotion  of  overall 
health  and  vitality.  The  character-building  values  like 
self-discipline,  team-work,  and  sportsmanship  are  too 
apparent  to  need  discussion  in  detail. 

“Being  a  staunch  devotee  of  the  game,  I  deem  it  my 
duty  to  point  out  its  high  evolutionary  importance.  Just 
as  plants  and  animals  evolve  from  the  simple  to  the 
complex  and  man  from  the  primitive  to  the  civilised, 
games  and  sports  have  also  progressed  step  by  step;  and 
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I  consider  that  hockey  represents  the  highest  rung  of  the 
sporting  ladder.  The  individual  contests  like  boxing  and 
wrestling  are  more  primitive  than  team  games,  which  re¬ 
quire  co-operation  and  the  working-together  characteris¬ 
tics  of  the  ‘gang  stage’  in  human  evolution.  The  team 
games  in  which  there  is  roughness  and  bodily  contact  are 
lower  in  the  scale  of  evolution  as  compared  to  those  in 
which  bodily  contact  is  eliminated  without  doing  away 
with  the  other  important  manly  elements.  Football — 
association  and  rugby — thus  represents  a  lower  stage  as 
compared  to  hockey. 

“A  remark  made  by  an  eminent  doctor  in  Dunedin, 
New  Zealand,  on  the  occasion  of  the  match  between  the 
Manavadar  State  XI  and  the  New  Zealand  Universities 
Combined  XI  would  seem  very  appropriate  in  this  re¬ 
spect.  Before  this  fixture  a  rugby  match  of  great  impor¬ 
tance  was  played  on  the  same  ground,  and  the  doctor  I 
have  mentioned  watched  first  the  rugby  and  then  the 
hockey  games.  Afterwards  he  said  to  me :  ‘After  watching 
this  hockey  game,  which  involves  such  perfectly  graceful 
and  coherent  movements,  the  game  of  rugby  looks  like  so 
many  cows  let  loose  on  the  field.’ 

“Taking  into  account  the  facts  stated  above,  I  am 
firmly  of  the  opinion  that  the  game  of  hockey  has  a 
definite  life  in  the  place  of  our  nation,  and  as  patriotic 
Indians  it  is  our  duty  to  help  and  support  it  as  much  as  we 
can.” 

This,  then  is  our  national  game.  And,  although  not 
everybody  might  agree  with  everything  in  that  statement 
of  Swami  Jagan  Nath,  there  is  no  denying  the  strength  of 
his  ending.  Hockey  has  a  place  in  the  lives  of  all  of  us, 
now  and  in  the  future.  And,  equally  important,  Indian 
hockey  has  a  place  in  the  sporting  record  of  the  whole 
world. 


CHAPTER  VII 


IN  THE  RAM  A  YANA  AND  MAHABHARATA. 
ATHLETICS— NEHRU’S  FAVOURITE 

Running  and  throwing  are  two  of  man’s  most  primitive 
instincts.  These  two  acts,  the  basis  upon  which  the  whole 
modern  athletics  framework  is  built,  come  quite  naturally 
as  an  expression  of  the  natural  energy  of  the  human  being. 

Thousands  of  years  ago,  long  before  man  thought  of 
challenging  his  fellows  to  contests  of  athletic  prowess,  it 
was  necessary  to  run  and  throw  to  keep  alive.  To  live  you 
had  to  eat;  to  eat  you  had  to  hunt;  and  to  hunt  you  had 
first  to  catch  your  prey,  then  kill  it. 

It  will  easily  be  seen  why  athletics  can  be  traced  farther 
back  in  history  than  comparatively  complicated  team 
games.  Athletics,  indeed,  appear  to  have  been  practised 
in  one  way  or  another  in  almost  every  country  as  far  back 
as  records  can  take  us.  Even  into  mythology,  for  the 
“mighty  man  of  valour”  was  always  the  potential  national 
hero,  and,  certainly  as  far  as  Greek  mythology  is  con¬ 
cerned,  a  man’s  athletic  prowess  was  of  the  highest  impor¬ 
tance  in  his  standing  in  the  eyes  of  the  people.  Greece 
had  her  Hercules ;  and  India  had  her  Bhim. 

The  Olympic  Games,  when  first  they  were  played  more 
than  three  thousands  years  ago,  consisted  solely  of  foot 
racing.  Jumping  and  throwing  were  soon  added.  Yet  even 
before  the  dawning  of  the  great  day  of  the  First  Olympiad, 
organised  games  existed  in  Greece,  which  is  widely 
thought  of  as  the  birthplace  of  athletic  achievement.  This 
may  be  so,  but  the  historical  records  suggest  that  Greece 
learned  the  art  and  love  of  athletics  from  Asia,  precisely 
where  is  not  known. 
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Thus  India’s  claim  to  be  the  true  birthplace  of  athletic 
sport  is  stronger  than  that  of  most  countries.  In  the 
Ramayana  and  the  Mahabharata,  the  two  great  epics  of 
ancient  India,  and  also  in  the  Smritis,  sporting  tourna¬ 
ments  are  mentioned.  In  this  connection  archery,  riding, 
wrestling,  sword  play,  club  swinging,  shot  put  and  chariot 
racing  are  mentioned. 

These  legends  of  our  past  paint  a  bizarre  and  dramatic 
picture  of  brave  and  vigorous  manhood.  It  seems  that 
brides  were  sometimes  won  in  athletic  contest — not  a 
method  which  would  suit  the  modern  woman! — and  of 
course  it  is  widely  known  that  Rama  Chandra,  the  hero 
of  Ramayana,  won  Sita  and  Arjuna,  the  hero  of  Mahab¬ 
harata,  won  Draupadi  in  this  way. 

As  in  Greece,  so  in  India,  a  man’s  physical  prowess  was 
rated  every  bit  as  high  as  if  not  higher  than  his  intellec¬ 
tual  achievement.  With  this  attitude  in  the  minds  of  a 
people  which  has  always  been  famous  for  its  love  of  sport, 
it  was  little  wonder  that  the  athletic  interest  of  the  country 
grew  ever  stronger.  But  mere  conjecture  is  useless,  and  the 
records  of  the  past  are  patchy  and  difficult  to  interpret. 

So  now  we  move  forward  many  years  to  the  time  of  the 
Moghuls.  We  find  now  that  athletic  sports  enjoyed  the 
especial  liking  and  patronage  of  the  royal  house.  Great 
tournaments,  savage  in  their  atmosphere  as  the  Olympics 
have  never  been,  were  held  for  the  delight  of  the  kings. 

Standing  on  the  terrace  of  the  Agra  Fort,  one  can  look 
down  upon  an  enclosed  arena  which  is  redolent  with 
sporting  history.  On  this  spot  the  athletes  of  India  in  days 
gone  by  performed  glorious  deeds  of  courage  and  endur¬ 
ance  under  the  eyes  of  the  Moghuls. 

Legend  has  it  that  it  was  during  a  sports  meeting  that 
the  young  Aurangzeb  gave  undoubted  proof  of  his  valour 
and  chivalry  by  rushing  to  the  rescue  of  a  competitor  who 
was  involved  in  fierce  contest  with  an  elephant.  With  great 
courage  the  Prince  drew  the  beast  away  from  the  athlete, 
then  killed  it.  This  story,  if  no  more,  sets  the  atmosphere 
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and  background  for  the  ancient  sporting  contest  of  India. 
This  is  what  it  was  like.  All  colour,  splendour,  bravery 
.  .  .  and  brutality,  too. 

The  contest  between  man  and  animal  in  the  name  of 
entertainment  exists  now  only  in  the  Spanish  bullfight.  But 
in  the  days  of  which  I  write  the  ability  to  defeat  the 
animals  of  the  jungle  was  counted  the  highest  proof  of 
athletic  attainment.  A  man  who  conquered  a  great  animal 
was  treated  as  a  hero,  and  legend  is  full  of  the  stirring 
deeds  of  famous  men  in  the  forests  of  history. 

Another  story,  similar  to  that  of  Aurangzeb,  is  told  of 
the  Emperor  Akbar.  In  the  “Ain-e-Akbari”  it  is  told  how 
Akbar,  alone  and  unarmed,  engaged  and  killed  a  tigress. 
The  admiration  which  legend  affords  to  Akbar  gives  the 
clearest  possible  idea  of  the  mood  of  sporting  admiration 
at  the  time  of  the  Moghuls. 

All  this,  however,  must  seem  far  from  the  athletic  com¬ 
petition  with  which  we  are  so  rightly  familiar  today.  So 
for  now  I  shall  exercise  the  historian’s  right  of  jumping 
across  the  ages. 

The  story  of  modern  athletics  truly  begins  in  1894.  At 
the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  Baron  Pierre  de  Cou- 
bertin,  a  young  French  nobleman,  was  inspired  with  the 
idea  of  renewing  the  athletic  glory  of  the  distant  past.  The 
Olympic  Games  had  been  discontinued,  by  order  of  the 
Roman  Emperor  Theodosius,  in  a.d.  394.  And  now,  fifteen 
centuries  later,  the  young  baron  dreamed  of  bringing  back 
to  life  this  legendary  contest. 

There  were  difficulties  at  first,  opposition  and  self- 
interest  to  be  overcome,  but  Coubertin  was  plainly  a  man 
of  determination  who  would  not  easily  abandon  his  vision. 
It  was  in  the  year  1894  that  Coubertin  called  in  Paris  a 
conference  of  representatives  of  sporting  bodies  from 
Europe  and  America.  The  seed  was  thus  sown;  and,  two 
years  later,  it  bore  fruit  when  the  First  Modern  Olympiad 
was  staged  in  Athens. 

The  enormous  difficulties  of  staging  a  sports  meeting  on 
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world  scale  were  not  overcome  without  great  efforts  which 
took  many  years.  But  almost  from  the  start  of  the  revived 
Games  their  clarion  call  sounded  throughout  the  athletic 
world.  Successive  meetings  of  the  Games — in  Paris,  St. 
Louis,  London,  Stockholm  and  Berlin — were  better  and 
better  attended.  Only  at  the  American  meeting  of  1904 
did  the  number  of  nations  competing  not  rise  from  the 
previous  meeting;  and  this  was  a  matter  of  travelling 
difficulties  and  expense.  There  were  no  Comets  and 
Boeing  707^  in  those  days ! 

But,  as  I  say,  interest  in  the  Olympics  intensified. 
Coubertin’s  dream,  now  that  it  had  come  true,  was  seen  to 
be  something  splendidly  well  worth  doing. 

It  was  not  long  before  India  contemplated  pitting  her 
athletic  strength,  though  small  and  undeveloped  at  the 
time,  against  that  of  other  nations.  “The  important  thing 
in  the  Olympic  Games  is  not  to  win,  but  to  take  part ...” 
Coubertin  had  said,  remember,  and  it  was  in  this  spirit 
that  India  made  her  first  entry  to  the  Games  in  1920.  Two 
Indian  sportsmen,  chosen  and  assisted  by  Sir  Dorab  Tata, 
of  the  famous  Tata  House  of  Steel  and  other  Industries, 
competed  in  the  Games  at  Antwerp.  It  was  a  start  upon 
the  road  where  the  going  is  as  hard  as  it  is  worth  while. 

The  first  attempt  fully  to  establish  athletic  sports  in 
India  and  to  put  the  country  on  the  map  of  the  sporting 
world  came  in  1923.  In  this  year  an  Indian  Olympic  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  formed,  largely  as  a  result  of  the  fine  efforts  of 
Dr.  A.  G.  Noehren,  of  the  Madras  Y.M.G.A.,  and  Sir 
Dorab  Tata.  Their  original  arrangements,  however, 
proved  only  to  be  on  a  temporary  basis,  and  the  Indian 
Olympic  Association  we  know  today  was  formed  in  1927. 

The  I.O.A.  was  established  at  the  time  of  the  Inter- 
Provincial  Athletic  Championships  (now  known  as  the 
National  Athletic  Championships)  in  Calcutta;  the  estab¬ 
lishment  followed  a  meeting  of  representatives  of  the 
various  provinces  and  states  which  was  called  at  this  con¬ 
venient  moment. 
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Sir  Dorab  Tata  was  elected  first  President  and  Dr. 
Noehren  first  Secretary.  But  both  these  men  found  it 
increasingly  difficult  to  devote  to  their  honorary  posts  the 
attention  they  demanded,  and  early  in  the  following  year 
they  reluctantly  resigned.  So,  at  the  1928  Inter-Provincial 
Athletic  Championships,  held  in  Lahore,  the  Maharaja 
Bhupindra  Singh  of  Patiala  was  elected  President,  with 
Mr.  G.  D.  Sondhi  Secretary  and  Mr.  Moinul  Haq  Assis¬ 
tant  Secretary. 

Not  for  the  first  time,  nor  for  the  last,  the  name  of  the 
House  of  Patiala  lent  dignity  to  our  sporting  story.  When 
Patiala  died  in  1938  the  office  of  President  of  the  I.O.A. 
passed  to  his  young  son,  Maharaja  Yadavindar  Singh. 
Later,  Mr.  Moinul  Haq  replaced  Mr.  Sondhi  as  secretary. 

The  Indian  Olympic  Association  took  a  bold  but  sen¬ 
sible  step  in  1946,  when  they  decided  that  a  separate 
national  body  should  exist  to  control  athletic  sports  only. 
Thus  was  the  Amateur  Athletic  Association  of  India 
formed,  with  Mr.  G.  D.  Sondhi  as  its  first  President,  and 
Mr.  N.  Ahmed  Secretary.  These  two  officials  were  later 
replaced  by  Raja  Bhalindra  Singh  of  Patiala  and  Mr. 
M.  C.  Dhawan  respectively  in  an  organisation  which  has 
done  much  to  steer  Indian  Athletics  out  of  early  difficul¬ 
ties  and  which,  for  its  efficiency,  determination  and  fore¬ 
sight,  serves  as  a  fine  example  to  ruling  bodies  in  sport 
throughout  the  world. 

But  let  us  now  return  to  1920,  there  to  pick  up  the  story 
of  Indian  participation  and  achievement  in  big-time 
athletic  sport.  Sir  Dorab  Tata’s  unofficial  two-man  team 
at  Antwerp  whetted  the  appetite  of  India  for  the  Olym¬ 
pics  and  our  entry  in  the  next  meeting,  at  Paris  in  1924. 
was  better  organised.  The  selection  was  made,  in  Delhi, 
of  a  seven-man  team  under  the  management  of  Mr.  H.  C. 
Buck,  who  was  on  the  staff  of  the  Madras  Y.M.C.A. 
College  of  Physical  Education. 

The  organisers  of  India’s  team  knew  well  enough,  of 
course,  of  the  level  of  competition  our  athletes  were  likely 
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to  encounter.  We  didn’t  expect  to  win  a  host  of  Gold 
Medals!  Yet  the  team  showed  distinct  and  most  encour¬ 
aging  possibilities,  and  one  of  its  number,  Dalip  Singh, 
came  near  to  having  his  name  inscribed  upon  the  Olympic 
Roll  of  Honour.  He  came  seventh  in  the  long  jump,  only 
a  few  inches  separating  him  from  the  sixth  man. 

The  important  point  which  arose  from  our  challenge  in 
1924  was  that  the  foundations  of  a  tradition  of  Indian 
athletics  had  now  been  well  and  truly  laid.  India  as  a 
whole  was  becoming  “athletics-conscious,”  and  from  that 
time  onwards  we  have  always  contributed,  to  the  best  of 
our  abilities,  to  the  continuing  glory  of  Olympic  sport. 

Again  a  seven-man  team,  this  time  under  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  G.  D.  Sondhi,  went  to  the  1928  Olympiad 
at  Amsterdam — the  occasion  upon  which  our  hockey 
players  brought  such  honour  to  the  name  of  Indian  sport. 
Four  athletes  went  to  Los  Angeles  in  1932,  with  Mr. 
Sondhi  again  as  manager.  This  time  he  enjoyed  the  assis¬ 
tance  of  Mr.  E.  W.  Mumby’s  coaching.  In  the  1 10  metres 
hurdles  Sutton  came  seventh,  and  he  and  Vernieux  were 
chosen  as  reserves  for  the  British  Empire  team  which  was 
to  compete  against  the  U.S.A.  In  1930,  incidentally,  India 
had  sent  a  token  three-man  team  to  the  Far  Eastern 
Games  held  in  Tokyo. 

Thirty-seven  men,  representing  the  four  countries  of 
India,  Ceylon,  Palestine  and  Afghanistan,  took  part  in  the 
Western  Asiatic  Games  which  were  held  in  New  Delhi  in 
1934.  India  won  the  most  sweeping  victory  imaginable, 
taking  fourteen  of  the  seventeen  events,  while  Ceylon  won 
the  other  three.  These  were  the  winners  and  their  records : 


100  yards  . R.  A.  Vernieux  (India),  9-7  secs. 

220  yards  . E.  S.  Whiteside  (India),  22*5  secs. 

440  yards  . G.  P.  Bhalla  (India),  51-3  secs. 

880  yards  . G.  P.  Bhalla  (India),  2  mins.  3*5  secs. 

One  mile . N.  Mathews  (Ceylon),  4  mins.  41*8  secs. 

Three  miles . Kishan  Singh  (India),  15  mins.  22-6  secs. 

Six  miles . Gujjar  Singh  (India),  32  mins.  33-5  secs. 

Shot  Put . C.  Dissanayake  (Ceylon),  41  ft.  8f  ins. 
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440  yards  hurdles  .  .M.  Asghar  (India),  1  min. 


Long  Jump . Narinjan  Singh  (India),  21  ft.  nf  ins. 

High  Jump . R.  Francis  (India),  5  ft.  10  ins. 

Hop,  step  and  jump.  Mehr  Chand  (India),  45  ft.  5!  ins. 
Hammer  Throw  .  .  .M.  Ishaq  (India),  94  ft.  5  ins. 

Discus  Throw . E.  Whiter  (India),  116  ft.  3f  ins. 

Javelin  Throw . E.  Whiter  (India),  168  ft.  4!  ins. 

Pole  Vault . A.  Shafi  (India),  11  ft.  5J  ins. 

Relay . Ceylon. 


Two  years  later,  in  1936,  India  sent  a  four-man  team  to 
the  Eleventh  Olympiad  at  Berlin,  but  our  athletes  met 
with  no  success.  It  should  have  been  no  surprise  to  us — 
for  we  were  still  very  “raw”  by  the  highest  standards — 
but,  after  our  overwhelming  victory  in  the  Western  Asiatic 
Games,  it  was  difficult  not  to  feel  a  little  disappointed. 

The  Second  World  War  disrupted  everyone’s  plans  for 
the  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  Olympiads,  which  had  been 
supposed  to  take  place  in  Tokyo  and  Helsinki  respec¬ 
tively.  In  India,  however,  we  managed  at  least  to  keep 
the  Olympic  spirit  alive  as  an  inspiration  to  our  athletes  of 
the  present — and  of  the  future.  Athletics  meetings  on  a 
large  scale  were  held  in  various  centres  throughout  the 
country  every  two  years. 

As  a  result  of  this  we  were  ready,  when  peace  returned 
once  again  to  the  world,  to  renew  our  athletic  challenge. 
We  selected  an  eight-man  team  of  athletes  to  go,  with  our 
other  sportsmen,  to  the  London  Olympics  of  1948.  But 
further  disappointment  was  awaiting  us,  for  our  athletes 
failed  to  win  a  place. 

Until  1949  the  National  Athletic  Championships  had 
been  held  every  two  years,  but  from  that  time  onwards 
they  became  an  annual  meeting.  This,  of  course,  gave 
further  encouragement  and  opportunity  for  first-class 
practice  and  competition  to  the  athletes  of  India.  This 
increase  in  experience  no  doubt  played  its  part  in  our  suc¬ 
cess  at  the  First  Asian  Games — I  shall  have  more  to  say 
about  them  later — which  were  held  in  New  Delhi  in  1951- 

Our  team  of  forty-nine  men  won  ten  Gold  Medals, 
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coming  a  close  second  to  Japan,  who  captured  eleven. 
Singapore,  the  Philippines,  and  Iran  each  claimed  one 
Gold  Medal.  In  the  women’s  section  of  the  Games,  how¬ 
ever,  it  was  a  very  one-sided  affair,  for  Japan  swept  the 
board  in  winning  all  nine  available  Gold  Medals. 

Lavy  Pinto,  India’s  most  promising  athlete  of  the  day, 
showed  himself  to  be  the  fastest  of  all  Asians  with  splen¬ 
did  victories  in  the  ioo  and  200  metres  in  io*8  and  22 
secs,  respectively.  India  also  bettered  Japan  over  the 
middle  distances,  winning  four  of  the  six  places  in  the 
finals  of  the  400  and  800  metres.  Okano  Ettaro  of  Japan 
won  the  400  metres  in  50*7  secs,  with  India’s  S.  Bakshi 
a  close  second  and  Govind  Singh  third.  India  took  the 
800  metres  easily,  Ranjit  Singh  winning  in  1  min.  59*3  secs. 

The  honours  in  long  distance  events  were  shared  be¬ 
tween  India,  Japan  and  Iran.  Nikka  Singh  won  the  1,500 
metres  for  India  in  4  mins.  4*2  secs.,  Baghbanbashi  of  Iran 
won  honours  in  the  5,000  metres,  and  Japan,  through 
Tarnio  Sochi,  took  the  10,000  metres  Gold  Medal. 

In  the  walking  contests  India  reigned  supreme,  winning 
both  the  10,000  metres  and  the  50  kilometres.  Mahabir 
Parshad  had  a  close  fight  before  winning  the  10,000 
metres  in  52  min.  31*4  secs.,  but  India  took  both  first  and 
second  places  in  the  longer  race.  Bakhtawar  Singh’s  win¬ 
ning  time  was  5  hrs.  44  mins.  7*4  secs.  In  the  shot  put, 
Madan  Lai  brought  a  further  Gold  Medal  to  India  with 
a  distance  of  45  ft.  2^  ins. 

Three  years  later,  in  1954,  India  was  represented  by  a 
strong  team  at  the  Second  Asian  Games,  which  were  held 
in  Manila.  But  now  Japan  had  taken  the  lead  in  Asian 
athletics  which  her  impressive  post-war  recovery  had  sug¬ 
gested  was  likely.  Japan  took  ten  Gold,  ten  Silver  and  four 
Bronze  Medals,  while  India  had  to  be  content  with  four 
Gold,  three  Silver  and  five  Bronze.  Also  in  1954  India  sent 
a  four-man  team  to  the  British  Empire  Games  at 
Vancouver. 

The  most  intense  processes  of  coaching  and  selection 


National  Stadium,  New  Delhi 


Indian  Gold  Medallists,  Tokyo,  1958:  (k  to  rt.) :  Jemadar  Parduman 
Singh  (Shot  Put);  Havildar  Mohinder  Singh  (Hop,  Step  and  Jump); 
Jemadar  Milkha  Singh  (200  and  400  metres)  and  Havildar  Balkar  Singh 

(Discus) 
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preceded  the  Melbourne  Olympics  of  1956.  India  was 
fortunate  to  enjoy  the  services  of  George  Snyder,  a  famous 
American  coach,  who  conducted  a  search  for  vital  talent. 
We  set  a  minimum  standard  for  inclusion  in  the  Hearn,  a 
standard  corresponding  to  eighth  position  in  the  appro¬ 
priate  event  in  the  Helsinki  Olympiad  of  four  years 
earlier. 

The  following  athletes  came  up  to  our  demanding 
standards,  and  were  thus  picked  for  the  journey  to  Mel¬ 
bourne:  Sohan  Singh  (800  metres),  Sri  Chand  Ram  (no 
metres  hurdles),  Jagdev  Singh  (400  metres  hurdles),  Ajit 
Singh  (high  jump),  Milkha  Singh  (400  metres),  Ram 
Mehr  (long  jump),  Mohinder  Singh  (hop,  step  and  jump), 
and  Miss  Mary  Leela  Rao  (100  metres  and  hurdles). 

The  Indian  team  lost  no  time  in  getting  down  to  train¬ 
ing;  their  keenness  was  a  great  encouragement  to  those 
who  longed  to  see  India  up  with  the  leaders  of  world 
sport,  and  it  was  a  fine  example  to  their  fellow  competi¬ 
tors.  Within  twelve  hours  of  their  arrival  in  Melbourne, 
the  Indian  athletes  were  to  be  seen  on  the  track. 

The  Indian  camp  was  aglow  with  pleasure  on  Novem¬ 
ber  1 7,  after  a  pre-Olympics  meet  at  the  mining  town  of 
Bandigo,  about  eighty  miles  from  Melbourne.  Our  ath¬ 
letes  had  done  well  enough  to  promise  at  any  rate  some 
successes  in  the  Olympics  themselves.  The  triumph  was 
that  of  Mohinder  Singh,  who  had  won  the  hop,  step  and 
jump  against  the  best  of  eleven  other  nations  including 
the  U.S.A.  His  distance  of  50  ft.  5!  ins.  shattered  the 
existing  Australian  record.  Ram  Mehr  took  second  place 
in  the  long  jump  with  a  distance  of  23  ft.  10 \  ins. 

In  the  440  yards  (had  we  but  known  it,  this  was  a 
pointer  to  the  brighter  future)  Milkha  Singh,  with  a  time 
of  1  min.  49  secs.,  failed  by  only  a  second  to  beat  the 
American  athlete  Jenkins.  There  was  further  encourage¬ 
ment  in  the  880  yards,  for  Sohan  Singh  came  in  close 
upon  the  heels  of  two  dead-heating  Americans. 

But,  with  the  exception  of  Ajit  Singh,  our  athletes  were 
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to  achieve  little  in  the  Olympic  competitions  proper. 
There  were  good  performances,  but  nothing  to  show  for 
them.  It  was  all  very  disappointing,  but  there  was  at  least 
the  knowledge  that  Indian  athletes  were  beginning  to 
show  that  they  were  not  out  of  place  in  the  highest  class 
of  world  class  competition. 

Here,  for  the  record,  are  some  notes  on  the  Indian  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  1956  Olympiad  at  Melbourne : 

Ajit  Singh  qualified  with  twenty-one  others,  after  his 
jump  of  6  ft.  3^  ins.,  to  contest  the  final  of  the  high  jump. 
He  failed  to  clear  6  ft.  6f  ins.  in  the  final,  but  his  success 
at  6  ft.  5^  ins.  was  his  own  best-ever  performance.  It  was 
also  better  than  both  the  Indian  and  the  Asian  high  jump 
records.  He  came  eleventh. 

Sohan  Singh  finished  fourth  in  the  third  heat  of  the 
800  metres,  1  *3  secs,  behind  the  winner.  His  time  of  1  min. 
52*4  secs,  was  his  personal  best  performance  in  the  event 
and  was  an  improvement  on  his  national  record. 

Mohinder  Singh  was  one  of  the  twenty  qualifiers  in  the 
preliminary  trials  of  the  hop,  step  and  jump  with  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  48  ft.  4!  ins.,  but  he  ultimately  finished  fifteenth. 
He  recorded  a  distance  of  49  ft.  10J  ins.  in  his  first  jump, 
but  fouled  on  his  second  and  third  attempts.  He  was 
selected  to  represent  the  Commonwealth  against  the 
U.S.A.  at  the  meet  to  be  held  in  Sydney  immediately  after 
the  Games. 

Milkha  Singh  came  fourth  in  his  heat  in  both  the  200 
and  400  metres,  thus  failing  to  qualify  for  the  finals  of 
either,  in  which  only  the  first  three  of  each  heat  were 
included.  Milkha  Singh’s  “near-miss”  times  were  22*3  secs, 
in  the  200  and  48*9  secs,  in  the  400  metres. 

No  less  a  judge  than  Jesse  Owens  had  described  Sri 
Chand  Ram  as  “India’s  best  hope,”  so  his  failure  in 
the  1 1  o  metres  hurdles  was  all  the  more  disappointing.  He 
was  last  in  his  heat  at  a  time  of  1 6*  1  secs. — and  this  after 
clocking  14*6  secs,  in  the  Indo-Pakistani  meet  in  the 
National  Stadium,  New  Delhi,  earlier  in  the  same  year. 
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Jagder  Singh  was  also  a  great  disappointment  to  us, 
turning  in  a  performance  in  the  400  metres  hurdles  which 
seemed  far  below  his  best  Indian  form.  He  came  fifth  in  a 
heat  in  which  only  one  world-class  hurdler  was  present; 
his  timing  of  55*1  secs,  was  2*4  secs,  slower  than  his  best 
time  at  home. 

Ram  Mehr  was  the  holder,  at  23  ft.  7^  ins.,  of  the 
Indian  long  jump  record.  The  qualifying  distance  at  Mel¬ 
bourne  was  two  inches  less  than  this,  so  we  hoped  at  least 
that  our  man  would  make  some  progress  in  the  event.  But 
he  failed  even  to  qualify,  producing  a  best  jump  of  22  ft. 
1  if  ins. — 7!  ins.  less  than  his  Indian  record. 

The  saddest  moment  of  all  for  the  Indian  team  came 
in  the  women’s  100  metres  hurdles,  when  Miss  Mary 
Leela  Rao  fell  with  a  pulled  leg  muscle  after  covering 
only  ten  yards  of  the  course.  She  had  to  be  carried  off. 

All  in  all  it  was  disappointing.  India  had  achieved 
much  less  than  had  been  hoped — much  less,  indeed,  than 
it  had  seemed  we  had  a  right  to  hope.  But,  it  we  had 
gained  little  in  stature  in  the  eyes  of  the  sporting  world  as 
a  result  of  our  visit  to  Melbourne,  we  had  gained  much 
in  the  way  of  experience.  And  experience,  in  some  ways, 
was  our  most  noticeable  lack  in  world-class  athletics.  This 
experience,  and  the  thorough  coaching  our  athletes  re¬ 
ceived  in  advance,  helped  India  to  some  successes  in  the 
Third  Asian  Games  in  Tokyo.  We  won  four  Gold  Medals. 

Parduman  Singh,  who  captained  the  Indian  team,  won 
the  shot  put  with  a  distance  of  15*04  metres.  This  was  a 
new  record  for  the  Asian  Games,  and  also  meant  that  he 
had  won  the  event  in  every  meeting  of  them  so  far. 
Mohinder  Singh,  who  had  enjoyed  little  success  at  Mel¬ 
bourne,  created  a  surprise — a  most  pleasant  one  this  time 
— in  winning  the  hop,  step  and  jump  with  a  record-break¬ 
ing  distance  of  1 5*62  metres. 

The  greatest  success  of  the  Games,  however,  was  Milkha 
Singh,  who  thrilled  a  big  crowd  by  his  triumphs  in  both 
the  200  and  400  metres.  His  times  were  21*6  and  47  secs. 
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respectively.  In  the  discus  throw,  Balkhar  Singh  became 
another  Indian  to  set  a  new  record  with  a  distance  of 
47*6  metres. 

Other  athletes  who  represented  India  at  Tokyo  were: 

Sohan  Singh  (800  metres),  Gulzara  Singh  (marathon), 
Babu  Singh  (800  and  1,500  metres),  Ajir  Singh  (high 
jump),  Ishar  Singh  (shot  put),  Jagdev  Singh  (400  metres 
hurdles),  Sri  Chand  Ram  (no  metres  hurdles),  J.  B. 
Joseph  (400  metres),  C.  M.  Muthiah  (decathlon),  Ram 
Mehr  (long  jump),  Pan  Singh  Chauhan  (300  metres 
steeplechase),  Maria  Ram  (10,000  metres),  Daljit  Singh 
(400  and  4  by  400  metres),  U.  N.  Usmani  (400  metres 
hurdles),  Saranjit  Singh  (high  jump),  Alex  A.  Silveira 
(4  by  400  metres  relay),  Elizabeth  J.  Davenport  (javelin), 
Violet  Peters  (50  metres,  hurdles  and  4  by  100  metres 
relay),  Mary  Leela  Rao  (hurdles,  100  metres  and  4  by  100 
metres  relay),  Stephie  D’Souza  (100  and  200  metres),  and 
Marie  Brown  (4  by  100  metres  relay). 

Immediately  after  the  return  from  the  Asian  Games  at 
Tokyo,  ten  of  the  men  and  two  of  the  women  were  selected 
to  travel  to  Cardiff,  in  South  Wales,  to  compete  in  the 
British  Empire  and  Commonwealth  Games. 

Milkha  Singh,  after  his  exciting  double  victory  at 
Tokyo,  was  the  hero  of  Cardiff  as  far  as  India  was  con¬ 
cerned.  Against  possibly  the  stiffest  opposition  in  the  world 
he  won  the  400  metres.  I  was  there  to  see  it,  and  the 
memory  of  the  occasion  remains  one  of  the  proudest  in  all 
my  years’  experience  of  Indian  sport.  What  was  also  so 
moving  was  the  splendid  way  in  which  the  Cardiff  Arms 
Park  crowd  received  and  acclaimed  this  fine  Indian 
victory. 

With  the  rest  of  our  team,  however,  the  story  was  very 
different.  Apart  from  Milkha  Singh,  hardly  anyone 
turned  in  a  performance  of  which  he  or  she  could  be  truly 
proud,  and  we  registered  no  more  successes.  The  other 
Indian  athletes  in  the  party  were  Parduman  Singh, 
Mohinder  Singh,  Jagdev  Singh,  Ram  Mehr,  Balkar  Singh, 
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Daljit  Singh,  U.  N.  Usmani,  Saranjit  Singh,  Alex  A. 
Silveira,  Elizabeth  Davenport  and  Stephie  D’Souza. 

With  a  view  to  improving  the  standard  of  athletics,  the 
Amateur  Athletic  Federation  of  India  held  its  first  coach¬ 
ing  camp  at  Sabathu  in  1950.  At  the  same  time  a  quar¬ 
terly  magazine  was  published  by  the  Federation  giving 
news  and  views  about  athletics.  By  this  means  the  various 
states  and  regions  were  able  to  share  their  problems  and 
also  their  solutions. 

Unfortunately  a  lack  of  funds — the  ever-recurring  prob¬ 
lem  of  Indian  sport — meant  that  the  magazine  had  to  be 
discontinued  in  1954,  but  fortunately  the  scheme  of  coach¬ 
ing  camps  continued  its  most  valuable  work.  Camps  were 
organised  at  Ajmer,  Dehra  Dun,  Patiala  and  Bangalore. 
At  the  last  two  mentioned  the  trainees  had  the  great 
advantage  of  coaching  from  Americans  noted  for  their 
work  in  this  field:  Brutus  Hamilton,  head  coach  of  the 
1952  American  Olympics  team,  Dr.  Kenneth  Doherty, 
George  Snyder  and  Floyd  Winter.  The  visits  of  these  men 
were  made  possible  by  the  courtesy  and  enthusiasm  of  the 
American  Embassy  in  New  Delhi. 

Besides  coaching  young  and  promising  athletes,  efforts 
were  also  made  at  these  camps  to  train  our  own  Indian 
coaches,  who  existed  at  the  time  in  numbers  which  were 
pitifully  small.  But  now,  as  a  result  of  the  scheme,  much 
progress  has  been  made.  We  now  have  eight  A.A.F.I. 
senior  honorary  coaches  and  over  eighty  junior  coaches. 
These  men  have  already  travelled  widely  through  India, 
visiting  athletic  centres  and  providing  essential  coaching 
for  the  athletes  of  the  present  and  the  future. 

This  is  a  good  beginning,  but  it  is  still  very  far  from  the 
ideal.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  we  need  five  thou¬ 
sand  honorary  and  professional  coaches  before  we  can 
truly  feel  that  every  athlete  is  to  be  given  the  opportunity 
his  talent  deserves.  And  of  course  the  enthusiasm  of  organ¬ 
isers,  coaches  and  athletes  is  only  half  the  battle. 
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Without  a  much  wider  availability  of  running  tracks 
and  athletic  equipment,  enthusiasm  alone  is  not  enough. 
In  most  of  the  world’s  progressive  countries  running  tracks 
are  provided,  either  by  the  government  of  by  individual 
municipalities,  out  of  the  taxes.  This  should  be  done  in 
India.  Yet  it  does  seem  that  neither  the  government  nor 
the  city  fathers  are  yet  sufficiently  conscious  of  the  value 
of  sport  in  the  affairs  of  the  nation  or  of  their  responsi¬ 
bility  to  the  Indian  sportsman. 

One  of  the  strongest  allies  of  Indian  athletics  in  recent 
years  has  been  the  American  Embassy.  It  is  solely  due  to 
their  efforts  on  our  behalf  that  we  have  been  able  to  see 
such  champions  as  Bob  Richard,  M.  Whitfield,  Jesse 
Owens  and  Bob  Mathias  in  action  on  our  own  soil.  These 
men  have  given  demonstrations,  coaching  tips  and  inspira¬ 
tional  talks  to  our  athletes  and  coaches. 

We  have  received  assistance  also  from  the  Czecho¬ 
slovakian  Embassy;  through  the  Rajkumari  Sports  Coach¬ 
ing  Scheme  I  arranged  for  the  visit  to  India  of  Emil  and 
Dana  Zatopek.  It  goes  without  saying  how  much  the  visit 
of  this  immortal  couple  served  to  stimulate  athletic  inter¬ 
est  in  India,  a  country  in  which  they  have  always  been 
held  in  especial  awe. 

The  Rajkumari  Coaching  Scheme,  instituted  by  me  as 
a  natural  concomitant  of  my  stadiums,  under  the  patron¬ 
age  of  Rajkumari  Amrit  Kaur,  Health  Minister,  India,  in 
1952,  has  in  fact  given  the  greatest  possible  boost  to 
Indian  athletics.  Thanks  to  the  scheme  J.  S.  Rousseau  was 
appointed  a  paid  coach,  his  duties  including  those  of 
visiting  centres  throughout  India,  and  the  scheme  also 
secured  the  honorary  services  of  Dr.  A.  W.  Howard,  so 
much  respected  in  U.S.A.  Later,  Mr.  M.  C.  Dhawan  was 
appointed  Director  of  Athletics  under  the  scheme. 

During  1955  the  Rajkumari  Coaching  Scheme  intensi¬ 
fied  its  efforts  for  athletic  coaching  in  an  attempt  to  cover 
the  widest  possible  field.  J.  S.  Rousseau,  their  official 
coach,  trained  University,  Police  and  Services  athletes  at 
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Bangalore,  Benares,  Allahabad,  Delhi  and  Phillaur,  while 
Dr.  A.  W.  Howard  and  Ranvir  Singh  organised  coaching 
camps  at  Amritsar  and  Aligarh  respectively. 

Besides  these,  a  summer  coaching  camp  was  organised, 
in  June  1955,  at  Srinagar.  Lieutenant-Commander  B.  S. 
Rekhi,  now  an  A.A.F.I.  honorary  senior  coach,  was 
appointed  head  coach  of  this  camp,  which  had  Mr.  S.  S. 
Dhawan  as  its  manager.  Other  A.A.F.I.  honorary  coaches 
who  helped  in  this  work  were  Messrs.  Ranvir  Singh, 
Joginder  Singh  and  R.  S.  Wilson.  At  this  Srinagar  Camp, 
special  attention  was  given  to  the  young  athletes  of 
Kashmir. 

The  devoted  efforts  of  the  Amateur  Athletic  Federation 
of  India  and  the  Rajkumari  Coaching  Scheme  deserved 
a  reward.  It  was  forthcoming  in  the  shape  of  a  spate  of 
new  records  set  up  not  only  in  the  National  Athletic 
Championships  but  also  in  many  University,  State  and 
Services  athletic  meetings  all  over  India.  A  further  mark 
of  the  success  of  coaching  efforts  has  been  noted  in  the 
technique  of  young  Indian  athletes.  This  technique, 
accepted  and  approved,  is  now  showing  more  polish  than 
ever  before. 

The  expert  American  coaches,  to  whose  assistance  we 
are  greatly  indebted,  have  remarked  that,  with  continued 
efforts  towards  more  and  better  coaching  and  by  increas¬ 
ing  the  competition  experience  of  our  younger  athletes, 
we  shall  soon  be  able  to  enter  successfully  at  the  highest 
levels  of  world  sport. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  up-and-coming  athletes  of 
India  are  being  given  a  better  send-off  in  their  sporting 
life  than  any  of  their  predecessors;  and,  in  return,  more 
will  be  asked  of  them.  For  India’s  future  prestige  and  suc¬ 
cess  on  the  sports  fields  of  the  world  is  in  their  hands. 

A  study  of  India’s  records  in  athletics  since  1928  shows 
that  the  progress  has  been,  frankly,  a  little  slow.  But  it  has 
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been  steady  and  consistent,  and  because  of  this  we  have 
every  cause  to  face  the  future  with  confidence. 

From  our  athletic  infancy  in  1928,  when  distances  were 
measured  in  yards,  the  records  improved  noticeably  as 
India  prepared  for  the  Berlin  Olympiad  of  1936.  Soon 
after  this  the  Indian  Olympic  Association  adopted  the 
metric  system,  thus  bringing  up  in  line  with  most  of  the 
rest  of  the  world,  and  also  dropped  non- Olympic  events 
from  our  domestic  programme. 

Despite  the  ravages  of  the  Second  World  War  progress 
continued  and  by  1944  J.  Hart  had  reduced  the  100 
metres  time  to  io*6  secs,  and  Rodrigues  had  done  the  200 
metres  in  22*2  secs.  For  some  reason  Hart’s  timing  was 
later  dropped  from  the  official  table  of  records.  In  the 
longer  distances,  at  this  same  time,  Hazura  Singh,  Chand 
Singh  and  Raunaq  Singh  were  supreme.  Good  progress 
was  also  made  in  field  events. 

Within  the  next  five  years  further  ground  had  been 
usefully  covered.  In  1949  Ceylon,  participating  in  the 
National  Championships,  cut  down  the  timings  of  the 
100  and  400  metres,  of  the  400  metre  hurdles  and  relay 
races.  But  later  on  these  records  of  Ceylon  were  also  re¬ 
moved  from  the  official  list  of  the  A.A.F.I. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  a  new  era  of  training  and 
coaching  may  be  said  to  have  started.  The  results  have 
been  becoming  increasingly  more  obvious.  Milkha  Singh 
has  proved  himself  to  be  an  athlete  of  the  top  class  by 
anyone’s  reckoning,  and  the  summit  he  occupies  in  Indian 
athletics  will  soon  be  much  less  lonely  than  it  is  at  present. 

Good,  they  say,  can  sometimes  come  out  of  evil;  and 
certainly  India’s  hockey  defeat  at  the  hands  of  Pakistan 
has  woken  up  our  sporting  rulers  with  a  rude  jerk.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  Government  and  the  people  are  now  ready 
to  make  their  greatest  effort  yet  to  reorganise  sport  in 
India  and  place  it  on  a  strong  footing.  New  schemes  are 
needed,  certainly,  and  the  speed  and  determination  with 
which  they  are  introduced  will  be  reflected  by  the  speed 
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with  which  India  realises  her  vast  sporting  potential  upon 
the  athletic  fields  of  the  world. 

Here,  now,  is  a  list  of  Indian  athletics  records  since 

1928: 


1.  100  yards 

1928  io-2  sec. 

1936  R.  A.  Vernieux 

9-7  sec. 

100  metres 

T944  J-  Hart 

io*6  sec. 

1949  R.  E.  Kitto 

10-5  sec. 

1952  L.  Pinto 

10-7  sec. 

1956  L.  Pinto 

io-6  sec. 

1958  L.  Pinto 

io-6  sec. 

2.  220  yards 

1928  22*6  sec. 

1936  M.  Sutton 

22-2  sec. 

200  metres 

1944  P.  E.  Rodrigues 

22*2  sec. 

1949  Pritam  Singh 

22*1  sec. 

1952  L.  Pinto 

21-9  sec. 

1956  L.  Pinto 

21-8  sec. 

1958  Milkha  Singh 

21*2  sec. 

3.  440  yards 

1928  51-9  sec. 

1936  G.  P.  Bhalla 

50-0  sec. 

400  metres 

1944  F.  Gantzer 

49-8  sec. 

1949  M.  M.  Pereira 
1952  F.  Gantzer  and 

49*5  sec- 

Ivan  Jacob 

49-8  sec. 

1956  Ivan  Jacob 

49-6  sec. 

1958  Milkha  Singh 

46*6  sec. 

4.  880  yards 

1928  2  min.  2-8  sec. 

1936  G.  P.  Bhalla 

1  min.  59-2  sec. 

800  metres 

1944  Hazura  Singh 

1  min.  56-8  sec. 

1949  Hazura  Singh 

1  min.  56-8  sec. 

1952  Hazura  Singh 

1  min.  56-8  sec. 

1956  Sohan  Singh 

1  min.  54*2  sec. 

1958  Sohan  Singh 

1  min.  52-5  sec. 

5.  One  mile 

1928  4  min.  46-6  sec. 

I936  R-  Judge 

4  min.  31-2  sec. 

1,500  metres 

1944  Chand  Singh 

4  min.  5-4  sec. 

1949  Chand  Singh 

4  min.  4*2  sec. 

1952  Chand  Singh 

4  min.  4-2  sec. 

1956  Chand  Singh 

4  min.  4*2  sec. 

1958  Kulwant  Singh 

3  min.  56-8  sec. 

6.  3,000  metres 

1944  Chand  Singh 

8  min.  57-6  sec. 

7.  Three  miles 

1928  16  min.  10  sec. 

1936  Raunaq  Singh 

15  min.  3-7  sec. 
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5,000  metres  1944  Raunaq  Singh 

1949  Raunaq  Singh 
1952  Raunaq  Singh 
1956  Raunaq  Singh 
1958  Arjan  Singh 

8.  Five  miles  1936  Gujjar  Singh 

9.  Six  miles  1928  38  min.  3*5  sec. 

1936  Raunaq  Singh 

10,000  metres  1944  Raunaq  Singh 

1949  Raunaq  Singh 
1952  Raunaq  Singh 
1956  Raunaq  Singh 
1958  Buta  Singh 
1936  Lai  Shah 
1944  A.  K.  Dutt 
1949  Sadhu  Singh 
1952  Sadhu  Singh 
1956  Sadhu  Singh 
1958  Sadhu  Singh 

12.  10,000  metres  1949  Raunaq  Singh 

walk  1952  Raunaq  Singh 

1956  Harnaik  Singh 
1958  Harnaik  Singh 

13.  50  kilometres  1944  Bakhta  war  Singh 


walk 

1949  Bakhtawar  Singh 
1952  Bakhtawar  Singh 
1956  Kalat  Nath 

I958  Ajit  Singh 

14.  Marathon 

1944  Chhota  Singh 
1949  Chhota  Singh 
1952  Chhota  Singh 
1956  Chhota  Singh 
1958  Chhota  Singh 

15.  120  yards 

1928  16-2  sec. 

hurdles 

1936  M.  Sutton 

1 1 0  metres 

1944  Brisley 

hurdles 

1949  J-  Vickers 

1952  J*  Vickers 

1956  Sarwan  Singh 
1958  Sirichand  Ram 

16.  220  yards 
hurdles 

1936  A.  Hamid 

10.  Ten  miles 

1 1 .  5,000  metres 

walk 


15  min.  23*0  sec. 

15  min.  23-0  sec. 

15  min.  9*4  sec. 

15  min.  9’4  sec. 

14  min.  57-2  sec. 

27  min.  io-o  sec. 

31  min.  33-5  sec. 

32  min.  2-6  sec. 

32  min.  2-6  sec. 

32  min.  2-6  sec. 

32  min.  2*6  sec. 

31  min.  1 8-2  sec. 

56  min.  0*5  sec. 

26  min.  30*5  sec. 

26  min.  13-0  sec. 

26  min.  13*0  sec. 

26  min.  13-0  sec. 

26  min.  13-0  sec. 

54  min.  23*8  sec. 

52  min.  29-0  sec. 

50  min.  26-6  sec. 

50  min.  26-6  sec. 

5  hr.  39  min.  8-6  sec. 
5  hr.  15  min.  8-4  sec. 
5  hr.  15  mm.  8-4  sec. 
5  hr.  7  min.  1-2  sec. 
4  hr.  47  min.  29*6  sec. 
2  hr.  43  min.  43-8  sec. 
2  hr.  42  min.  33*6  sec. 
2  hr.  42  min.  33-6  sec. 
2  hr.  33  min.  2 1  -4  sec. 
2  hr.  33  min.  2 1  *4  sec. 

15-2  sec. 

15-6  sec. 

15-2  sec. 

15-2  sec. 

15-0  sec. 

14-5  sec. 

25*8  sec. 
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440  yards 

1928  58-8  sec. 

hurdles 

1936  A.  Hamid 

58-0  sec. 

400  metres 

1944  Munir  Ahmed 

57-2  sec. 

hurdles 

1949  D.  White 

54’9  sec. 

1952  Pritam  Singh 

56-2  sec. 

1956  Jagdev  Singh 

54*3  sec. 

J958  Jagdev  Singh 

52-5  sec. 

3,000  metres 

1944  Dila  Singh 

10  min.  7-4  sec. 

steeplechase 

1949  Nazir  Singh 

10  min.  1-9  sec. 

1952  Gulzara  Singh 

9  min.  31*4  sec. 

1956  Munnuswamy 

9  min.  30-4  sec. 

1958  Pan  Singh 

9  min.  12*4  sec. 

4  X  1 00  metres 

1944  Punjab 

42*6  sec. 

relay 

1949  Ceylon 

42-5  sec. 

1952  Punjab  &  Services  43-0  sec. 

1956  Punjab  &  Services  43-0  sec. 

1958  Services 

42-6  sec. 

4  X  400  metres 

1944  Punjab 

3  min.  26-2  sec. 

relay 

1949  Ceylon 

3  min.  23-4  sec. 

1952  Services 

3  min.  25*0  sec. 

1956  Punjab 

3  min.  22-1  sec. 

1958  Services 

3  min.  15-1  sec. 

Shot  Put 

1928  32  ft.  2  in. 

1936  D.  R.  Nareng 

42  ft.  in. 

1944  Zahur  Ahmed 

45  ft.  2  in. 

1949  Zahur  Ahmed 

45  ft.  2  in. 

1952  Zahur  Ahmed 

45  ft.  2  in. 

1956  Parduman  Singh 

47  ft.  ij  in. 

1958  Parduman  Singh  48  ft.  io|  in. 

Hammer 

1928  97  ft.  6J  in. 

Throw 

1936  A.  Drummond 

128  ft.  1  2"  in. 

1944  Som  Nath 

142  ft.  7 \  in. 

1949  Som  Nath 

1 53  ft.  8  in. 

1952  Som  Nath 

153  ft.  8  in. 

1956  Som  Nath 

153  ft.  8  in. 

1958  Devi  Dyal 

166  ft.  9  in. 

Discus  Throw 

1928  77  ft.  3!  in. 

1936  Channan  Singh 

1 19  ft.  4  in. 

1944  R.  Armstrong 

126  ft.  3^  in. 

1949  Som  Nath 

130  ft.  10  J  in. 

1952  Makhan  Singh 

132  ft.  7^  in. 

1956  Makhan  Singh 

140  ft.  8  in. 

1958  Parduman  Singh 

1 53  ft*  in. 
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24.  Javelin  Throw 

1928  1 19  ft.  10  in. 

1936  E.  Whiter 

183  ft.  2§  in. 

1944  E.  Whiter 

183  ft.  2f  in. 

1949  E.  Whiter 

183  ft.  2f  in. 

1952  Parsa  Singh 

185  ft.  4f  in. 

1956  Parsa  Singh 

185  ft.  4f  in. 

1958  Bakshish  Singh 

199  ft.  4  in. 

25.  High  Jump 

>928  5  ft.  9J  in. 

1936  A.  H.  Priestley 

6  ft.  of  in. 

1944  A.  H.  Priestley 

6  ft.  of  in. 

1949  Gurnam  Singh 

6  ft.  2§  in. 

1952  Mehnga  Singh 

6  ft.  3f  in. 

1956  Mehnga  Singh 

6  ft.  3f  in. 
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6  ft.  5  in. 

26.  Pole  Vault 

1928  10  ft.  of  in. 

1936  A.  Shafi 

1 1  ft.  5f  in. 

1944  A.  Shafi 

12  ft.  of  in. 

1949  A.  Shafi 

12  ft.  of  in. 

1952  M.  Hossain 

12  ft.  2f  in. 

1956  K.  George 

12  ft.  3  in. 

1958  A.  Ramachandran 

12  ft.  5  in. 

27.  Long  Jump 

1928  21  ft.  gf  in. 

1936  Narinjan  Singh 

21  ft.  1  of  in. 

1944  Narinjan  Singh 

22  ft.  iof  in. 

1949  Narinjan  Singh 

22  ft.  1  of  in. 

1952  Narinjan  Singh 

22  ft.  1  of  in. 

1956  Narinhan  Singh 

22  ft.  1  of  in. 

1958  Ram  Mehr 

24  ft.  4J  in. 

28.  Hop,  Step 

1928  40  ft.  1  of  in. 

and  Jump 

1936  Narinjan  Singh 

46  ft.  4  in. 

1944  L.  T.  Boosey 

49  ft.  4f  in. 

1949  H.  Rebello 

50  ft.  2  in. 

1952  H.  Rebello 

50  ft.  2  in. 

1956  H.  Rebello 

50  ft.  2  in. 

1958  H.  Rebello 

50  ft.  2  in. 

CHAPTER  VIII 


THE  RANJI  TROPHY  BEFORE  AND  AFTER. 
CRICKET— OUR  NATIONAL  GAME 

The  west  indies  cricket  tourists  of  1958-59  were  as 
cheerful  and  co-operative  a  bunch  of  young  men,  under 
their  captain,  Gerry  Alexander,  as  you  could  wish  to  find. 
So  I  was  happy  that  I  was  able  to  return  to  India,  after 
a  long  holiday  abroad,  in  time  to  renew  my  acquaintance 
with  them.  It  was,  indeed,  while  I  was  sorting  out  my 
notes  for  this  very  chapter  that  I  had  visitors — Berkley 
Gaskin,  the  West  Indies  manager,  Gerry  Alexander  and 
also  Sonny  Ramadhin,  the  mystery  spinner  who  had  con¬ 
founded  the  English  batting  in  1950  and  who  still  presents 
problems  to  some  of  the  greatest  players.  My  visitors  came 
towards  the  end  of  First  Test  Match  at  Bombay — one  day 
remained,  and  the  dismissal  of  eight  Indian  batsmen  stood 
between  West  Indies  and  victory. 

The  match,  one  might  think,  was  West  Indies’  for  the 
taking.  But  Gaskin  looked  worried.  “We’ve  been  badly 
hit  by  injuries,”  he  explained.  “Gerry  (Alexander)  can’t 
keep  wicket  today.  Gary  Sobers  and  Basil  Butcher  won’t 
be  in  the  field  either.  And  just  when  we  thought  we  had 
you  licked.  Aren’t  you  going  to  wish  us  luck?” 

“Of  course  I  will,”  I  replied.  “And,  what’s  more,”  I 
added,  “I’ll  come  along  and  watch  you  try  and  do  it.” 

I  settled  into  my  favourite  chair  in  the  Governor’s 
Pavilion  to  watch  what  seemed  likely  to  be  a  grim  struggle. 
For  our  batsmen,  it  appeared,  there  was  one  object — sur¬ 
vival.  Stroke-play  had  lost  its  importance.  Alexander’s 
rather  cheeky  second-innings  declaration  had  asked  India 
to  score  399  runs  in  575  minutes;  on  paper  a  reasonable 
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scoring  rate  and,  in  practice,  surely  worth  at  least  an 
attempt.  Yet  there  was  no  attempt  to  force  the  pace  and, 
indeed,  it  had  been  obvious  on  the  preceding  day  that  our 
players  would  be  content  with  a  draw. 

The  absence  of  a  spirit  of  adventure  in  players  so  young 
and  full  of  promise  distressed  me.  How  would  they  be 
received — how  would  they  fare — in  the  English  summer 
of  1959?  It  was  a  fair  question  even  though  English 
cricketers  were  themselves  going  through  the  toils  in 
Australia  at  the  time. 

Oddly  enough,  India’s  negative  approach  to  the  match 
of  which  I  write  appeared  to  have  no  effect  at  the  turn¬ 
stiles.  The  crowd  still  flocked  in;  the  partisan  supporter 
did  not  withhold  his  patronage.  Enthusiastic  fans  poured 
into  the  Brabourne  Stadium,  Bombay,  in  their  thousands. 
The  seating  capacity  of  the  ground  is  little  less  than 
40,000,  but  at  least  an  extra  10,000  were  somehow 
squeezed  in;  how,  I  don’t  know — unless  the  stewards 
were  adept  users  of  the  shoehorn ! 

Women,  in  their  gay  saris,  and  men,  equally  comfort¬ 
able  in  bright  bush-shirts,  added  kaleidoscopic  flashes  of 
colour  to  the  simplicity  of  line  of  the  beautifully  laid-out 
ground.  Urchins,  in  open-necked  shirts  and  slippered  feet, 
raced  about  armed  with  crackers  and  garlands.  As  Wesley 
Hall  began  his  long  run  to  bowl  the  day’s  first  ball,  a  noise 
— half  hiss,  half  wail — of  excitement  came  from  the  crowd 
in  the  packed  North  and  East  Stands.  The  noise  is  part  of 
the  atmosphere  of  cricket  in  Bombay. 

The  world’s  great  sports  grounds  are  all  different  in 
their  ways,  and  there  is  nothing  quite  the  same  as  big 
cricket  in  Bombay.  Down  the  years,  I  have  become  used 
to  this  atmosphere  both  as  player  and  spectator,  yet  the 
novelty  and  fascination  of  it  never  seems  to  pall. 

I  watched  and  listened  and  sipped  my  naryal  pani.  (A 
more  agreeable  drink  by  far,  I  think,  than  the  nira  be¬ 
loved  of  Mr.  Morarji  Desai  and  his  Prohibitionists. 
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Cricket,  they  say,  follows  the  course  of  ale.  Is  India’s  dry 
policy  responsible  for  her  cricket  drying  up  also?) 

I  watched  the  anaemic  prods  and  pushes  of  Roy,  the 
cautious  pats  of  Manjrekar — one  who  can  play  so  attrac¬ 
tively  when  the  mood  to  do  so  is  upon  him.  Frankly,  I  was 
bored  with  the  cricket.  It  earned  no  rightful  place  in  a 
memory  packed  with  stirring  deeds  on  the  cricket  fields 
of  the  past.  As  I  thought  of  this  past — and  it  had  been 
very  much  my  own  past,  too — my  interest  in  the  play 
before  my  eyes  went  altogether.  Even  the  obvious  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  a  record  crowd  could  not  hold  down  my  “time 
machine”  which  quickly  carried  me  back  over  the  years. . . . 

When  we  built  the  Brabourne  Stadium  it  was  I  who 
insisted  that  we  provide  seating  for  so  large  a  crowd  as 
40,000.  I  recall  that  Sir  Joseph  Kay,  a  prominent 
British  industrialist  of  Bombay  who  died  in  Britain  in 
1958,  thought  I  was  right  out  of  my  mind  when  I  named 
the  figure  I  wished  to  seat.  Sir  Joseph,  a  typical  Scots 
business  man,  was  shrewd ;  he  was  also  convinced  that  you 
could  not  “sell’  cricket  to  more  than  15,000  people  in 
Bombay. 

Sir  Joseph  had  tried  hard  to  talk  me  out  of  what  he 
called  my  “too  ambitious  ideas.”  But  I  was  adamant,  I 
won,  and  now  I  only  feel  happy  that  my  faith  in  the  cash 
customer’s  eagerness  to  watch  good  cricket  has  been 
justified.  What  is  more,  the  Cricket  Club  of  India,  with 
their  Brabourne  Stadium,  make  a  handsome  profit  out  of 
Test  matches.  Not  unnaturally  they  are  the  club’s  finan¬ 
cial  mainstay — as  happens  also  in  many  other  parts  of  the 
cricket  world. 

The  Cricket  Club  of  India,  now  secure  and  well 
founded,  had  developed  into  one  of  the  most  popular  and 
influential  institutions  in  India.  Its  background  is,  indeed, 
such  a  romantic  story  that  it  deserves  separate  treatment. 
This  it  shall  have. 

Back,  for  a  moment,  to  the  cricket.  The  runs  come  in 
singles,  the  sequence  broken  only  by  the  occasional  snicked 
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four.  Manjrekar  leaves  before  lunch;  Nadkarni  and  Roy 
are  dismissed  before  tea.  Yet  India  were  never,  during  this 
last  day,  in  serious  danger  of  defeat,  and  the  match  faded 
away  into  a  tame  and  uninspiring  draw.  The  result, 
naturally,  was  received  with  mixed  feelings.  Some  people 
felt,  rightly,  that  India  should  have  been  more  aggressive, 
more  positive  in  her  approach  to  the  game  right  through ; 
others  were  content  in  the  simple  fact  that  we  were  not 
beaten.  Those  holding  the  second  view  were  in  the 
majority,  sad  to  say. 

Yet  it  was  not  always  so.  There  was  a  day,  in  India, 
when  runs  flowed  freely  from  flashing  bat-blades— as 
freely,  I’m  tempted  to  say,  as  wine  in  the  streets  of  Paris 
during  the  French  Revolution!  The  spirit  of  cricket  once 
that  of  Ranji  himself;  though  neither  a  Nayudu,  a  Mer¬ 
chant  nor  a  Hazare  has  touched  Ranji’s  greatness.  Why 
and  when,  did  the  spirit  change  ? 

It  was  a  gradual  process,  and  I  fear  I  have  set  myself  a 
question  sorely  hard  to  answer.  Perhaps  I  can  best  explain 
if  I  take  you  back  to  the  beginnings  of  cricket  in  India,  if 
we  retrace  the  story  step  by  step  from  there  to  the  present 
time. 

The  game  of  cricket — the  “game  with  the  beautiful 
name” — has  been  the  one  over-riding  passion  of  my  life, 
as  player,  administrator  and  spectator  in  turn.  In  one  way 
or  another,  I  have  been  associated  with  the  organised 
development  of  the  game  in  India  from  its  very  infancy. 
So  it  is  inevitable  that  my  approach,  in  writing  about 
cricket,  will  be  different  from  my  approach  to  other 
sports.  I  shall  try  to  speak  with  modesty  and  reserve.  I 
will  not  claim  any  special  authority — though  many  men 
less  steeped  in  the  game  than  myself  have  done  so.  Cricket 
is  a  fickle  game,  utterly  unpredictable ;  one  cannot  be  dog¬ 
matic. 

How,  you  may  well  ask,  did  cricket  come  to  India  ?  All 
the  evidence  suggests  that  the  process  was  similar  to  that 
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in  other  sports,  and  that  visiting  British  servicemen  played 
the  biggest  part  in  introducing  cricket  to  our  land. 

There  is  no  doubt  at  all  that  cricket  started  in  England. 
As  far  back  as  1300  there  is  a  reference  to  something 
similar  to  cricket,  in  the  wardrobe  accounts  of  King 
Edward  I.  After  the  sixteenth  century  references  become 
more  frequent;  in  1622  and  1654  we  read  of  inhabitants 
of  English  villages  being  fined  for  playing  cricket  “on  the 
Lord’s  Day.” 

The  first  traceable  reference  to  cricket  outside  England 
comes  in  1676 — of  a  game  played  by  the  Royal  Navy  at 
AJeppo.  Once  again,  you  see,  it  is  a  branch  of  the  Services 
which  carries  the  game  beyond  England’s  shores.  In  his 
famous  book  The  Cricket  Field ,  James  Pycroft  tells  us: 

“Our  soldiers,  by  order  of  the  Horse  Guards,  are  pro¬ 
vided  with  cricket  grounds  adjoining  their  barracks;  and 
Her  Majesty’s  ships  have  bats  and  balls  to  astonish  the 
cockroaches  at  sea,  the  crabs  and  turtles  ashore.  Hence  it 
has  come  to  pass  that,  wherever  Her  Majesty’s  servants 
have  ‘carried  their  victorious  arms’  and  legs — wind  and 
weather  permitting — cricket  has  been  played.  Still  the 
game  is  essentially  Anglo-Saxon.  Foreigners  have  rarely, 
very  rarely,  imitated  us.  The  English  settlers  and  residents 
everywhere  play  at  cricket;  but  of  no  single  club  have  we 
ever  heard  dieted  either  with  frogs,  sour-kraut  or 
macaroni.” 

VV ell,  well  ...  it  makes  amusing  reading  nowadays ;  and, 
judging  from  the  old  prints  I  have  seen  of  cricket  many 
years  ago,  I  don’t  doubt  that  more  than  just  a  few  cock¬ 
roaches,  crabs  and  turtles  were  astonished ! 

There  seems  no  doubt  that  the  Calcutta  Cricket  Club 
is  the  oldest  outside  Great  Britain  and,  indeed,  one  of  the 
oldest  in  the  world.  A  report  appearing  in  the  Madras 
Courier  for  February  23rd,  1792,  tells  us  that  cricket 
matches  were  then  played  between  the  Calcutta  Cricket 
Club  and  Barrackpore  and  between  the  Calcutta  C.C.  and 
Dum  Dum.  And,  since  the  Calcutta  C.C.  was  started  by 
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members  of  the  East  India  Company,  which  had  been 
established  in  Bengal  in  1765,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the 
club  had  been  in  existence  for  some  time  prior  to  the 
newspaper  report  I  have  mentioned,  although  Wisden’s 
Cricketers'  Almanack  gives  1792  as  the  date  of  founding. 

The  club  at  this  time  was,  as  you  might  suppose,  exclu¬ 
sively  for  the  British  residents  and  visitors  and  I  imagine 
that  their  antics  had  much  the  same  effect  on  the  Bengali 
as  did  those  of  the  Royal  Navy  upon  Pycroft’s  cockroaches 
and  other  wild  life.  Calcutta,  thus,  claims — and  rightly — 
to  be  the  birthplace  of  Indian  cricket.  But  cricket  had 
been  seen,  particularly  on  the  West  Coast,  long  before  the 
founding  of  the  Calcutta  Cricket  Club. 

Downing,  in  his  Compendious  History  of  the  Indian 
Wars ,  writing  about  1721,  tells:  “When  my  boat  was 
lying  for  a  fortnight  in  some  channel  of  the  Gulf  of  Cam- 
bay,  though  the  country  was  inhabited  by  the  Culeys,  we 
every  day  diverted  ourselves  with  playing  Cricket  and  to 
other  Exercises,  which  they  would  come  and  be  spectators 
of. .  .  ” 

Bombay,  nowadays,  is  generally  thought  of  as  being  the 
home  of  Indian  cricket,  not  only  because  the  best- 
equipped  cricket  ground  in  the  world  is  there,  but  also 
because  the  area  has  produced  more  first-class  players 
since  the  game  started  in  India  than  any  other  part  of  the 
country.  The  Parsis  of  Bombay  were  more  susceptible  to 
Western  influence  and  to  the  doctrine  of  Lord  Macaulay 
than  was  any  other  Indian  community.  Soon,  therefore, 
they  had  fallen  under  the  spell  of  cricket. 

Legend  has  it  that  the  Parsis  were  encouraged  to  join 
in  the  game  by  British  officers  stationed  at  Fort  George 
.  .  .  and  while  the  “natives”  played  with  crude  bats,  the 
officers  preferred  to  use  umbrellas.  Just  what  truth  there 
may  be  in  this  every  man  may  guess  for  himself.  Seriously, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  cricket,  once  it  was  brought  to 
Bombay,  was  quickly  and  keenly  taken  up  by  the  Indian 
people  there. 
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The  Parsee  community  founded  a  cricket  club  in  Bom¬ 
bay  in  1848 — the  Oriental  G.C.  They  were  too  ambitious, 
however,  and  their  rather  grandiose  plans  included  pro¬ 
vision  for  professional  coaching  and  overseas  tours.  The 
club  never  was  a  success,  and  within  two  years  it  had  to 
be  dissolved.  It  was,  however,  immediately  replaced  by 
the  Zorastrian  Club  which  was  founded  in  1850.  Sixteen 
years  later  the  first  Hindu  club — the  Bombay  Union 
Hindu  Cricket  Club — was  formed. 

The  Parsis  applied  themselves  to  the  game  with  real 
enthusiasm.  In  1884  Sir  Dorab  J.  Tata,  the  great  indus¬ 
trialist,  had  shown  splendid  initiative  in  forming  the 
Parsee  Gymkhana,  and  two  years  later  a  team  of  Parsis 
set  out  on  a  tour  to  England  which  would,  of  course,  be 
partly  educational.  These  pioneering  players  must  have 
made  a  favourable  impression  on  the  rather  exclusive 
circles  of  English  cricket  of  the  time  for,  two  years  later, 
we  find  them  repeating  their  venture  as  welcome  guests. 

These  small  but  immensely  significant  tours  laid  the 
foundation  for  the  regular  interchange  of  “unofficial” 
teams  as  between  India  and  England  which  was  to  lead, 
ultimately,  to  our  recognition  as  one  of  the  world’s  major 
cricket-playing  nations. 

The  first  tour  in  the  opposite  direction,  of  English 
players  to  India,  came  in  the  winter  of  1888-89,  and  was 
largely  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  Calcutta  Cricket  Club 
which  was,  by  now,  a  famous  and  flourishing  institution. 
It  was  thanks  to  them  that  G.  F.  Vernon,  of  Middlesex 
and  England,  brought  out  his  team.  The  side  was  a  strong 
one,  including  the  autocratic  figure  of  Lord  Hawke, 
named  as  one  of  Wisden’s  Cricketers  of  the  Year  in  1909, 
later  treasurer  of  M.C.C. 

Lord  Hawke,  incidentally,  is  probably  best  remembered 
for  his  powerful  influence  on  the  cricket  of  his  native 
Yorkshire.  He  was  a  man  of  old-fashioned  ideas,  whose 
most  famous  saying  is  something  to  this  effect:  “I  pray 
God  that  the  day  shall  never  come  when  a  professional 
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captains  England.”  Needless  to  say  this  was  remembered 
when  Sir  Leonard  Hutton  became  England’s  captain,  for 
Hutton  was  a  Yorkshireman  and  a  professional,  too.  But 
I  digress. 

Vernon’s  touring  side  also  included  J.  C.  Walker,  F.  L. 
Sand,  A.  N.  Hornby  and  H.  Philipson,  the  last  two  of 
these  also  being  Test  players.  The  team  played  a  dozen 
matches,  of  which  only  one  was  lost — to  the  Parsis.  It  was 
a  great  moment  for  Indian  cricket,  as  well  you  may 
imagine.  I  am  confident  that  it  was  celebrated  in  a 
manner  befitting  the  occasion  and  times.  This  was  no 
freak  result  as  far  as  the  Parsis  were  concerned,  because 
three  years  later  they  repeated  the  achievement. 

The  touring  captain  this  time  was  Lord  Hawke  him¬ 
self,  who  brought  with  him  a  side  a  good  deal  stronger 
than  that  of  Vernon;  this  alone  should  be  taken  as  a  com¬ 
pliment.  Yet  the  Parsis  won,  the  only  home  side  to  do  so. 
Hawke’s  team,  by  the  way,  included  Vernon  and  Hornby, 
who  had  come  on  the  previous  tour  and  presumably 
enjoyed  India  so  much  that  they  wanted  to  have  another 
look;  G.  H.  Gibson  and  the  Hon.  Sir  F.  Stanley  Jackson, 
of  Harrow,  Cambridge  University,  Yorkshire  .  .  .  later 
captain  of  England  and  later  still  Governor  of  Bengal. 

From  1895  to  1906  the  Presidency  Matches,  between 
the  Europeans  and  the  Parsis,  were  the  most  attractive 
annual  feature  of  the  Bombay  cricket  calendar.  This  series 
of  matches  laid  the  foundation  for  one  of  the  world’s 
greatest  and  most  attractive  cricket  carnivals,  the  Bombay 
Pentangular. 

The  Presidency  Matches  were  played  at  Bombay  and 
Poona  on  a  sort  of  home-and-away  basis.  They  were  each 
designed  to  last  three  days,  on  tricky  monsoon-affected 
wickets  which  contributed  to  the  fun  by  generally  offering 
some  assistance  to  the  bowlers  but  also  permitting  the 
batsmen  to  score  runs. 

The  first  match  of  the  series  was  played  at  Bombay  in 
August  1895,  and  the  Europeans  won  by  nine  wickets. 
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J.  C.  Grieg,  a  forceful  and  attractive  maker  of  strokes,  hit 
94,  R.  M.  Poore  scored  a  century  and  carried  his  bat  in 
the  process,  and  R.  L.  Sinclair,  the  leading  pace  bowler 
of  the  side,  took  eleven  wickets  for  77  runs.  The  Parsis, 
however,  had  their  revenge  in  the  return  fixture  at  Poona, 
where  they  beat  the  Europeans  by  an  innings  and  10 
runs.  The  Parsee’s  star  was  B.  M.  Billimoria,  who  took 
eight  wickets  for  1 1  runs  in  the  first  innings  and  thirteen 
for  49  in  the  match.  Thus  was  this  very  successful  tourna¬ 
ment  inaugurated. 

Major  Grieg,  who  was  Lord  Harris’s  cricketing  A.D.C. 
at  Government  House,  was  one  of  the  mainstays  of  the 
Europeans’  side  for  a  long  time.  He  showed  his  true  abili¬ 
ties  in  scoring  a  brilliant  double  century  against  the 
Oxford  Au  then  tics  who  toured  India  in  1902-3.  Grieg, 
however,  had  to  wait  some  time  for  his  first  really  big 
score  against  the  Parsis.  Three  times  they  managed  to 
dismiss  him  in  the  nineties  but  then,  at  Bombay  in  1899, 
he  played  a  memorable  innings  of  1 84. 

This  remained  the  highest  score  in  the  Presidency 
Matches  until  Dr.  H.  D.  Kanga,  who  must  rank  only  a 
little  short  of  the  best  cricketers  Bombay  and  India  have 
produced,  hit  233.  In  this  innings  Dr.  Kanga  was  particu¬ 
larly  hard  on  a  bowler  called  Stileman,  who  nevertheless 
took  four  wickets  for  1 1 3  and  had  the  final  satisfaction  of 
making  a  caught-and-bowled  against  his  tormentor.  K.  M. 
Mistry,  ultimately  another  victim  of  Stileman,  scored  89, 
and  the  Parsis  compiled  the  mammoth  total  of  503,  a 
record  for  the  competition.  This,  the  last  but  one  match 
of  the  series,  was  played  at  Poona  in  1905  and  was  won 
by  the  Parsis  by  an  innings  and  226  runs!  Jehangir 
Sorabji  Warden,  a  truly  great  all-rounder  who  died  in 
1928,  took  nine  European  wickets  for  95  runs. 

In  the  last  match  of  the  series  it  was  the  Europeans’ 
turn  to  take  revenge  although  they  were  without  Grieg. 
For  the  Parsis  Dr.  Kanga  (82)  and  R.  P.  Meherhomji  (66) 
made  a  fine  second-wicket  stand  in  the  second  innings. 
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But,  for  the  Europeans,  Chaplin  hit  144,  H.  Cheetham’s 
accuracy  brought  him  five  first-innings  wickets  for  29  and 
L.  M.  Deas  took  five  for  103  in  the  second.  Despite 
Mistry’s  achievement  of  taking  nine  European  first-innings 
wickets  for  8 1 ,  the  Parsis  were  beaten  by  six  wickets. 

However,  the  Parsis  ended  on  top  in  the  series,  for  they 
had  won  nine  of  the  twenty-one  matches  to  the 
Europeans’  eight.  That  there  were  only  four  draws  speaks 
highly  for  the  spirit  in  which  the  matches  were  played. 
Lord  Harris  (Kent  and  England)  was  Governor  of  Bom¬ 
bay  at  the  time,  and  he  was  so  impressed  with  the  Parsis, 
and  with  the  Indian  potential  for  cricket,  that,  at  the  ban¬ 
quet  in  honour  of  the  rival  sides  which  followed  the  game, 
he  had  this  to  say : 

“There  are  in  India  many  antipathetic  influences  at 
work  which  serve  to  keep  apart  the  races  of  the  East  and 
West  who  find  themselves  neighbours  in  India.  Let  cricket 
be  the  exception ;  let  its  sympathetic  influence  tend  to  bind 
them  together  and  let  us  show  that  cricket  is  doing  some¬ 
thing  to  unite  the  two  races.  You  will  then  be  able  to 
claim  that  you  added  another  gem  to  the  brilliant  diadem 
which  crowns  the  Queen  of  Nations.  Gentlemen,  I  give 
you  cricket!  ”  A  toast  to  which,  as  it  applies  to  the  wider 
fields  of  the  Commonwealth,  we  might  well  drink  today. 

It  was  thanks  to  men  of  the  qualities  of  Lord  Harris 
and  some  of  the  players  I  have  mentioned,  that  Bombay 
continued  to  dominate  the  Indian  cricket  scene.  She  took 
a  further  step  into  the  cricket  limelight  in  1907  when  the 
Presidency  Matches  expanded  into  a  Triangular  tourna¬ 
ment.  The  Hindu  community,  inspired  by  the  efforts  of 
Sir  Ghunilal  V.  Mehta,  as  fine  a  cricketer  as  he  was  a 
gentleman,  felt  themselves  at  last  strong  enough  to  com¬ 
pete  on  equal  terms  with  the  Europeans  and  the  Parsis. 

Five  years  later  the  Muslims  fielded  an  independent 
side  and  the  Quadrangular,  which  regularly  provided  the 
best  cricket  in  India,  was  thus  instituted  in  1912.  Yet  still 
there  was  a  substantial  section  of  the  Indian  population 
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which  could  find  no  representation  in  the  tournament — 
men  who  were  neither  Hindus,  Muslims  nor  Parsis  and 
who  were  not  European  either. 

I  had  always  felt  that  this  tournament,  so  colourful, 
attractive  and  keenly  followed,  was  nearly  perfect.  Nearly, 
but  not  quite;  it  required  adjustment  so  that  every 
talented  cricketer,  no  matter  what  his  race  or  religion, 
could  compete.  This  was  why  I  felt  it  important  that  a 
fifth  side — “The  Rest” — be  introduced.  However,  my 
dreams  had  to  wait. 

It  was  not,  indeed,  until  1937,  by  which  time  the 
Cricket  Club  of  India  was  a  reality  and  Bombay  had  her 
Brabourne  Stadium,  that  I  succeeded  in  gaining  admis¬ 
sion  for  “The  Rest.”  The  tournament  thus  became  a 
Pentangular,  and  it  was  my  privilege  to  lead  The  Rest  on 
the  first  occasion  upon  which  they  played  in  the  tourna¬ 
ment. 

It  will  be  seen  that  communal  cricket  played  a  vital 
part  in  the  development  of  the  game  in  India.  It  was  not, 
however,  the  only  influence  at  work  by  a  long  way,  for 
the  Princes  and  the  Noble  Houses  of  India  had  a  great 
part  to  play  also. 

The  Houses  of  Patiala,  Jamnagar,  Bhopal,  Baroda, 
Cooch-Behar,  Holkar  and  also  of  Gwalior,  Kashmir  and 
Natore  each  contributed  something  to  Indian  cricket  in 
terms  of  various  encouragements  and  help  in  raising  the 
standard  to  international  level.  Help  was  also  forthcoming 
from  a  series  of  cricketing  Viceroys  and  Governors,  among 
whom  Lord  Harris,  Lord  Willingdon,  Lord  Brabourne 
and  Sir  Stanley  Jackson  stand  out  in  our  memories. 

These  men  were  enthusiastic  and  co-operative,  and  they 
made  many  concessions  in  the  interests  of  the  game  of 
cricket  in  India,  for  which  they  all  undoubtedly  had  a 
“soft  spot.”  They  are  no  longer  with  us  now,  but  they  are 
by  no  means  forgotten.  The  millions  who  play  and  watch 
cricket  in  India  will,  I  hope,  remember  them  with  grati¬ 
tude.  They  deserve  it. 
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The  Parsis  had  the  best  of  the  Triangular  Tournament, 
winning  both  of  the  five  finals  which  were  decided.  The 
all-rounders  K.  M.  Mistry  and  J.  S.  Warden,  the  forceful 
batsman  R.  P.  Meherhomji  and  the  seam  bowler  M.  D. 
Bulsara  were  among  their  outstanding  players;  it  was 
Meherhomji  who  scored  the  first  century  of  the  competi¬ 
tion. 

The  Parsis  were,  in  fact,  only  once  beaten  and  on  this 
occasion  the  spin  of  the  coin  was  just  as  responsible  for  the 
result  as  the  talents  of  the  opposition.  The  lucky  side  were 
the  Hindus,  who  thus  met  the  Europeans  in  the  final  of 
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Although  the  Hindus  only  won  once  they  had  at  least 
one  player  of  high  class,  a  seam  bowler  by  the  name  of 
P.  Baloo.  Baloo  was  employed  on  the  ground  staff  of  the 
Bombay  Gymkhana,  in  which  job  he  apparently  had  the 
time  and  opportunity  to  develop  his  talents.  He  took  seven 
for  65  in  the  Hindus’  first  match  against  the  Parsis  in 
1907  and  during  the  whole  five  years  of  the  competition 
collected  forty-six  wickets  for  432  runs.  For  the  Parsis 
J.  S.  Warden  took  an  aggregate  of  forty- two  wickets  for 
359  and  M.  D.  Bulsara  forty  wickets  for  381  runs.  All  the 
matches,  by  the  way,  were  played  at  Bombay,  and  each 
lasted  three  days. 

So  impressed  was  the  Maharaja  of  Patiala  by  the  stan¬ 
dard  of  cricket  being  achieved  at  this  stage  in  India  that 
he  sponsored  an  unofficial  Indian  tour  of  England  in  19 1 1. 
The  Maharaja  himself  was  captain,  and  he  had  under  his 
command  many  of  those  who  had  earned  just  reputations 
in  the  Triangular  Tournament — Col.  K.  M.  Mistry,  R.  P. 
Meherhomji,  Dr.  H.  D.  Kanga,  J.  S.  Warden,  M.  D. 
Bulsara,  Seshachari,  P.  Baloo  and  his  brother  Shivram. 
The  team  played  fourteen  first-class  matches  in  England, 
of  which  only  two  were  won,  and  ten  were  lost. 

Not  a  very  impressive  record,  certainly,  but  I  feel 
Wisden’s  Cricketers’  Almanack  is  guilty  of  a  gross  over¬ 
simplification  when  it  says  that  the  tour  was  a  “complete 
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disappointment”;  its  reason  for  this  statement  is  that  the 
team  had  been  “indiscreetly  praised  in  advance.”  In  many 
ways  the  results  were  disappointing,  I  agree,  but  there  was 
also  a  good  deal  to  be  happy  about. 

None  of  the  players  was  in  the  world-beater  class — 
none,  be  it  noted,  professed  to  be — but  there  were  some 
notable  performances.  Dr.  Kanga  topped  the  batting 
averages  with  a  highest  score  of  163,  Meherhomji  scored 
1,227  runs  in  43  innings,  P.  Shivram  930  runs  in  36 
innings,  Balco  took  1 14  wickets  for  2,151  runs  and  Warden 
took  94  wickets  for  1,920  runs.  These  men,  I  believe,  made 
a  most  favourable  impression  upon  English  critics  and 
followers  of  the  game.  It  was  only  unfortunate  that  Col. 
Mistry  suffered  from  indifferent  health  and  was  not  there¬ 
fore  always  available  to  play.  But  when  he  was  fit  he  did 
enough  to  justify  the  high  reputation  he  had  earned  for 
himself  in  the  Presidency  and  Triangular  matches. 

For  twenty-five  years,  from  1912  to  1936,  the  Quad¬ 
rangular  Tournament  was  the  centre  of  attraction  in 
India’s  domestic  cricket.  It  was  originally  decided  that  the 
competition  should  be  held  every  four  years  at  Poona;  it 
was  in  fact  played  there  in  1915,  1918,  1922  and  1926. 
Poona  proved  to  be  a  fortunate  venue  for  the  Europeans, 
who  scored  two  of  their  four  victories  there — in  1915  and 
1918,  defeating  the  Hindus  and  Parsis  respectively. 

The  competition  was  abandoned  in  1914  and  1916,  nor 
was  it  played  between  1930  and  1933.  Otherwise  Bombay 
was  the  usual  venue,  only  changing  when  it  was  Poona’s 
turn  to  stage  the  competition.  There  were  nineteen  finals, 
of  which  six  were  won  by  the  Hindus,  four  by  the 
Europeans,  three  each  by  the  Parsis  and  Muslims;  three 
were  drawn. 

The  competition  in  these  finals,  and  indeed  throughout 
the  tournaments,  was  so  keen  that  it  provided  an  atmo¬ 
sphere  every  bit  as  intense  as  that  one  finds  in  a  Test 
match.  For  this  reason  alone  the  Quadrangular  was  an 
excellent  training  ground  for  cricketers  of  promise.  I 
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believe  it  was  big  match  experience  gained  in  the  tourna¬ 
ment  that  fitted  our  best  players  for  Test  recognition 
when,  at  last,  it  was  achieved. 

The  detailed  facts  and  figures  of  these  competitions, 
down  the  years,  could  well  fill  a  larger  book  than  mine. 
So  I  will  not  bore  you  with  them,  for  in  any  case  they 
have  little  relevance  to  the  larger  theme  of  my  story.  The 
figures  are,  and  must  always  be,  subservient  to  the  players 
— to  the  golden  thread  of  famous  names  which  runs 
through  the  history  of  the  Quadrangular  and  which  makes 
it  in  fact  and  in  memory  so  attractive  a  competition. 

Many  of  the  Indian  Princes  have  rightly  been  known  as 
great  patrons  of  the  game  of  cricket  and  we,  both  of  the 
past  and  the  present,  are  fortunate  that  they  embarked 
upon  the  wise  and  beneficial  policy  of  bringing  out  to 
India,  as  coaches,  some  of  the  outstanding  players  of  the 
day.  It  was  natural  that  an  English  cricketer  in  India 
should  be  invited  to  play  for  the  Europeans,  and  it  was  in 
this  way  that  such  distinguished  players  as  W.  Rhodes, 
G.  Hirst,  F.  A.  Tarrant,  C.  B.  Fry,  H.  Larwood,  E. 
Bromby,  J.  Scaife,  J.  G.  Greig,  F.  R.  R.  Brooke,  A.  L. 
Hosie,  I.  P.  F.  Campbell,  J.  L.  Guise,  R.  J.  O.  Meyer, 
F.  G.  Travers,  A.  F.  Wensley,  H.  L.  Sims  and  T.  C.  Long- 
field  appeared  in  our  various  tournaments. 

During  the  Second  World  War  famous  cricketers  were 
brought  to  India  by  the  fighting  services,  and  we  thus  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  J.  Hardstaff,  R.  T.  Simpson  and 
D.  C.  S.  Compton  playing  for  the  Europeans  in  what  had 
by  then  become  the  Pentangular. 

Often  I  have  met  old  gentlemen  who  can  still  recall — 
and  with  what  relish !  — the  deeds  of  Wilfred  Rhodes,  the 
great  Yorkshire  left-arm  spinner  who  made  himself  into 
an  opening  batsman  and  once  came  out  of  the  selection 
room  to  help  England  win  the  Ashes;  and  Frank  Tarrant, 
a  typically  big-hearted  Australian  who  played  so  well  for 
Middlesex.  The  achievements  of  these  men  are  certainly 
worth  remembering,  too,  Rhodes,  though  he  played  only 
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two  innings  in  the  competition,  hit  a  century  in  each  (156 
and  183);  and  he  came  out  with  bowling  figures  of  71 
overs,  36  maidens,  103  runs,  19  wickets. 

Tarrant  played  14  innings,  was  twice  not  out,  and 
totalled  480  runs  with  a  highest  of  80.  But  it  was  his 
bowling  which  proved  so  destructive  to  the  batsmen  of 
other  communities,  for  he  collected  a  total  of  70  wickets 
for  730  runs  in  323*1  overs  of  which  96  were  maidens.  It 
was  a  source  of  sorrow  (but  not  perhaps  to  the  bowlers?) 
that  G.  B.  Fry  did  not  strike  form  in  his  two  innings  in  the 
competition,  in  which  he  scored  o  and  44. 

There  were  some  remarkable  individual  bowling  per¬ 
formances  by  our  visitors,  too.  Captain  P.  E.  D.  Pank  took 
seven  wickets  for  12  runs  against  the  Parsis  at  Poona  in 
1918;  Rhodes  took  seven  for  26  against  the  Hindus  at 
Bombay  in  1921  and  seven  for  33  against  the  Parsis.  But 
the  figures  of  five  wickets  for  6  runs  by  Tarrant  against 
the  Muslims  at  Poona  in  1915  will  bear  comparison  with 
anything  in  cricket  ...  or  will  they?  This,  perhaps,  seems 
the  best  place  to  put  on  record  the  extraordinary  feat  of 
J.  S.  Warden  who,  playing  for  Jorabagan  against  the 
Calcutta  Customs  in  Calcutta,  took  five  wickets  with  his 
first  five  balls. 

Harold  Larwood,  a  great  fast  bowler,  whom  cricket 
remembers  most  clearly  for  his  part  in  the  “body-line’' 
controversy  in  Australia  in  1932-33,  seemed  to  have 
grown  a  little  soft  in  the  atmosphere  of  easy  comfort  and 
conviviality  of  the  Princely  household;  his  two  wickets  in 
the  competition  cost  him  157  runs.  Although,  because  of 
this,  Larwood  finished  at  the  foot  of  the  European  bowl¬ 
ing  averages,  his  smooth  run-up,  beautifully  rhythmic 
action  and  powerful  delivery  were  a  joy  and  an  education. 

By  contrast,  one  of  the  dominating  European  batsmen 
was  the  Hampshire  amateur,  A.  L.  Hosie.  He  hit  200,  the 
highest  individual  score  in  the  competition,  against  the 
Hindus  at  Bombay  in  1924,  and  in  23  innings,  once  not 
out,  hit  899  runs  for  an  average  of  40*86. 
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Although  the  Parsis  had  been  the  first  Indian  com¬ 
munity  to  make  a  thorough  success  of  their  cricket,  it 
was  not  so  very  long  before  the  Hindus  established  them¬ 
selves  as  a  force  both  to  be  feared  and  admired.  The 
entrance,  on  their  behalf,  of  C.  K.  Nayudu  to  the  com¬ 
petition  is  one  of  the  more  thrilling  stories  in  the  game’s 
rich  history. 

He  made  his  debut  in  1916  and  made,  also,  an  impres¬ 
sion  which  was  as  strong  as  it  was  immediate.  India 
had  rarely,  if  ever,  before  seen  a  cricketer  who  combined 
such  majesty  and  grace  in  his  batting  with  undoubted 
skill  as  a  bowler  and  splendid  agility  in  the  field.  “C.  K.” 
was  the  first  India  cricketer  who  played  in  India  to  be 
honoured  by  selection  in  Wisden  as  one  of  the  Cricketers 
of  the  Year. 

He  scored  more  runs  than  any  other  player  in  the 
Quadrangular.  In  44  innings,  of  which  he  was  not  out  on 
four  occasions,  Nayudu  totalled  1,934  runs  at  an  average 
of  48*35.  His  highest  score  was  155  against  the  Muslims 
in  Bombay  in  1929.  He  was  a  great  favourite  with  the 
crowds,  as  may  readily  be  imagined,  and  he  further 
emphasised  his  usefulness  by  taking  29  wickets  for  897 
runs.  What  is  more,  Nayudu  was  blessed  with  some  vital 
spark  of  leadership,  and  he  was  thus  able  to  do  great 
service  to  his  country  and  community. 

The  Hindus,  down  the  years,  were  well-blessed  with 
high-scoring  batsmen.  Professor  D.  B.  Deodhar,  the  reli¬ 
able  Maharashtrian,  L.  P.  Jai,  an  attractive  player  who 
is  now  one  of  India’s  selectors,  and  P.  Vithal  all  exceeded 
1,000  runs.  To  any  such  roll  of  honour  must  certainly  be 
added  the  name  of  Vijay  Merchant,  whose  1 1  innings  in 
the  Quadrangular,  once  not  out,  brought  him  485  runs  for 
an  average  of  48*50. 

Others  worthy  of  mention  in  this  context  are  Lall 
Singh  (average  36*00),  Kantack  (29*20),  D.  D.  Hindlekar, 
who  is  probably  the  best  wicket  keeper-batsman  India 
has  yet  produced,  K.  G.  Pardeshi,  Lala  Amarnath,  Vinoo 
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Mankad,  J.  Naoomal  (who  was  a  sound  opening  bat); 
Baloo,  Shivram  and  Ganpat,  the  three  brothers  of  Vithal ; 
M.  B.  Pai,  a  wicket  keeper  and  batsman,  and  Godambe. 

The  Hindus’  bowling  averages  were  dominated  by  the 
brothers  L.  Ramji  and  L.  Amarsingh,  M.  H.  Chandarana 
(who  took  102  wickets  in  798*5  overs  for  1,931  runs),  P. 
Shivram,  Baloo,  S.  R.  Godambe,  S.  M.  Joshi,  C.  S. 
Nayudu  and  H.  L.  Sampre.  W.  B.  Talpade,  however,  was 
top  of  the  bowling  averages,  with  figures  of  six  for  65  in 
3 1  *5  overs. 

The  Muslims,  in  undivided  India,  also  were  gifted  with 
much  cricket  talent.  To  any  who  saw  some  of  their 
greater  players  in  action  these  names  must  surely  conjure 
up  thrilling  and  moving  pictures — Wazir  Ali,  A.  U.  Bota- 
walla,  Hussan  Shah,  Nazir  Ali,  Dilawar  Hussain,  Yusef 
Beg,  S.  G.  Rasool,  Mushtaq  Ali,  C.  A.  Murad,  Feroz 
Khan,  M.  E.  Sheikh,  Abdus  Salam,  Mohamed  Nissar, 
Amir  Elahi,  Baqa  Jilani. 

Wazir  Ali  was  an  inspiring  captain  and  a  great-hearted 
batsman.  He  was,  I  feel,  somewhat  unlucky  not  to  aggre¬ 
gate  a  thousand  runs  in  the  competition.  In  the  23  innings 
he  played  (once  not  out)  he  hit  four  centuries,  the  highest 
of  them  being  197.  He  totalled  91 1  runs  for  an  average 
of  41*41.  His  younger  brother  Nazir  was  scarcely  less  of  a 
batsman.  He  neatly  equalled  his  brother’s  score  of  197, 
against  the  Parsis  in  1934,  and  carried  his  bat  for  100  in 
the  final  against  the  Hindus  in  1935.  He  had  the  fine 
average,  throughout  his  part  of  the  competition,  of  58*88. 

A.  U.  Botawala,  whom  many  thought  to  be  fully  the 
equal  of  Vinoo  Mankad  as  a  left-arm  bowler,  was  also  a 
more  than  useful  batsman,  and  he  fell  only  three  runs 
short  of  a  well-deserved  century  in  one  of  the  seven  inn¬ 
ings  he  played.  Abdus  Salam,  whose  55  wickets  cost  19*94 
runs  each,  also  had  all-round  talents ;  his  1 1 1  in  the 
second  innings  against  the  Europeans  in  the  1927  final 
was  a  delightful  knock.  Though  Mohamed  Nissar  only 
bowled  149*5  overs  in  the  whole  tournament,  he  still 
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managed  to  take  29  wickets  for  the  impressive  average  of 
11*14  runs  each. 

Already  I  have  paid  just  tribute  to  the  Parsis,  and  to 
the  great  part  they  played  in  founding,  and  making  a 
success  the  early  competition  which  led  progressively  to 
the  Pentangular.  The  exploits  of  men  like  Dr.  H.  D. 
Kanga,  Col.  K.  M.  Mistry  and  J.  S.  Warden  are  an 
integral  part  of  the  history  of  cricket  in  India.  So  I  will 
deal  with  them  only  briefly  at  this  point.  Yet  there  is 
still  much  which  cannot  go  unsaid  .  .  .  not  least  of  the 
many  fine  partnerships  in  which  Warden  and  Kanga 
were  involved. 

Their  best  was  207  against  the  Muslims,  made  at  a 
time  when  Saleh  Mahomed,  who  had  taken  1 1  European 
wickets  for  72  runs,  was  at  the  top  of  his  bowling  form. 
The  only  Parsee  batsman  to  reach  the  thousand  run  mark 
came  later,  however,  during  the  Quadrangular.  He  was 
Homi  J.  Vajifdar,  a  talented  all-rounder  and  a  splendid 
skipper ;  his  biggest  innings  was  1 1 9  not  out.  Others  who 
did  notably  well  for  the  Parsis  were  S.  N.  Gandhi,  D.  K. 
Kapadia,  the  attractive  J.  N.  Bhaya  and  the  left-handed 
D.  R.  Havewalla,  F.  E.  Kapadia,  S.  H.  Colah  and 
Meherhomji. 

The  Parsee  spin  bowler,  R.  J.  Jamshedji,  possessed 
excellent  control  over  length  and  direction  which  brought 
him  76  wickets  in  the  competition  at  an  average  of  20*  1 2 
runs  each.  I  only  once  remember  seeing  him  ruffled,  when 
K.  S.  Duleepsinhji,  playing  for  the  Hindus  in  1928, 
danced  down  the  wicket  and  hit  him  all  over  the  place. 
Duleep  scored  84  brilliant  runs,  and  poor  Jamshedji  con¬ 
ceded  62  runs  in  1 1  overs  without  taking  a  wicket.  It 
was  a  rare  experience  for  him  and,  in  any  case,  the  Parsis 
had  the  satisfaction  of  winning  the  match  on  first  innings. 

This,  sad  to  relate,  was  the  only  occasion  upon  which 
the  immortal  Ranji’s  nephew  played  in  the  competition. 
He  whet  our  appetites,  for  he  showed  more  clearly  than 
words  can  express  what  a  difference  he  might  have  made. 
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His  batting  was,  obviously,  of  a  class  rare  in  the  competi¬ 
tion.  Duleep  was  caught  in  the  safe  hands  of  Colah,  off 
Vijifdar’s  bowling  in  the  first  innings,  and  by  F.  Kapadia 
off  Marshall  (three  for  74  in  14  overs)  in  the  second,  for  a 
score  of  38. 

Vijay  Merchant  and  Lala  Amarnath,  both  then  young 
and  full  of  promise,  helped  the  Hindus  to  a  remarkable 
victory  over  a  strong  European  side  in  the  Quadrangular 
final  of  1936.  Already  the  two  had  created  an  impression 
in  international  cricket,  they  were  destined  to  play  a  sig¬ 
nificant  part  in  the  Pentangular  Tournament  to  come — 
and  both,  in  time  were  to  achieve  the  honour  of  leading 
India  in  Test  cricket. 

In  the  1936  final  Merchant  scored  32  and  130,  Amar¬ 
nath — who  also  took  four  wickets  for  68  runs — 74  and  43. 
The  Hindus  won  by  257  runs,  not  least  because  Amar- 
singh  turned  in  a  fine  second  innings  bowling  perform¬ 
ance  of  eight  wickets  for  54  runs  in  24*5  overs,  eight  of 
them  maidens.  This  was  fine  bowling  even  by  Amarsingh’s 
lofty  standards,  and  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  he 
was  one  of  the  very  best  seam  bowlers  India  has  yet  pro¬ 
duced.  His  early  death  was  a  sad  blow  to  us  all. 

The  year  1937  was  of  great  significance  in  domestic 
Indian  cricket.  As  I  have  already  related,  it  was  in  that 
year  that  I  gained  admission  for  The  Rest,  and  the  Quad¬ 
rangular  thus  became  Pentangular ;  but,  hardly  less 
important,  it  was  then  that  the  tournament  forsook  the 
lovely  turf  wicket  of  the  Bombay  Gymkhana  and  moved 
to  the  imposing  setting  of  the  Brabourne  Stadium. 

In  this  first  year  of  their  existence  as  a  side,  The  Rest 
enjoyed  the  assistance  of  two  fine  cricketers  from  Ceylon, 
F.  C.  de  Saram  and  Jayawickrema.  Unfortunately  the 
Pentangular  started  with  a  controversy.  The  Hindus, 
drawn  to  play  the  Europeans,  withdrew  because  they 
refused  to  compromise  on  the  matter  of  allocation  of  seats 
to  their  Gymkhana.  For  the  Europeans  this  round  thus 
became  a  walk-over. 
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I  don’t  propose  to  discuss  the  pros  and  cons  of  what 
was  really  a  very  small  matter,  but  I  felt  at  the  time  and 
I  still  feel  that  it  was  a  great  pity  that  a  side  should  miss 
the  first  year  of  a  new  competition  on  grounds  which 
were  really  very  flimsy.  Still,  I  suppose  many  of  the 
world’s  troubles  have  small  beginnings. 

In  1937  I  captained  The  Rest,  and  though  we  were 
beaten  by  the  Muslims  by  33  runs  my  main  memory  of 
the  occasion  is  of  the  high  excitement  of  a  thoroughly 
good  match.  I  remember,  also,  taking  three  wickets  for 
6 1  runs ;  but  our  most  successful  bowler,  who  earned  well- 
deserved  praise  from  the  critics,  was  Richards,  with 
match  figures  of  nine  wickets  for  148  runs. 

F.  C.  de  Saram  had  an  exceptionally  good  match,  with 
a  50  in  the  first  innings  and  a  glorious  knock  in  which  he 
carried  his  bat  for  122  in  the  second.  Towards  the  end  I 
had  a  horribly  responsible  job.  I  was  the  number  eleven 
batsman,  and  I  felt  confident  that  if  only  I  could  stay  in, 
de  Saram  would  almost  certainly  hit  off  the  runs  required 
for  victory.  But  it  was  not  to  be,  and  I  was  bowled  by 
Saeed  Ahmed — for  three.  Oh  dear ! 

However,  Saeed  Ahmed,  an  all-rounder,  was  then  near 
the  top  of  his  form,  so  I’m  sure  there  was  no  disgrace  in 
being  bowled  by  him.  He  was  a  schoolmaster  from  Man- 
grol.  He  reached  his  peak  in  the  1938  final  when,  with 
Nissar,  he  made  a  pulp  of  a  powerful  Hindu  batting  side 
in  the  first  innings.  Saeed  Ahmed  took  four  wickets  for  1 2 
runs,  Nissar  five  for  20  and  the  Muslims  triumphed  by 
six  wickets. 

These  were  terrific  figures,  but  the  same  year  produced 
two  other  performances  in  the  same  class.  There  was  the 
hat-trick  for  the  Europeans,  by  Orton,  who  dismissed 
Mushtaq  Ali,  Wazir  Ali  and  Nazir  Ali  in  three  balls  .  .  . 
and  there  was  Amarnath’s  record  score  of  241  against 
The  Rest.  Not  a  bad  year’s  cricket ! 

The  many  great  batting  and  bowling  performances  in 
the  Pentangular  are  a  challenge  to  one’s  memory.  The 
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competition,  year  after  year,  rarely  failed  to  reveal  a 
wealth  of  cricket  talent  among  the  younger  players.  Men 
like  Rusi  Modi,  C.  T.  Sarwate,  Kishenchand  (who  made 
a  century  on  debut),  the  attractive  left-hander  K.  M. 
Rangnekar,  R.  W.  Sohoni,  Gul  Mohamed,  Abdul  Hafeez 
and  Adi  Kari  all  made  their  first  impressions  on  the 
cricket  public  through  the  Pentangular;  so,  too,  did  Vijay 
Hazare,  who  was  such  a  source  of  strength  and  inspiration 
to  The  Rest. 

The  Hindus  kept  out  of  the  competition  in  1940  and 
it  was  not  played  at  all  in  1942.  This  was  partly  on 
account  of  the  “Quit  India”  movement  and  partly  be¬ 
cause  of  the  hue  and  cry  against  communal  cricket  in 
general,  so  persuasively  put  over  the  microphone  to  the 
people  of  India  by  A.  F.  S.  (Bobby)  Taleyarkhan,  one  of 
the  Empire’s  most  able  cricket  commentators. 

However,  the  Pentangular  returned  in  its  full  stature  in 
1943,  with  its  popular  appeal  undiminished,  and  so  it  was 
able  to  contribute  a  substantial  sum  of  money  to  the 
Bengal  and  Bijapur  Famine  Relief  Funds.  And,  even  over 
this  troubled  period,  what  splendid  cricket  the  competi¬ 
tion  provided ! 

In  1941  Vijay  Merchant  had  scored  double  centuries 
in  successive  innings — an  unbeaten  243  against  the  Mus¬ 
lims,  thus  bettering  Amarnath’s  record  individual  score, 
and  221  against  the  Parsis.  In  1943  the  individual  scoring 
record  was  again  broken,  this  time  by  Vijay  Hazare,  who 
produced  a  thrilling  match-winning  248  against  the 
Muslims. 

Yet  again  the  record  ...  as,  The  Rest  meeting  the 
Hindus  in  the  final,  Merchant  regained  the  honours  while 
carrying  his  bat  for  a  chanceless  250.  And,  unbelievably, 
again  .  .  .  for  Hazare  once  more  played  himself  to  the 
top  of  the  list,  this  time  with  a  mammoth  score  of  309  in 
401  minutes,  including  a  six  and  31  fours.  And  Hazare 
had  been  dropped  by  Sohoni  off  Banerjee  with  his  score 
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only  six!  That’s  the  sort  of  thing  which  happens  in 
bowlers’  nightmares. 

Every  scoring  stroke  of  Hazare’s  was  cheered  by  a 
crowd  which  I  have  rarely,  if  ever,  seen  equalled  for 
enthusiasm  and  excitement.  The  Rest,  however,  were  well 
beaten  despite  Hazare’s  great  innings. 

There  is  so  much  more  which  could  be  said  about  the 
Pentangular,  so  many  names  which  deserve  mention  for 
a  succession  of  thrilling  achievements.  A  whole  book,  in¬ 
deed,  could  be  written  about  this  delightful  tournament. 
I  can  only  pray  that  anyone  whose  name  has  been 
omitted  or  whose  achievement  has  been  overlooked  will 
forgive  me.  In  conclusion,  I  should  say  that  the  honours 
of  the  Pentangular  were  shared  equally  by  the  Hindus 
and  the  Muslims,  each  of  which  sides  were  champions 
four  times. 

Although  I  enjoyed  beyond  words  my  years  of  com¬ 
munal  cricket,  both  as  player  and  spectator,  some  of  my 
happiest  memories  of  the  days  when  I  was  one  of  Kip¬ 
ling’s  ‘"flannelled  fools”  carry  me  in  spirit  to  the  beautiful 
ground  of  the  Roshanara  Cricket  Club  in  Delhi.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  some  of  the  very  best  cricket  of  the 
1920’s  and  1930’s  was  played  on  the  Club’s  red  concrete 
wicket,  now  converted  to  turf  thanks  to  the  determination 
and  engineering  skill  of  Mr.  A.  Percy-Lancaster,  of  the 
Horticultural  Division  of  the  Government  of  India. 

The  great  Ramji  and  Nissar  bowled  some  of  their 
fastest  overs  on  the  fiery  matting  wicket  of  the  Roshanara 
Club,  while  Prince  Ghanshyamsinji  of  Limbdi,  Vice- 
Captain  of  India  in  England  in  1932,  once  clouted  a 
mighty  six  which  carried  the  ball  over  the  car  park  out¬ 
side  the  pavilion.  The  Roshanara  Club  has  seen  many 
sensational  feats  of  cricket — as  many,  perhaps,  as  any 
Indian  ground — and  in  its  scorebooks  are  contained  a 
miniature  history  of  the  game  in  itself. 

I  can’t  resist  quoting  one  such  feat,  for  it  was  my  own 
bowling  which  was  responsible.  I  was  playing  for  The  Rest 
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of  India  against  a  team  raised  by  the  Maharajkumar  of 
Vizianagram,  who  captained  India  in  England  in  1936 
and  was  President  of  the  Indian  Board  of  Cricket  Con¬ 
trol  from  1954  t0  1956.  Vizzy’s  team  included  the  famous 
England  opening  pair  of  Jack  Hobbs  and  Herbert  Sut¬ 
cliffe  .  .  .  but  let  the  Maharajkumar  tell  the  story  in  his 
own  words : 

“After  a  few  overs  of  fierce  bowling  by  Amarsingh,  we 
thought  that  we  had  got  over  the  worst  as  the  new  ball 
was  well  and  truly  played  by  the  world’s  best  opening 
pair.  But  then  Anthony  was  brought  on  and  he  beat  Jack 
Hobbs  three  times  in  his  first  over.  His  next  over  brought 
him  Jack’s  wicket.  He  ran  through  my  powerful  batting 
side  and  included  the  wicket  of  Sutcliffe  in  his  six  for  66. 

“Hobbs,  when  he  was  bowled  by  Anthony,  walked  up 
to  him  and  shook  hands  and  said :  ‘That  was  one  of  the 
best  I  ever  played  against.  I  lost  sight  of  the  ball  the 
moment  it  left  your  fingers.  It  must  have  spun  quite  a 
good  eight  inches  and  it  took  my  middle  stick.’  ” 

Believe  it  or  not,  I  was  so  elated  when  I  hit  Hobbs’ 
middle  stump  that,  without  pausing,  I  turned  and  yelled 
“Howzat?”  at  the  umpire  .  .  .  who,  incidentally,  was  Mr. 
Charles  Newham,  Organising  Director  of  the  British 
Empire  and  Commonwealth  Games  at  Cardiff  in  1958. 

Sir  John  Thompson,  Chief  Commissioner  of  Delhi  and 
one  of  the  most  famous  members  of  the  Indian  Civil 
Service,  presented  me  with  the  ball  with  which  I  had 
done  the  damage.  At  the  banquet  after  the  match  I  recall 
him  saying : 

“I  suggest  that  there  need  be  no  worries  for  the  Indian 
team  if  de  Mello  is  made  to  go  with  them  to  England  on 
the  tour  in  1932.  English  wickets  being  more  responsive 
to  spin,  he  would  spin  them  out  before  they  knew  where 
they  stood.” 

By  this  time,  however,  the  winter  of  1930  was  upon  us, 
and  my  mind  was  more  fully  occupied  with  matters  of 
cricket  organisation  and  administration  than  with 
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thoughts  of  playing  the  game.  For  all  that,  I  did  have  an 
opportunity  to  enjoy  the  Festival  matches  against  the 
Viceroy’s  XI  and  the  healthy  rivalry  and  quality  of  the 
now  defunct  Roshanara  Tournament.  I  was  by  now  busy 
consolidating  the  control  of  Indian  cricket  and  working 
ceaselessly  for  its  advancement. 

As  I  have  already  briefly  mentioned,  the  Board  of 
Control  for  cricket  in  India  was  founded  thirty  years  ago 
by  the  late  R.  E.  Grant  Govan  and  myself.  Grant  Govan, 
by  the  way,  had  also  founded  the  Roshanara  Club. 
Thirty  years  ago  .  .  .  but  it  seems  like  yesterday. 

Further  back,  to  the  moment  when  the  seed  of  the  idea 
was  sown :  I  can  clearly  see  the  lounge  of  the  Roshanara 
Club,  with  the  Maharajadhiraj  of  Patiala,  Grant  Govan, 
the  ruddy-faced,  athletic  figure  of  Arthur  Gilligan  and 
myself  sitting  there.  It  was  after  M.C.C.’s  match  against 
Northern  India  towards  the  end  of  February  1927.  Gilli¬ 
gan,  impressed  by  the  cricket — particularly  C.  K. 
Nayadu’s  “slaughter”  of  the  bowling  of  Tate,  Geary  and 
Mercer — and  warmed  by  the  conviviality  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  became  expansive. 

How  fine,  he  thought,  if  there  could  be  a  regular  inter¬ 
change  of  cricket  visits  between  India  and  England;  if 
these  visits  could  be  officially  sponsored,  with  full  Test 
matches  played.  How  sincerely  we  agreed  with  him !  In 
this  moment,  I  suppose,  was  the  determination  born  that 
India  should  achieve  Test  status.  It  was  something  which 
couldn’t  be  done  just  at  the  flick  of  a  finger.  I  knew  this 
then,  and  the  fact  was  drummed  ever  harder  into  my 
mind  during  the  months  and  years  of  work  which  fol¬ 
lowed.  But  it  was  a  job  worth  doing  .  .  .  and,  to  continue 
the  old  saying,  worth  doing  well. 

Calcutta  had  always  set  its  face  against  communal 
cricket;  but  Madras,  the  Central  Provinces,  the  Punjab 
and  Karachi  (now  Pakistan)  had  followed  the  pattern  of 
the  Bombay  tournament.  They  had  their  own  Quad¬ 
rangular  Committees  which,  with  the  Calcutta  Cricket 
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Club  (which  had  done  so  much  to  advance  the  game  in 
Bengal),  the  Rajindra  Club,  Patiala,  the  Roshanara  Club 
and  the  Kathiawar  States,  attended  a  conference  which  I 
convened  during  the  Quadrangular  at  Bombay  in  Decem¬ 
ber  1928. 

We  met  in  the  Committee  Room  of  the  Bombay  Gym¬ 
khana,  and  the  papers  submitted  by  me — the  name  and 
constitution  of  the  Board — were  unanimously  approved. 
With  R.  E.  Grant  Govan  as  President  and  myself  as 
Honorary  Secretary,  organised  control  of  cricket  in  India 
was  achieved.  And,  no  less  important,  we  had  taken  a 
long  and  significant  step  upon  the  road  to  Test  cricket. 

The  Conference  agreed  that  the  provisional  Board 
should  encourage  the  immediate  formation  of  Provincial 
Associations  in  Bombay,  Bengal  and  Assam,  Madras  and 
Southern  India,  the  Central  Provinces,  the  United  Pro¬ 
vinces,  the  Punjab  and  the  N.W.F.P.,  Sind,  Bihar  and 
Orissa,  the  Army  Sports  Control  Board,  the  Rajputana 
States,  Central  India  States,  Patiala  State  and  Delhi  and 
Districts. 

The  Board  had  an  infancy  of  stress  and  struggle,  but  it 
proved  to  be  a  lusty  youngster — and  none  of  the  early 
difficulties  proved  serious  enough  to  stunt  its  growth.  This 
is  neither  the  time  nor  the  place  to  recount  these  difficul¬ 
ties,  the  disappointments  and  the  controversies,  with  which 
the  Board  had  to  contend  in  the  first  years  of  its  existence. 
Today  twenty-three  units  are  affiliated  to  a  Board  which 
has  managed  to  keep  up  with  the  changing  face  of  the 
political  map  of  India  whenever  and  wherever  it  proved 
expedient  to  do  so. 

In  alphabetical  order,  rather  than  any  order  of  priority, 
these  are  the  affiliated  units:  Andhra,  Assam,  Baroda, 
Bengal,  Bihar,  Bombay,  Delhi  and  Districts,  Gujerat, 
Hyderabad,  Kerala,  Madhya  Bharat,  Madhya  Pradesh, 
Madras,  Maharashtra,  Mysore,  Orissa,  Patiala,  East 
Punjab,  Rapasthan,  Railways,  Saurashtra,  Services  and 
Uttar  Pradesh. 
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But  now,  for  the  moment,  the  scene  of  our  story  shifts 
to  London,  in  the  summer  of  1929.  Most  of  the  members 
of  the  new  Board  were  in  London,  so  we  were  able  to 
hold  a  fully  representative  meeting  on  the  premises  of  the 
Royal  Automobile  Club  in  Pall  Mall.  Mr.  W.  T.  Greswell 
(Somerset)  represented  Ceylon  cricket,  Mr.  C.  P.  John¬ 
stone  (Cambridge  University  and  Kent)  Madras,  and  Mr. 
C.  C.  Demetriadi,  who  was  my  C.O.  in  the  U.T.C.  in 
Karachi,  represented  Sind.  Mr.  R.  E.  Grant  Govan  was 
in  the  chair  and  I,  as  Honorary  Secretary,  sat  beside  him. 

The  chief  subject  for  discussion  on  the  agenda  was 
India’s  representation  on  the  Imperial  Cricket  Confer¬ 
ence.  Shortly  after  our  meeting  an  application  was  made, 
and  the  cricket  lords  of  the  Empire  promptly  admitted  us 
to  the  Conference.  For  the  first  time,  as  full  members  of 
the  Imperial  Cricket  Conference,  we  had  a  voice  in  the 
councils  of  the  world’s  cricketing  nations,  and  we  were 
assured  of  an  adequate  share  in  the  programme  of  official 
visits.  The  first  official  tour  of  England  by  an  Indian  team 
would,  indeed,  have  been  made  as  soon  as  1930,  had  not 
political  conditions  in  India  ruled  it  out  for  the  time 
being. 

We  did,  however,  pay  our  first  official  cricketing  visit 
to  England  two  years  afterwards,  in  1932,  when  we  were 
granted  one  Test  match.  In  1936  we  played  three  Tests, 
in  1946  four,  and  in  1951-52  we  were  granted  the  full 
Test  status  of  five  matches. 

With  India’s  position  and  progress  in  Test  cricket  I 
shall  deal  fully  in  the  next  chapter.  There  are,  however, 
two  points  which,  in  a  more  general  survey  such  as  this, 
are  better  made  here. 

One  concerns  the  Nawab  of  Pataudi,  senior,  who  we 
selected  to  captain  India  in  England  in  1936.  As  I  have 
already  related,  Pat  resigned  the  captaincy,  on  the 
grounds  of  ill-health,  so  it  became  necessary  for  us  in 
March  1936  to  make  a  new  nomination.  Dr.  Kanga,  one 
of  the  selectors,  had  meanwhile  resigned  from  the  panel, 
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alleging  “Princely  interference.”  The  Maharajkumar  of 
Vizianagram  was  elected  captain  and,  in  the  following 
month,  the  team  sailed. 

The  history  of  that  tour  does  not  make  pleasant  read¬ 
ing  to  anyone  who  has  the  interests  of  cricket  in  general 
and  Indian  cricket  in  particular  at  heart.  Team  spirit  was 
largely  conspicuous  by  its  absence  and,  apart  from  indi¬ 
vidual  rivalries,  there  were  at  least  two  opposing  camps 
in  the  team.  These  dissensions  reached  a  climax  in  the 
disciplinary  action  taken  against  Amarnath. 

Friend  though  I  was  of  Vizzy,  who  did  a  great  deal  for 
cricket  in  India  and  continues  to  do  so  now,  I  could  not 
believe  that  Amarnath’s  misdemeanour  merited  the 
“capital  punishment”  for  a  touring  cricketer — that  of 
being  sent  home.  I  felt  that  Amarnath  had  in  him  talent 
of  the  highest  quality,  and  that  any  ill-judged  action  at 
this  stage  might  have  broken  his  spirit  and  thus  deprived 
India  of  his  valuable  services  in  the  future. 

Aided  by  the  pilot  who  brought  the  ship  in,  I  literally 
kidnapped  Amarnath  upon  his  arrival  at  Bombay.  I 
locked  him  up  in  my  room  at  the  Taj  Mahal  Hotel  until 
such  time  as  I  could  contrive  to  spirit  him  away  to  Delhi. 
My  object  in  this  “cloak-and-dagger”  action  was  simply 
to  avoid  any  sort  of  demonstration,  either  in  Amarnath’s 
favour  or  against  him. 

The  appointment  of  the  Beaumont  Inquiry  Commit¬ 
tee  (Sir  John  Beaumont  was  the  Chief  Justice  of  Bombay 
Province)  and  its  verdict  are  well  known.  The  committee 
felt  that  the  disciplinary  action  taken  against  Amarnath 
was  altogether  too  severe.  Amarnath  was  thus  reinstated 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Indian  cricket  world,  and  to  help  him 
regain  any  confidence  he  might  have  lost  during  the 
whole  depressing  business,  I  helped  him  secure  a  contract 
to  return  to  England  to  play  for  a  Lancashire  League 
club. 

Looking  back  on  it  all,  I  feel  justified  and  happy  in  the 
action  I  took.  For  Amarnath  has  not  only  fulfilled  his 
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promise  as  a  cricketer;  he  has  also  revealed  powers  of 
leadership  on  and  off  the  field  which  none  of  us  had 
suspected.  In  1947  he  led  the  Indian  team  which  visited 
Australia. 

To  return  to  domestic  cricket.  Once  organised  cricket 
had  been  placed  on  a  firm  footing  within  the  Provincial 
Associations,  I  felt  it  was  necessary  for  India  to  have  a 
more  fully  representative  competition  than  the  Quad¬ 
rangular  Tournament.  I  therefore  drew  up  a  scheme  for 
the  cricket  championships  of  India,  a  scheme  which  was 
to  some  extent  patterned  upon  the  English  County 
Cricket  Championship.  India  is  such  a  vast  land  by  com¬ 
parison  with  England,  however,  that  I  quickly  realised 
that  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  country  to  be  divided 
into  five  zones,  and  the  competition  played  on  a  knock¬ 
out  basis. 

The  scene  of  the  birth  of  the  Ranji  Trophy — as  the 
competition  is  now  popularly  known — was  set  in  Simla, 
perched  7,000  feet  up  among  the  foothills  of  the  Hima¬ 
layas.  There,  in  the  summer  of  1934,  we  held  a  full  dress 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Control.  Sir  Sikander  Hyat 
Khan,  the  President  and  also  then  Governor  of  the  Pun¬ 
jab,  was  in  the  chair.  I  put  forward  my  detailed  proposals 
for  the  championship  and  also  laid  before  the  meeting  an 
artist’s  drawing  of  the  proposed  trophy — a  Grecian  urn, 
two  feet  in  height,  with  the  handle  of  the  lid  representing 
Father  Time,  much  as  that  grand  old  man  is  seen  in  the 
famous  weather-vane  above  the  grandstand  at  Lord’s. 

Among  the  delegates  to  our  meeting  was  the  late 
Maharaja  of  Patiala;  he  was  representing  the  Southern 
Punjab  Cricket  Association,  which  is  today  known  merely 
as  Patiala.  I  had  hardly  finished  describing  the  trophy 
which  already  existed  so  vividly  in  my  mind,  when  the 
Maharaja,  impulsively  and  generously,  leapt  to  his  feet 
and  offered  to  present  a  gold  cup  of  the  design  I  had  sub¬ 
mitted — a  cup  which  would  be  worth  £500. 

The  main  point  of  his  words,  one  which  caught  the 
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imagination  of  all  of  us  present,  was  that  the  cup  should 
be  known  as  the  Ranji  Trophy.  As  a  friend,  admirer  and 
nephew  of  the  immortal  Ranji,  who  had  died  only  in  the 
previous  year,  the  Maharaja  claimed  the  privilege  of 
donating  the  trophy.  His  generosity  went  a  stage  further, 
foT  he  agreed  also  to  present,  each  year,  a  miniature  cup, 
which  would  become  the  property  of  the  winning  associa¬ 
tion.  Every  year  since  then,  indeed,  the  House  of  Patiala 
has  not  failed  to  present  the  miniature  trophy. 

Fifteen  teams  competed  in  the  championship  in  its  first 
season,  that  of  1934-35,  when  Bombay  were  victorious. 
Not  a  bad  start,  certainly,  but  the  competition  in  these 
early  days  had  by  no  means  caught  the  imagination  of 
the  whole  cricket  public,  which  had  become  used  to  the 
communal  rivalries  of  the  Quadrangular.  For  this  reason 
the  new  competition  was  some  distance  off  being  a  finan¬ 
cial  success  in  its  early  years,  and  affiliated  associations 
suffered  repeated  financial  losses. 

The  situation  had  become  so  acute  by  1937,  that  it 
became  necessary  for  the  Board  to  distribute  a  substantial 
sum  of  money  to  the  impoverished  associations ;  it  was  the 
only  way  to  keep  the  competition  alive.  The  assistance 
appears,  looking  back,  to  have  come  at  exactly  the  right 
moment. 

From  that  point  onwards  public  interest  strengthened, 
things  took  a  financial  turn  for  the  better,  and  the  com¬ 
petition  has  now  reached  the  stage  where  its  merits  are  no 
longer  disputed.  Even  so,  it  is  still  necessary  for  certain 
associations  to  call  for  a  subsidy  from  the  Board  or  the 
Government  to  enable  them  to  fulfil  their  obligations. 

Although  several  of  them  also  made  an  early  impres¬ 
sion  in  the  communal  tournaments,  I  think  it  is  true  to 
give  the  Ranji  Trophy  the  largest  share  of  the  credit  for 
the  discovery  of  such  players  as  Vijay  Hazare,  Manjrekar, 
Rusi  Modi,  S.  P.  Gupte,  Pankaj  Roy,  Ramchand  and 
Nari  Contractor. 
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Here  is  the  Roll  of  Honour  in  the  Ranji  Trophy,  up  to 
the  moment  of  writing : 


Season 

Winners 

Runners -  Up 

1 934-35 

Bombay 

Northern  India 

1935-36 

Bombay 

Madras 

1936-37 

Nawanagar 

Bengal 

1937-36 

Hyderabad 

Nawanagar 

1938-39 

Bengal 

Southern  Punjab 

1939-40 

Maharashtra 

United  Provinces 

1940-41 

Maharashtra 

Madras 

1941-42 

Bombay 

Mysore 

1942-43 

Baroda 

Hyderabad 

1943-44 

Bengal 

Western  India 

1944-45 

Bombay 

Holkar 

1945-46 

Holkar 

Baroda 

1946-47 

Baroda 

Holkar 

1947-48 

Holkar 

Bombay 

1948-49 

Bombay 

Baroda 

1949-50 

Baroda 

Holkar 

1 950-5 1 

Holkar 

Gujerat 

I95I_52 

Bombay 

Holkar 

1 952-53 

Holkar 

Bengal 

1953-54 

Bombay 

Holkar 

1954-55 

Madras 

Holkar 

1 955-56 

Bombay 

Bengal 

1956-57 

Bombay 

Services 

1957-58 

Baroda 

The  1958-59  season  saw  the  Silver  Jubilee  of  the  Ranji 
Trophy,  and  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  it  is  indeed  a 
creditable  achievement  that  this  competition  should  con¬ 
tinue  to  run  in  so  vast  a  sub-continent  as  that  of  India. 
The  competition  has  cost  no  less  than  Rs.  25  lacs — about 
£200,000 — and  comparatively  little  of  this  money  has 
been  available  from  takings  at  the  gates.  Gate  money,  in 
fact,  does  not  amount  to  much  when  one  thinks  in  terms 
of  the  sums  expended. 

Cricket  at  the  level  of  schools  and  colleges  was  fairly 
well  organised  in  Bengal  thanks  to  the  enthusiasm,  faith 
and  tireless  efforts  of  Principal  S.  Roy,  Mr.  O.  Mozumdar 
and  members  of  the  Calcutta  Cricket  Club  like  Messrs. 
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H.  G.  Pearson,  R.  B.  Lagden,  A.  L.  Hosie,  F.  M.  Garnett, 
J.  R.  Farquharson  and  M.  Robertson.  The  Bengal  Gym¬ 
khana  and  the  Maharajas  of  Cooch-Behar  and  Natore 
provided  further  encouragement  by  forming  strong  and 
representative  sides. 

In  Bombay,  too,  adequate  attention  was  being  paid  to 
the  game  in  educational  institutions,  while  Calcutta  Uni¬ 
versity  and  Punjab  University  played  each  other  alter¬ 
nately  at  Calcutta  and  Lahore.  Yet  I  felt  the  need  for  an 
All-India  University  Tournament;  and,  in  1934-35, 
Rohinton  Baria  Tournament  was  introduced  into  our 
cricket  calendar.  The  All-India  Schools  Tournament,  for 
the  Cooch-Behar  Trophy,  was  instituted  in  1945,  and 
both  competitions  now  serve  as  “feeders”  for  the  Cricket 
Championship  of  India.  More,  they  give  early  experience 
of  the  right  competitive  sort  to  those  who  have  the  mak¬ 
ings  of  top-class  players;  and  they  ensure,  also,  that  less 
worth-while  cricket  talent  is  overlooked  than  ever  before. 

Our  panorama  of  India’s  internal  cricket  is,  then,  com¬ 
plete — except  to  remark  that  club  cricket  is  played  in  all 
the  major  centres,  much  of  it  on  a  league  basis.  The 
Kanga  League  of  Bombay  must  surely  be  the  largest  of 
its  kind  in  the  world. 

I  served  the  Board  of  Control  for  cricket  in  India  for 
ten  years  in  the  role  of  Honorary  Secretary  and  then,  in 
1938,  was  elected  a  Vice-President.  So  I  continued  until 
1946,  when  I  was  honoured  by  election  as  President. 
Immediately  upon  election  I  busied  myself  with  prepara¬ 
tions  for  the  inauguration  of  the  first  post-war  Test  series. 

England,  blitzed  and  battle-scarred,  was  ready  to 
receive  India.  Our  biggest  problem  was  one  of  transporta¬ 
tion,  but  when  I  approached  Sir  Stafford  Cripps,  then  on 
a  visit  to  India,  about  this,  he  told  me  quite  frankly — 
and,  I  admit,  quite  truly — that  “there  are  more  impor¬ 
tant  matters  to  consider  than  cricket.” 

But  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Air  Force  in  India, 
Air  Chief  Marshal  Sir  Richard  Peirse,  was  in  a  position 
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to  be  more  helpful.  I  placed  a  personal  cheque  of  Rs. 
10,000  at  his  disposal  and  he  very  kindly  arranged  pas¬ 
sages  for  the  Indian  team,  which  was  flown  in  batches 
from  Karachi  in  military  aircraft.  By  the  middle  of  April 
1946  the  motley  airlift  was  complete,  and  our  team  was 
ready  for  the  opening  fixture  of  their  tour  on  the  peaceful 
ground  close  by  Worcester  Cathedral. 

I  had  nominated  the  Nawab  of  Pataudi  as  captain  of 
the  Indian  touring  party,  and  the  Board  accepted  this 
nomination  as  an  excellent  choice.  Certain  sections  of  the 
Indian  Press  and  critical  opinion,  however,  were  not  so 
satisfied.  They  were  embittered  and  enraged  about  what 
they  considered  a  slight  to  Vijay  Merchant,  who  had  cap¬ 
tained  India  against  Lord  Tennyson’s  team  in  1938  and 
also  the  Australian  Services  side. 

I,  however,  remained  convinced  that  the  Board  had  not 
made  a  mistake  in  giving  Pat  an  honour  which  he  richly 
deserved ;  and  I  felt  also  that  the  decision  was  in  no  way  a 
reflection  upon  the  abilities  of  Vijay  Merchant  who,  in 
any  case,  had  many  years  of  cricket  left  in  him.  Some 
critics  even  went  so  far  as  to  hint  that  I  was  personally 
prejudiced  against  Merchant,  a  ridiculous  suggestion 
which  was  shown  in  its  true  value  when  I  nominated 
Merchant  to  lead  the  Indian  side  in  Australia  in  the 
following  year. 

It  is  only  unfortunate  that  he  was  unable  to  do  so, 
because  of  the  illness  which  brought  a  premature  end  to 
his  illustrious  career.  Merchant  was  a  great  batsman,  and 
he  ranks  among  the  best  opening  bats  in  the  game’s 
history.  But,  reverting  to  1946,  there  was  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  Pat,  with  his  vast  experience  and  knowledge  of 
English  conditions,  would  make  the  better  captain  on  this 
particular  tour.  This  view  was  certainly  vindicated  for, 
despite  uncertain  health,  Pat  handled  the  team  with 
exceptional  skill  on  tour ;  and,  as  a  result,  India  was  at  last 
accorded  major  Test  status. 

I  had  great  plans  for  bringing  out  Len  Hutton,  Alec 
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Bedser,  Denis  Compton  and  Godfrey  Evans  for  at  least 
the  Test  matches  when  England  visited  India  in  1951-52. 
But,  when  the  time  came,  I  was  no  longer  President  of 
the  Board,  and  the  matter  had  passed  from  my  hands.  The 
idea  died.  Commenting  on  the  change  of  control,  the 
sports  editor  of  a  national  newspaper  published  in  Bom¬ 
bay  had  this  to  say : 

“I  am  firmly  convinced  that  new  ideas  and  not  new 
personalities  are  the  primary  need  of  Indian  cricket.  And 
the  one  man  who  could  supply  these  new  ideas,  who  had 
his  sensitive  fingers  on  the  pulse  of  the  Imperial  Cricket 
Empire,  is  on  the  outside  looking  in.  Current  blundering 
blotted  out  the  memory  of  past  glory  and  weighed  against 
the  promise  of  future  greatness.  But  very  soon  the  ‘Down 
with  Tony’  slogan-writers  will  be  promoting  a  ‘Back  to  de 
Mello’  campaign. . .  . 

“Way  back  in  1928  Tony  de  Mello,  a  passing  fair 
player,  took  a  skeleton  from  his  fertile  imagination  and 
with  the  welcome  and  valuable  assistance  of  Mr.  R.  E. 
Grant  Govan  gave  Indian  cricket  a  unifying  Board  of 
Control.  His  amazing  energy  and  drive,  remarkable 
organising  ability  and  power  to  sell  an  idea  packed  the 
skeleton  with  flesh  and  blood.  As  its  first  ten- term  Hon- 
arary  Secretary  he  drafted  the  blue-prints  of  the  Board’s 
policy;  as  its  most  dynamic  President  he  was  inclined  to 
dictate  it.  So  the  empire  Tony  created  for  himself  rose 
and  fell  in  the  centre.” 

The  writer  continues:  “Essentially  a  man  of  action, 
Tony  de  Mello  gave  practical  shape  to  what  were  looked 
upon  as  idle  dreams  by  his  opponents,  and  in  record  time. 
He  gave  Bombay  the  Cricket  Club  of  India;  the  country 
the  Cricket  Championship  of  India;  and  the  Universities 
their  own  championship.  He  fostered  their  growth,  pro¬ 
tected  their  interests  and  nursed  them  back  to  unwilling 
life  in  lean  years.  And  yet  it  all  turned  out  to  be  the  silent 
monster  which  strangled  him  out  of  the  administration  of 
the  game  in  this  country. 
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“He  has  breathed  his  personality  into  the  Board  and 
infused  the  country  with  his  cricket  philosophy.  Tony  de 
Mello’s  contribution  to  the  game  in  this  country,  and  to 
its  players,  cannot  be  lightly  dismissed  by  the  present 
chronicler  or  the  future  historian.  He  cajoled  and  coaxed, 
bullied  and  blustered.  He  had  his  faults,  in  common  with 
all  great  men.  But  there  was  sincerity  in  his  showman¬ 
ship.  He  was  bitten  by  a  more  charming  bug  than 
publicityitis.” 

Indeed,  I  always  acted  with  the  best  long-term  inter¬ 
ests  of  Indian  cricket  at  heart.  I  was  sincere  and  humble 
in  my  approach;  and,  if  there  were  occasions  when  I 
appeared  to  be  autocratic,  I  must  state  in  all  fairness  to 
myself  that  I  was  a  “benevolent  dictator.” 

I  will  spare  you,  Indian  cricket  and  the  Board  of  Con¬ 
trol,  the  reasons  why  it  became  necessary  for  me  to  “bully 
and  bluster.”  Neither  do  I  wish  to  drag  up,  any  more,  the 
details  of  why  and  how  I  ceased  to  be  President  of  the 
Board.  This  book  deals  with  bigger  things  than  contro¬ 
versies,  and  those  who  have  followed  me  this  far  will 
realise  that  I  believe  Indian  sport  to  be  something  bigger 
than  personal  animosities. 

Before  I  pass  on  to  deal  in  detail  with  India’s  progress 
on  Test  cricket,  I  would  wish  to  say  only  this — I  believe 
I  was  able  to  contribute  something  to  the  development  of 
the  game  I  love  in  India.  I  am  happy  in  this  knowledge, 
for  there  is  nothing  I  would  rather  have  done. 


CHAPTER  IX 


WE  GO  TO  “LORDS.55 

THEY  COME  TO  BRABOURNE  STADIUM. 
INDIA  IN  COMMONWEALTH  CRICKET 

An  article  published  in  a  British  newspaper  during  the 
recent  Australia-England  Test  series  referred  to  this 
oldest  contest  in  world  cricket  something  like  this :  “The 
longest  drawn-out  and  most  acrimonious  sporting  event 
known  to  man.55 

The  writer  was,  of  course,  referring  only  to  Tests  be¬ 
tween  those  two  countries  and,  even  so,  I  daresay  that  the 
majority  of  people  who  know  and  love  the  game  would 
hotly  disagree  with  him.  But,  if  there  should  be  a  morsel 
of  truth  in  this  very  harsh  judgment,  it  is  because  of  the 
extraordinarily  high-pressure  publicity  which  Test 
matches  nowadays  attract.  As  a  result  of  this  they  become 
in  the  minds  of  many  people  (not  all  of  them  off  the  field) 
matters  of  national  prestige. 

The  old  adage  that  it  is  better  to  lose  a  good  game  than 
win  a  bad  one  seems  to  be  no  more  than  a  quaint  notion 
left  far  in  the  past.  Nowadays,  I’m  afraid,  the  attitude  is 
all  too  common  that  one  must  not  be  beaten  at  any  price. 
There  are  frequent  instances  in  recent  times  where  sides 
faced  with  defeat  have  gone  beyond  the  limits  of  permis¬ 
sible  “gamesmanship55  in  their  efforts  to  avoid  it — wasting 
time,  unjustified  appeals  against  the  light — we  all  know 
the  technique. 

I  like  to  think  that  India,  though  for  a  variety  of  cir¬ 
cumstances  she  has  played  a  high  number  of  drawn  Test 
matches,  is  rarely  if  ever  guilty  of  these  sins  of  Test 

cricket.  We  are,  by  the  standards  of  Test  cricket, 
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comparatively  new  to  it,  having  played  our  first  Test  little 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  And,  so,  perhaps, 
we  have  what  I  might  term  a  childlike  innocence  in  the 
craftier  ways  of  avoiding  defeat  at  all  costs.  In  good  times 
and  bad  we  have  tried  to  play  the  game  in  the  spirit  of 
the  game. 

We  took  to  Test  cricket  back  in  1932  with  the  full 
knowledge  that  victories  were  not,  for  some  years,  to 
come  to  us  very  often.  We  took  to  Test  cricket  because 
we  loved  the  game  and  were  keen  to  play  with  and 
against  the  greatest  the  world  could  produce.  Had  we, 
then,  adopted  the  attitude  that  defeat  was  no  less  than 
disgrace  we  would  have  done  better  to  keep  out  of  the 
game  altogether. 

But,  of  course,  we  adopted  no  such  attitude.  We  have 
been  beaten  many  times — we  have  won  a  few  times,  too — 
and,  although  our  teams  have  occasionally  been  weakened 
by  internal  dissensions,  I  hope  that  we  have  never  reached 
the  state  of  mind  where  we  were  ashamed  to  be  beaten. 

I  have  dealt,  already,  with  the  progress  of  the  game 
of  cricket  within  the  internal  competitions  of  India.  The 
Presidency  Matches,  the  Triangular,  Quadrangular  and 
Pentangular,  the  Ranji  Trophy,  the  Championship,  all 
have  seen  set  into  their  background.  And,  make  no  mis¬ 
take,  it  is  a  background  for,  in  company  with  our  fellow 
members  of  the  Imperial  Cricket  Conference,  our  main 
attention  has  been  devoted  to  those  showpieces  of  the 
game,  the  Test  Matches.  These,  inevitably,  have  held  the 
centre  of  the  stage,  as  is  only  right.  I  have,  however,  said 
little  so  far  about  them,  because  I  wished  to  deal  with 
India’s  progress  in  world  cricket  in  detail. 

For  the  sake  of  convenience,  I  shall  deal  under  the 
same  heading  also  with  the  three  tours  of  India  by  “Com¬ 
monwealth”  teams — in  1949-50,  1950-51  and  1953-54, 
in  each  of  which  seasons  five  unofficial  Tests  were  played. 

Before  we  can  give  flesh  and  blood  to  the  story  of  our 
march  towards  increasing  success  in  Test  cricket  we  must 


Vijay  Merchant  and  Mustaq  Ali  go  out  to  open  for  India:  Manchester, 
t936-  They  put  on  203,  Merchant  scoring  1 14  and  Mustaq  Ali  112 
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assemble  the  skeleton;  so  here  is  a  table  of  India’s  record 
in  all  Test  matches : 


Dates 

June  1932 

Dec.  1933— Feb.  1934 
June — Aug.  1936 
June — Aug.  1946 
Nov.  1947 — Feb.  1948 
Nov.  1948 — Feb.  1949 
Nov.  1951 — Feb.  1952 
June— Aug.  1952 
Oct. — Dec.  1952 
Jan. — March  1953 
Jan. — March  1955 
Nov.  1955— Jan  1956 
Oct. — Nov.  1956 
Nov.  1958 — Feb.  1959 


Opponent  Venue  Played  Won  Drawn 
England  England  1  —  - 

England  India  3-1 
England  England  3  -  1 

England  England  3-2 
Australia  Australia  5-1 
W.  Indies  India  5  -  4 

England  India  5  1  3 

England  England  4  -  1 

Pakistan  India  522 
W.  Indies  W.  Indies  5-4 
Pakistan  Pakistan  5  -  5 

N.  Zealand  India  5  2  3 

Australia  India  3  —  1 

W.  Indies  India  5-2 


Lost 

1 

2 
2 
1 

4 


1 

3 

1 

1 


2 

3 


Commonwealth  Tours  (Figures  are  for  Unofficial  Test  matches) 

1 949-5°  5  2  2  1 

5-32 

1 953-54  5221 

It  will  be  seen  that  of  fifty-seven  Test  matches  (nine¬ 
teen  of  them  against  England)  India  have  won  five,  all  at 
home,  drawn  thirty  and  lost  twenty-two.  The  first  of  the 
victories  was  in  many  ways  the  most  remarkable,  for  Eng¬ 
land  was  beaten  by  an  innings,  and  since  then  Pakistan 
and  New  Zealand  have  each  been  beaten  twice. 
Apart  from  the  Tests  against  England,  fifteen  have  been 
played  against  West  Indies,  ten  against  Pakistan,  eight 
against  Australia  and  five  again  New  Zealand. 

This  accounts  for  all  the  members  of  the  Imperial 
Cricket  Conference  except  South  Africa.  As  I  have  men¬ 
tioned  elsewhere,  we  do  not  play  Test  cricket  or  have  any 
other  form  of  social  contact  with  them.  This  is  because  of 
the  colour  of  our  skins.  Nothing  to  do  with  cricket,  you 
might  think,  and  you  would  be  right;  but  in  the  diabolical 
logic  of  apartheid  strange  things  can  be  “proved.” 
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A  survey  of  cricket,  however,  is  no  place  for  bitterness 
— so  let  us  go  back  in  history  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  to  that  joyful  occasion  in  1932  when  India  made 
her  debut  in  Test  cricket.  What  better  place  than  Lord’s 
for  the  longed-for  moment  ? 

India  in  England  igg2 

I  have  devoted  sufficient  space  already  to  a  description 
of  the  efforts  which  led  up  to  the  founding  of  the  Board 
of  Control  for  cricket  in  India  and,  subsequently,  India’s 
introduction  to  Test  cricket.  So  let  me  now  take  up  the 
story  with  the  Indian  team  already  arrived  at  Lord’s  .  .  . 
the  date,  June  25th,  1932. 

The  touring  party  was  as  follows:  Maharaja  of  Por- 
bander  (captain),  K.  S.  Ghanshyamsinghji  of  Limbdi 
(vice-captain),  C.  K.  Nayudu,  Wazir  Ali,  Nazir  Ali,  J. 
Naoomal,  N.  D.  Marshall,  S.  H.  M.  Colah,  Amar  Singh, 
P.  E.  Palia,  Lall  Singh,  Jehangir  Khan,  Joginder  Singh, 
J.  G.  Navle,  B.  E.  Kapadia,  Ghulam  Mahomed,  S.  R. 
Godambe,  Mohamed  Nisar.  Of  these,  Nayudu  generally 
led  the  side  on  the  field,  and  the  Maharaja  of  Porban- 
der,  Ghanshyamsinhji,  Marshall,  Joginder  Singh,  Kapa¬ 
dia,  Ghulam  Mahomed  and  Godambe  were  omitted  from 
the  Test  side.  Nayudu  captained  India  and  Douglas  Jar- 
dine,  who  won  the  toss,  led  England. 

For  England,  to  be  quite  frank,  the  match  must  have 
had  something  of  a  “routine”  air,  although  Jardine,  who 
was  to  teach  India  much  by  his  example,  showed  his 
impressive  skill  as  captain,  besides  hitting  top  score  for  his 
side  in  each  innings.  England,  though  they  had  three  first- 
innings  wickets  down  for  19  thanks  to  Nisar,  recovered 
and,  with  Jardine  hitting  79  and  Les  Ames  65,  they 
totalled  259. 

India,  given  a  steady  start,  to  which  Nayudu  contri¬ 
buted  40,  answered  with  189,  conceding  a  lead  of  70. 
England,  however,  romped  away  in  the  second  innings, 
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Jardine  declaring  at  275  for  eight  when  his  own  score 
was  85.  India  thus  needed  346  to  win;  it  was  too  much  to 
ask  and  we  were  beaten  by  158  runs,  our  second  innings 
reaching  187. 

It  was  not  by  any  means  a  bad  performance,  particu¬ 
larly  as  Nayudu,  Nazir  Ali  and  Palia  were  virtual  pas¬ 
sengers  because  of  injury  towards  the  end  of  the  match. 
The  critics  were  not  unimpressed,  and  the  record  on  the 
whole  tour  was  also  encouraging.  India,  out  of  26  first- 
class  matches,  won  9,  drew  9  and  lost  8;  and,  out  of  a 
total  of  all  matches  of  38,  the  record  was  13  won,  14 
drawn  and  9  lost,  with  2  abandoned  without  a  ball  being 
bowled.  The  best  averages,  in  all  matches,  were  as 
follows : 


Batting : 


Not 

Matches  Innings  out 

Total 

Highest 

Cent¬ 

uries 

Average 

G.  K.  Nayudu 

34 

56  7 

1,842 

162 

6 

37'59 

Wazir  Ali 

33 

55  4 

1.725 

178 

6 

33-82 

Nazir  Ali 

26 

40  - 

1,142 

109 

1 

28-55 

J.  Naoomal 

36 

58  5 

1,506 

164* 

2 

28*41 

S.  H.  M.  Golah 

3° 

46  - 

1,069 

122 

1 

23-23 

Bowling : 

Innings 

Overs 

Maidens 

Runs 

Wickets  Average 

Mohamed  Nisar 

37 

620-4 

158 

1,442 

97 

I4-86 

Amar  Singh 

48 

1  ? 1 57*3 

370 

2,53! 

129 

I9-62 

C.  K.  Nayudu 

49 

822 

210 

1,948 

79 

24-65 

Jehangir  Khan 

48 

896-4 

250 

1,888 

71 

26-59 

M.C.C.  in  India  1933-34 

Although  England  included  only  two  players — Douglas 
Jardine  and  Hedley  Verity — who  had  toured  Australia 
for  her  in  the  previous  winter,  the  side  which  came  to  us 
in  the  season  of  1933-34  was  a  strong  one.  Quite  strong 
enough  for  the  resources  of  Indian  cricket  at  the  time,  as 
it  turned  out,  and  England’s  own  determination  to  do  well 


*  Not  out. 
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was  surely  signified  by  the  renewed  choice  of  the  deter¬ 
mined  and  inspired  Jardine  as  captain. 

Jardine’s  side,  in  fact,  was  beaten  only  once  in  thirty- 
four  matches,  by  the  Vizianagram  XI  on  the  matting 
wicket  at  Benares,  otherwise  winning  seventeen  matches 
and  drawing  sixteen.  Of  the  three  Test  matches,  England 
won  the  first  and  third,  while  the  second  was  drawn. 

Things  for  a  time  went  well  in  the  first  Test  at  Bom¬ 
bay,  India  winning  the  toss  and  scoring  steadily  until 
quite  low  in  the  order.  Amarnath’s  38  was  the  highest 
score  of  the  first  innings,  strangely  enough;  though,  as 
none  of  our  first  seven  batsmen  failed,  we  reached  a  total 
of  219.  We  took  an  early  England  wicket,  but  further  joys 
were  long  delayed.  Walters  scored  78,  Jardine  himself  60, 
while  Valentine  scored  an  attractive  136  in  his  first  Test. 

Despite  Nisar’s  five  wickets  for  90  England  scored  438 
and  India,  facing  a  deficit  on  first  innings  of  219  (Eng¬ 
land  had  exactly  doubled  our  score)  were  poorly  placed. 
Amarnath  staged  a  splendid  rescue  attempt,  scoring  1 1 8 
in  his  first  Test,  and  C.  K.  Nayudu  hit  67.  But  there  was 
little  batting  to  follow  them  this  time,  and  India’s  second 
innings  total  of  258  left  England  needing  40  to  win;  it 
was  too  easy,  and  our  visitors  won  by  nine  wickets. 

The  second  Test,  at  Calcutta,  was  drawn  and,  though 
India’s  stubborn  play  towards  the  end  was  just  what  the 
situation  demanded,  there  was  no  doubt  which  was  the 
better  side.  England  won  the  toss  this  time  and  compiled 
403,  in  which  the  highest  scorers  were  James  Langridge 
(70),  Jardine  (61)  and  Verity  (55  not  out).  India’s  first  inn¬ 
ings  was  uneven  so,  despite  fifties  by  Dilawar  Hussain 
and  Vijay  Merchant,  our  total  of  247  meant  that  we  had 
to  follow  on. 

Dilawar  Hussain  again  topped  50  in  the  second  innings 
and  Naoomal,  his  opening  partner,  scored  43;  but  there 
was  no  other  good  scoring  and  our  total  of  237  left  Eng¬ 
land  to  score  82  to  win.  They  had  only  thirty  minutes  left, 
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however,  the  task  proved  not  even  worth  the  effort,  and 
at  the  close  their  score  was  seven  for  two  wickets. 

The  remaining  Test,  at  Madras,  also  went  England’s 
way  on  a  wicket  which  crumbled  a  little  towards  the  end, 
and  on  which  Verity  returned  match  figures  of  1 1  for 
153-  England  won  the  toss  and,  batting  first,  scored  335, 
largely  thanks  to  Bakewell  (85),  Jardine  (65)  and  Walters 
(59).  Amar  Singh’s  figures  of  seven  for  86  kept  the  score 
within  bounds.  India’s  batting  failed  before  Verity  and,  in 
a  first  innings  total  of  145,  the  top  scorer  was  Merchant 
(26).  Naoomal  hurt  himself  right  at  the  start  of  the  inn¬ 
ings,  and  we  were  deprived  of  his  services  afterwards. 

Jardine,  because  of  the  wicket,  did  not  ask  India  to 
follow  on:  instead,  England,  batting  again,  declared  at 
261  for  seven  wickets,  out  of  which  Walters  scored  102. 
India  thus  needed  425  to  win,  a  tremendous  task  on  such 
a  wicket.  We  totalled  249,  and  were  beaten  by  202  runs, 
but  there  were  encouraging  signs,  not  least  the  60  scored 
by  the  Yuvraj  Yadavindra  Singh  of  Patiala. 

Success  had  thus  eluded  us,  as  it  was  to  do  for  many 
years  yet,  but  we  felt  we  had  taken  one  more  stride  along 
the  road  to  cricket  recognition.  C.  K.  Nayudu,  Amar 
Singh  and  Amarnath  had  all  done  well,  we  had  gained 
experience,  we  had  enjoyed  some  fine  cricket — there  was 
certainly  nothing  to  be  miserable  about!  These  were  the 
principal  India  averages  of  the  three-match  series : 


Batting : 

Inn-  Not 


Matches 

ings  out 

Total  Highest 

Average 

D.  Hussain 

2 

4 

165 

59 

41-25 

L.  Amarnath 

3 

6  1 

203 

1 18 

40-60 

V.  M.  Merchant 

3 

6 

178 

54 

29-66 

C.  K.  Nayudu 

3 

6 

160 

67 

26-66 

Bowling : 


Overs 

Maidens 

Runs 

Wickets 

Average 

Amar  Singh 

163-5 

39 

382 

14 

27-28 

M.  Nisar 

73'5 

1 1 

229 

7 

32-71 
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India  in  England  1936 

For  our  second  official  visit  to  England,  in  1936,  the 
Maharajkumar  of  Vizianagram  was  appointed  captain, 
and  this  was  his  team:  C.  K.  Nayudu,  Wazir  Ali,  Moha- 
med  Nisar,  P.  E.  Palia,  L.  Amarnath,  S.  Banerjee,  Amir 
Elahi,  M.  J.  Gopalan,  D.  D.  Hindlekar,  M.  Baqa  Jilani, 
L.  P.  Jai,  Mohamed  Hussain,  K.  R.  Meherhomji,  V.  M. 
Merchant,  Mushtaq  Ali,  C.  Ramaswami. 

This,  as  I  have  explained  earlier,  was  not  the  happiest 
of  tours  for  a  variety  of  reasons  which,  fortunately,  were 
not  directly  connected  with  the  cricket.  The  controversies, 
however,  had  their  effect  on  the  standard  of  cricket 
played  by  the  Indian  team,  and  it  is  a  sad  fact  that  we 
could  win  only  four  out  of  twenty-three  first-class 
matches.  Merchant,  at  least,  was  a  great  success  and  in  the 
following  issue  of  Wisden’s  Cricketers ’  Almanack  he  was 
named  as  one  of  the  five  cricketers  of  the  year.  When 
Amarnath  was  sent  home,  C.  S.  Nayudu  was  hastily 
flown  to  England  as  a  replacement. 

Where  only  one  Test  had  been  played  on  our  first  visit 
to  England  we  now  played  three,  as  we  had  done  in  India 
in  1933-34 — with  the  same  result,  for  England  won  the 
first  and  third  Test  while  the  second  was  drawn.  In 
“Vizzy,”  India  had  a  new  captain  and  so,  also,  did  Eng¬ 
land,  who  were  led  by  G.  O.  Allen,  currently  the  chair¬ 
man  of  their  cricket  selectors  and,  at  the  time,  a  fast 
bowler  of  some  talent. 

The  first  Test,  at  Lord’s,  was  one  of  low  scores.  India 
won  the  toss  but,  on  a  wicket  which  always  was  of  help  of 
one  sort  or  another  to  the  bowlers,  she  scored  only  147. 
Merchant  (35)  and  Hindlekar  (26)  staged  an  opening 
stand  of  62,  but  there  was  little  to  follow  them,  and 
Allen’s  five  wickets  for  35  destroyed  most  of  the  early 
batting. 

It  was  a  great  triumph  for  Amar  Singh — who  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  take  six  for  35 — that  for  the  first  time  India 
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established  an  advantage  in  a  Test  match.  England  were 
bowled  out  for  134,  despite  60  by  Leyland,  and  India 
came  out  of  the  first  innings  with  a  tiny  but  heartening 
lead  of  13.  Our  joy  did  not  last,  however,  for  Allen  (five 
for  43)  and  Verity  (four  for  17)  shot  India’s  second  inn¬ 
ings  apart.  A  score  of  93,  in  which  Hindlekar’s  17  was  the 
best  individual  performance,  was  obviously  inadequate; 
England,  thanks  to  67  not  out  from  Gimblett,  scored  108 
for  one  wicket,  beating  us  by  nine  wickets. 

India  again  won  the  toss  at  Manchester  and,  by  the 
time  rain  brought  an  early  end  to  play  and  the  match  was 
drawn,  our  batsman  had  shown  some  signs  of  what  they 
could  do — at  least  on  a  wicket  which  played  truly.  The 
first  innings  was  not  impressive,  however,  for  we  ought, 
in  the  conditions,  to  have  scored  more  than  203.  England 
certainly  showed  us  how  it  should  be  done  soon  after¬ 
wards,  for  her  first  innings  reached  the  impressive  score 
of  571  before  Allen  declared  with  eight  wickets  down. 
The  main  contributions  to  this  total  came  from  Hammond 
(167),  HardstafT  (94),  Worthington  (87),  Robins  (76)  and 
V erity  (66  not  out). 

There  had  been  a  time,  I  thought,  when  a  first  innings 
deficit  of  368  would  have  taken  all  the  spirit  out  of  our 
batting,  but  not  now.  A  magnificent  opening  stand  of  203 
by  Merchant  (114)  and  Mushtaq  Ali  (112)  showed  how 
India  meant  to  approach  the  problem,  and  60  from 
Ramaswami  carried  on  the  good  work. 

The  game  ended  when  India,  with  five  wickets  left, 
had  taken  a  lead  of  22.  There  were  many  encouraging 
features  in  the  game,  not  least  the  colourful  quality  of  the 
cricket.  A  total  of  588  runs  were  scored  during  the  second 
day — India  played  her  full  part  in  this — a  figure  which 
bears  interesting  comparison  with  some  recent  scoring 
rates  in  Test  cricket ! 

Although  Merchant  and  Mushtaq  Ali  again  scored 
runs,  the  Indian  batting  was  not  nearly  so  impressive  in 
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the  third  Test,  at  the  Oval.  England’s  batting  also  was 
uneven,  but  it  could  afford  to  be ;  for  Hammond,  dropped 
when  he  had  scored  three,  hit  217.  Worthington  scored 
128  and,  although  nobody  else  scored  many,  Nisar  did 
well  to  take  five  for  120  in  face  of  such  an  onslaught. 

England  declared  at  471  for  eight  wickets,  then,  largely 
thanks  to  Sims  (five  for  73),  bowled  India  out  for  222. 
Merchant  and  Mushtaq  Ali  put  on  81  for  the  first  wicket, 
each  scoring  52,  but  there  was  little  else  of  note.  India, 
249  behind,  were  once  again  in  the  position  of  having  to 
follow  on.  But,  facing  a  big  deficit  as  in  their  second  inn¬ 
ings  of  the  second  Test,  they  did  not  give  up  hope;  the 
scoring  was  stronger  and  more  consistent  and,  to  a  total  of 
312,  Nayudu  contributed  81,  Dilawar  Hussain  54  and 
Merchant,  Ramaswami  and  Amar  Singh  all  passed  40. 
Nevertheless  England  needed  only  63  to  win — which  they 
did  by  nine  wickets,  their  final  score  being  64  for  one. 

Though  thoroughly  beaten  in  the  series,  we  felt  that  we 
had  contributed  something  to  it  in  terms  of  enjoyment  for 
players  and  spectators.  This,  I  think,  was  the  general  view 
in  England  and  though,  because  of  off-field  happenings, 
the  tour  cannot  be  counted  a  success,  India  undoubtedly 
made  further  progress  as  far  as  cricket  of  Test  match 
standard  was  concerned.  Our  batting  had  “come  off”  on 
several  occasions  but,  although  there  were  a  few  good 
performances,  it  was  in  our  bowling  that  we  proved 
weakest. 

This,  as  much  as  anything,  accounted  for  the  small 
number  of  victories  on  tour.  The  old  adage  that  “bowlers 
win  matches”  has  much  truth  in  it.  Someone  used  to  the 
modern  approach  to  big  cricket  might  think  that,  because 
we  played  a  large  number  of  draws,  we  were  guilty  of 
adopting  negative  tactics.  This  was  not  so ;  but  all  too  fre¬ 
quently  the  job  of  bowling  out  the  opposition  proved  to 
be  beyond  us.  Here  are  the  principal  Indian  averages  in 
the  Test  series : 
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Batting  : 

Matches 

Inn¬ 

ings 

Not 

out  Total 

Highest 

Average 

C.  Ramaswami 

2 

4 

1  1 70 

60 

56-66 

V.  M.  Merchant 

3 

6 

282 

1 14 

47-00 

Mushtaq  Ali 

3 

6 

-  202 

1 12 

33-66 

Amar  Singh 

3 

6 

1  M3 

48* 

28-60 

C.  K.  Naydu 

3 

6 

-  140 

81 

23*33 

Bowling : 

Overs 

Maidens  Runs 

Wickets 

Average 

M.  Nisar 

84 

l5 

343 

12 

28-58 

Amar  Singh 

127-4 

33 

3 1 7 

10 

3I‘7° 

India  in  England  1946 

It  fell  to  India,  as  I  have  explained  elsewhere,  to  re¬ 
introduce  Test  cricket  to  the  world  after  the  Second 
World  War.  The  occasion  was  our  tour  of  England  in 
1946.  Perhaps,  however,  I  should  mention  that  a  single 
match,  with  largely  experimental  teams,  was  played  be¬ 
tween  New  Zealand  and  Australia  at  Wellington  (New 
Zealand)  in  March  1946.  It  is  hard  to  regard  this  as  a 
serious  Test  in  the  sense  that  our  series  against  England, 
soon  to  follow,  earns  the  definition. 

This  view  was  so  widely  held,  and  so  well-founded,  that 
this  New  Zealand- Australia  match  was  not  granted  Test 
status  by  the  Imperial  Cricket  Conference  until  two  years 
later.  Because  of  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  game, 
I  shall  stick  my  neck  out  to  the  extent  of  maintaining  that 
India  properly  inaugurated  post-war  Test  cricket. 

Our  1946  tour,  what  is  more,  proved  to  be  the  most 
successful  yet.  Although  we  were  beaten  in  the  only  one 
of  the  three  Test  matches  which  reached  a  decision,  the 
other  two  being  drawn,  we  won  eleven  and  lost  only  four 
of  the  twenty-nine  first-class  matches.  Once  again  there 
was  a  large  number  of  draws — fourteen. 

The  Indian  touring  party  was  as  follows:  Nawab  of 
Pataudi  (captain),  V.  M.  Merchant  (vice-captain),  Abdul 
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Hafeez,  L.  Amarnath,  S.  N.  Banerjee,  Gul  Mahomed, 
V.  S.  Hazare,  D.  D.  Hindlekar,  V.  Mankad,  R.  S.  Modi, 
Mushtaq  Ali,  C.  S.  Nayudu,  R.  B.  Nimbalkar,  C.  T. 
Sarwate,  S.  G.  Shinde,  S.  W.  Sohoni. 

Outside  the  Test  matches,  with  which  I  shall  deal 
fully  in  due  course,  there  were  some  remarkable  per¬ 
formances  which  deserve  mention. 

Seven  times  India  reached  totals  over  400,  there  were 
six  partnerships  of  over  200 ;  against  Sussex  at  Hove  there 
was  a  tremendous  burst  of  scoring  when  Merchant  (205), 
Mankad  (105),  the  Nawab  of  Pataudi  (no  not  out)  and 
Amarnath  (106)  made,  with  seven  “extras,”  a  first-innings 
total  of  533  for  three  wickets,  declared. 

Perhaps  the  strangest  thing  on  the  tour  was  the  last 
wicket  partnership  against  Surrey  at  the  Oval  of  249  by 
Banerjee  (121)  and  Sarwate  (124  not  out).  The  score,  at 
one  time  205  for  nine,  rose  to  a  total  of  454.  Not  some¬ 
thing  that  happens  every  day ! 

The  outstanding  success  of  the  tour  was  the  batting  of 
Merchant.  In  the  words  of  Wisden:  “No  praise  could  be 
too  high  for  Merchant,  who,  on  any  reckoning,  must  be 
accounted  one  of  the  world’s  greatest  batsmen.” 

The  Lord’s  wicket  proved  awkward  in  the  early  stages 
of  the  first  Test  match;  the  toss,  as  we  say,  was  a  good 
one  to  lose.  But  Pataudi  won,  and  was  more  or  less 
obliged  to  go  in.  Fine  bowling  by  Alec  Bedser,  who  took 
seven  for  49,  restricted  India  to  a  first-innings  total  of 
exactly  200,  out  of  which  Modi  scored  57  not  out  and 
Abdul  Hafeez  43. 

England  had  the  best  of  the  wicket,  and  an  innings  of 
205  not  out  by  Hardstaff  made  their  victory  a  possibility. 
To  their  total  of  428  the  next  highest  contributor  was 
Gibb  (60),  and  a  patient  bowling  stint  by  Amarnath,  who 
took  five  wickets  for  118  in  37  overs  of  which  18  were 
maidens,  probably  saved  India  from  an  even  worse  plight. 
Not  for  the  first  time  in  her  short  Test  history,  India  did 
better  in  her  second  innings  than  her  first,  scoring  275. 
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There  was  a  fair  measure  of  consistency  among  the  recog¬ 
nised  batsmen,  among  whom  Mankad  scored  63  and 
Amarnath  50.  Once  again  Bedser,  with  four  wickets  for 
96,  was  the  most  successful  English  bowler,  and  England 
were  left  needing  48  to  win.  Hutton  and  Washbrook  hit 
off  the  runs,  so  England  won  by  ten  wickets. 

The  cricket  was  always  interesting,  and  India’s  attrac¬ 
tive  batting  endeared  them  to  a  good-sized  crowd.  Before 
her  second  innings,  India  had  the  honour  of  being  intro¬ 
duced  to  King  George  VI  on  the  field  of  play. 

India  again  won  the  toss  in  the  second  Test  at  Man¬ 
chester,  and  after  a  hold-up  for  rain,  Pataudi  put  Eng¬ 
land  in — in  the  hope  that  the  wicket  might  prove  to  have 
an  early  awkwardness.  His  hopes  were  not  realised,  and 
England  made  294.  Her  first  four  batsmen — Hutton, 
Washbrook,  Compton  and  Hammond — all  passed  50. 
Amarnath  (five  for  96)  and  Mankad  (five  for  10 1)  were 
India’s  bowling  heroes,  the  former  toiling  patiently 
through  5 1  overs. 

India  got  off  to  a  fine  start,  Merchant  (78)  and  Mush- 
taq  Ali  (46)  putting  on  124  for  the  first  wicket.  But  then 
followed  a  collapse,  due  largely  to  Pollard,  who  took  five 
wickets  for  24,  and  India  were  all  out  for  1 70,  conceding 
a  first-innings  lead  of  1 24.  An  undefeated  7 1  by  Compton 
helped  England,  in  her  second  innings,  to  the  point  where 
she  could  declare  at  153  for  five,  so  India  were  left  need¬ 
ing  278  runs  to  win. 

There  were  just  over  three  hours  left  for  play  when  the 
Indian  second  innings  started;  three  wickets  soon  were 
down  for  five  runs,  and  the  task  was  obviously  too  great. 
Again  we  were  up  against  the  art  of  Alec  Bedser,  who 
took  seven  for  52,  and  in  the  end  we  were  happy  to  settle 
for  a  draw — our  final  score  being  152  for  nine.  Sohoni 
and  Hindlekar,  with  a  tiny  stand  of  14,  played  out  the 
last,  nervous  thirteen  minutes. 

Rain  was  the  villain  of  the  piece  at  the  Oval,  on  a 
wicket  which  played  variably  and  where  India,  having 
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yet  again  won  the  toss,  played  themselves  into  a  promis¬ 
ing  position.  Our  first  innings  totalled  331,  largely  thanks 
to  a  fine  innings  of  128  by  Merchant.  Mushtaq  Ali,  his 
opening  partner,  gave  good  support  with  59 ;  both,  oddly 
enough,  were  run  out.  England  had  lost  three  wickets  for 
95  by  the  time  rain  ended  the  game. 

Here,  as  before,  are  the  best  Indian  averages  of  the 
Test  series.  Once  again  you  will  see  that,  although  the 
batsmen  did  their  stuff,  it  was  the  process  of  taking 
wickets  which  was  proving  too  expensive  and  too  slow. 


Batting : 

Inn- 

Matches  ings 

Not 

out  Total 

Highest 

Average 

V.  M.  Merchant 

3 

5 

245 

128 

49-00 

S.  W.  Sohoni 

2 

3 

2  43 

29* 

43-oo 

Mushtaq  Ali 

2 

3 

-  106 

59 

35-33 

R.  S.  Modi 

3 

5 

1  137 

57* 

34'25 

Bowling : 

Overs 

Maidens  Runs 

Wickets 

Average 

L.  Amarnath 

137 

50 

33° 

J3 

25-38 

V.  Mankad 

I39’5 

40 

292 

1 1 

26-54 

Up  until  the  point  we  have  now  reached,  we  had 
played  Test  cricket  only  against  England.  I  have  pur¬ 
posely  devoted  a  good  deal  of  space  to  these  matches 
because,  although  India  had  not  yet  achieved  a  victory, 
the  successive  series  do  give  a  good  indication  of  her  pro¬ 
gress.  These  first  ten  matches  established  India  as  a 
country  fit  to  play  cricket  against  any  as  an  equal.  Now, 
with  the  season  of  1 946  finished,  came  the  time  to  branch 
out  in  search  of  further  opponents. 

These  were  readily  forthcoming.  In  fact  we  have 
played  so  much  cricket  in  the  last  twelve  years  or  so  that 
there  was  one  period  of  only  seventeen  months — from 
November  1951  to  March  1953 — in  which  we  played 
nineteen  Test  matches.  Always  omitting  South  Africa,  we 
have  played  home  and  away  series  with  all  countries 
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except  New  Zealand.  They  have  visited  us,  but  we  have 
yet  to  repay  the  compliment. 


India  in  Australia  1947-48 

The  first  of  our  opponents  other  than  England  were 
Australia,  who  trounced  us  in  a  five  match  Test  series 
(our  first  of  that  length)  by  four  matches  to  one  drawn.  It 
cannot  be  called  the  most  successful  of  trips  from  the 
Indian  viewpoint;  we  were  dogged  by  bad  luck  with  the 
weather,  the  wickets  and  the  toss.  This,  by  the  way,  is  the 
strictly  impartial  view  of  Wisden. 

We  won  only  two  of  the  fourteen  first-class  matches 
and  were  seven  times  beaten.  Compensation  came  in 
victory  by  forty-seven  runs  over  a  powerful  Australian 
XI  at  Sydney.  We  were  without  Merchant  and  Modi, 
who  could  not  make  the  trip;  Amarnath,  as  I  have 
explained  earlier,  was  now  fully  restored  to  favour  and 
appointed  captain.  He  had  a  difficult  task,  and  his  own 
batting,  though  not  at  its  best  in  the  Tests,  helped  a  great 
deal  throughout  the  rest  of  the  tour. 

Australia  won  the  first  Test,  at  Brisbane,  by  an  innings 
and  226  runs.  Bradman  contributed  185  to  a  total  of  382 
for  eight  wickets  declared,  of  which  Amarnath  took  four 
for  84.  India  then  were  shuffled  out  for  58  and,  following 
on,  98.  The  damage  was  mainly  done  by  Toshack,  who 
returned  the  extraordinary  figures  of  five  wickets  for  two 
runs  in  the  first  innings,  and  took  1 1  for  3 1  in  the  match 
on  a  pitch  which  was  wildly  unpredictable. 

India,  winning  the  toss  for  the  only  time  in  the  series, 
did  a  little  better  in  the  second  Test  at  Sydney,  but  the 
weather  ruled  that  the  match  should  be  drawn.  We 
scored  1 88  in  the  first  innings  thanks  to  Phadkar,  who  hit 
51  at  number  eight,  then  bowled  Australia  out  for  107. 
Hazare  (four  for  29)  and  Phadkar  (three  for  14)  took  the 
wickets,  but  so  low  a  score  by  so  strong  a  batting  side  gives 
an  indication,  also,  of  the  behaviour  of  the  pitch.  With  a 
lead  of  81,  our  second  innings  had  reached  61  for  seven 
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when  the  game  ended.  Not  a  big  score,  certainly,  but  on 
that  pitch  142  could  have  been  a  decisive  lead. 

Australia  came  back  hard  in  the  third  Test  at  Mel¬ 
bourne,  which  they  won  by  233  runs.  Bradman  again  hit 
a  century,  Australia  reached  394  .  .  .  Mankad  hit  1 16  and 
India,  29 1  for  nine,  declared  when  the  weather  suggested 
a  change  in  the  pitch.  The  inexorable  logic  of  Bradman’s 
batting,  however,  denied  this,  for  he  hit  a  second  century, 
the  first  time  he  had  achieved  this  in  a  Test  match.  Brad¬ 
man’s  scores  of  132  and  127  not  out  thus  added  another  to 
his  wonderful  list  of  records.  Morris  (100  not  out)  also 
flayed  our  bowling  and  Australia  declared  at  255  for  four. 
India  were  thus  left  359  to  win  on  a  pitch  taking  spin — 
too  great  a  task  altogether,  and  we  were  bowled  out  for 
125. 

Bradman  was  again  our  scourge  in  the  fourth  Test  at 
Adelaide,  where  Australia  won  by  an  innings  and  16  runs. 
Her  first  innings  came  to  674  (Bradman  201,  Hassett  198 
not  out  and  Barnes  1 12)  but  there  was  still  some  measure 
of  triumph  in  store  for  India.  Or,  rather  for  Hazare.  Of 
India’s  first  innings  total  of  381  he  hit  116  (Phadkar  hit 
123  as  well)  then,  when  India  followed  on,  Hazare  hit 
145,  thus  emulating  the  feat  of  Bradman  in  the  previous 
match.  Not  even  Hazare’s  great  efforts  could  save  India, 
however,  and  a  return  of  seven  for  38  by  Lindwall  put 
India  out  for  277. 

Overwhelming  defeat  again  awaited  us  on  our  return 
to  Melbourne  for  the  fifth  Test,  this  time  by  an  innings 
and  177  runs.  Australia  declared  at  575  for  eight;  Harvey 
this  time  was  the  century  maker,  hitting  153.  Mankad  fol¬ 
lowed  the  example,  hitting  111,  and  India’s  total  of  331 
was  not  to  be  sneered  at.  But  it  meant  that  we  had  again 
to  follow  on  and,  in  the  second  innings,  we  collapsed  for 
67.  So  ended  a  Test  series  which  had,  in  truth,  been 
almost  one-sided — except  for  one  or  two  encouraging  indi¬ 
vidual  performances  with  the  bat.  Bradman  scored  715 
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runs  for  an  average  of  178*75  in  the  series.  Here  are  the 
leading  Indian  Test  averages : 


Batting : 

Matches 

Inn¬ 

ings 

Not 

out 

Total 

Highest 

Average 

D.  G.  Phadkar 

4 

8 

2 

3*4 

123 

52*33 

V.  S.  Hazare 

5 

10 

I 

429 

145 

47-66 

V.  Mankad 

5 

10 

— 

3°6 

1 16 

30*60 

Bowling : 

Overs 

Maidens 

Runs 

Wickets 

Average 

L.  Amarnath 

126 

23 

366 

13 

28*15 

D.  G.  Phadkar 

59 

4 

254 

8 

3**75 

V.  Mankad 

J74 

21 

630 

12 

52*5° 

West  Indies  in  India  1948-49 
It  was  on  return  from  this 

Australian 

tour  of 

1 947-48 

that  we  prepared,  in  the  following  winter,  to  receive  the 
first  West  Indies  team  to  tour  India.  There  was  no  dis¬ 
puting  that  West  Indies  were  to  prove  substantially  the 
better  side.  They  won  the  only  Test  of  the  five  which  was 
decided,  but  they  came  near  to  defeat — and  India  to  her 
first  Test  victory — in  the  last.  Amarnath  again  led  India, 
while  Goddard  captained  our  visitors — and  did  them  the 
great  service  of  winning  the  toss  in  all  five  Tests ! 

In  the  first  Test  at  New  Delhi  we  had  an  early  look  at 
the  powerful  West  Indies  batting  machine  in  majestic 
action.  Walcott  hit  152,  Weekes  128,  Christiani  107  and 
Gomez  10 1.  West  Indies  totalled  631.  Against  this  Adhi- 
kari  obliged  with  1 14  not  out  and  India  reached  the  con¬ 
siderable  total  of  454.  We  again,  however,  had  the 
familiar  experience  of  following  on,  this  time  scoring  220 
for  the  loss  of  six  wickets  before  the  match  ended  as  a 
draw. 

Once  again  the  runs  flowed  in  the  second  Test,  at  Bom¬ 
bay,  West  Indies’  total  of  629  for  six  declared  included 
194  by  Weekes  and  104  by  Rae.  Nothing  special  hap¬ 
pened  in  India’s  first  innings  of  273,  but  during  the  second 
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innings,  which  reached  333  for  three  before  time  ran  out, 
Hazare  scored  134  not  out  and  Modi  1 1 2. 

So  far  it  had  been  no  series  for  the  bowlers,  and  it  con¬ 
tinued  so  at  Calcutta,  where  West  Indies  hit  366  (Weekes 
162)  and  India  followed  with  272.  In  West  Indies’  second 
innings  Walcott  hit  108,  but  the  centre  of  attraction  was 
Weeks,  whose  10 1  was  his  second  century  of  the  match, 
and  meant  that  he  had  set  up  a  record  by  hitting  centuries 
in  five  successive  Test  innings.  West  Indies’  total  of  336 
for  nine  declared  asked  India  to  score  431  to  win  in  415 
minutes.  Thanks  to  106  from  Mushtaq  Ali  we  made  the 
attempt,  but  time  ran  out  with  the  score  at  325  for  three. 
Another  draw. 

Though  Phadkar  took  seven  for  159  in  the  first  West 
Indies  innings  of  the  fourth  Test  at  Madras,  an  opening 
stand  of  239  by  Rae  (109)  and  Stollmeyer  (160),  and  an 
innings  of  90  by  the  brilliant  Weekes,  led  to  a  total  of  582. 
India’s  batting  was  steady,  but  steadiness  proved  not  to  be 
enough;  with  totals  of  245  and  144  we  were  beaten  by  an 
innings  and  1 93  runs. 

West  Indies  did  not  find  things  so  easy  in  the  final  Test, 
at  Bombay.  They  scored  286  and  267,  while  India’s  first 
innings  totalled  193.  We  were  thus  left  to  score  361  runs 
in  395  minutes  to  win  and,  despite  losing  the  first  two 
wickets  for  nine  runs,  we  so  nearly  did  it.  Hazare  scored 
122  and,  when  the  match  ended  at  355  for  eight,  we  were 
only  six  runs  short  of  victory.  It  had  been  a  series  for  the 
batsmen  of  both  sides — and  particularly  those  of  West 
Indies.  Here  were  the  leading  Indian  averages : 

Batting : 

Inn-  Not 


Matches 

ings 

out 

Total 

Highest 

Average 

V.  S.  Hazare 

5 

10 

2 

543 

134* 

67-87 

R.  S.  Modi 

5 

10 

— 

560 

1 12 

56-00 

H.  R.  Adhikari 

5 

8 

3 

254 

1 14* 

50-80 

D.  G.  Phadkar 

4 

7 

1 

240 

74 

40-00 

Mushtaq  Ali 

3 

6 

— 

240 

106 

40-00 
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Bowling : 

Overs 

Maidens 

Runs 

Wickets 

Average 

S.  N.  Banerjee 

45-3 

8 

127 

5 

26-40 

D.  G.  Phadkar 

139-5 

31 

41 1 

14 

30-80 

S.  Banerjee 

51 

3 

181 

5 

36-20 

Ghulam  Ahmed 

129-2 

15 

361 

8 

45-12 

V.  Mankad 

271*3 

49 

744 

i7 

43-76 

M.C.C.  in  india  iggi-^2 

We  did  not  have  a  further  Test  series  until  the  season 
of  1951-52,  when  we  were  visited  by  England.  Their 
touring  side  was  definitely  below  strength,  which  was  a 
pity.  I  have  mentioned  elsewhere  my  plans,  which  could 
not  mature,  to  bring  out  several  of  England’s  cricket  stars 
of  the  time- — even  if  only  for  the  Test  matches.  This  was 
a  memorable  series  for  India,  for  we  won  our  first  Test; 
as  England  also  won  once,  and  three  matches  were  drawn, 
we  thus  halved  the  series. 

England  won  the  toss  in  the  first  Test,  at  New  Delhi, 
and  were  promptly  bowled  out  for  203,  six  wickets  falling 
to  Shinde  for  91.  For  India  Merchant  hit  154  and  Hazare 
164  not  out,  so  we  were  able  to  declare  at  418  for  six,  a 
lead  of  215.  England,  however,  did  better  at  the  second 
attempt,  in  which  Watkins  hit  138  not  out,  and  the  match 
ended  as  a  draw  with  England’s  score  368  for  six. 

India  again  batted  well  in  the  second  Test,  at  Bombay, 
Roy  (140)  and  Hazare  (155)  contributing  to  a  total  of  485 
for  nine  declared.  England,  however,  made  a  better  show¬ 
ing;  with  Graveney  hitting  175  they  reached  456,  then 
bowled  India  out  for  208.  England  thus  needed  238  to 
win,  but  there  were  only  100  minutes  left.  They  were  con¬ 
tent  to  play  out  time,  and  scored  55  for  two. 

The  third  Test,  at  Calcutta,  was  remarkable  and,  like 
its  two  predecessors,  was  drawn.  England  scored  342  and 
252  for  five  declared.  India  reached  344  in  her  first 
innings  thanks  to  Phadkar  ( 1 1 5)  but  obviously  could  not 
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manage  the  251  which  Howard’s  declaration  asked  us  to 
score  for  victory  in  only  ninety  minutes.  India’s  final 
second  innings  score  was  103  for  no  wicket. 

England’s  bowlers  won  the  match  for  her  at  Kanpur, 
when  Hilton  (four  for  32  and  five  for  61)  and  Tattersall 
(six  for  48  in  the  first  innings)  bowled  India  out  for  12 1 
and  157.  England’s  scores  of  203  (Ghulam  Ahmed  five  for 
70)  and  76  for  two  brought  her  victory  by  eight  wickets. 

It  was  in  the  fifth  and  last  Test  at  Madras  that  India 
registered  her  first  Test  win,  beating  England  decisively 
by  an  innings  and  eight  runs,  after  England  had  won  the 
toss.  Mankad  was  the  bowling  hero  of  the  match,  taking 
eight  for  55  in  England’s  first  innings  of  266  and  four  for 
53  when  she  batted  again.  Meanwhile  India  had  declared 
at  457  for  nine,  of  which  Roy  had  scored  hi  and 
Umrigar  130  not  out.  England  thus  needed  19 1  to  save 
the  innings  victory,  and  they  could  score  only  183. 

If  the  cricket  of  this  series  proved,  on  the  whole,  not  to 
have  been  very  inspiring,  it  was  certainly  encouraging  for 
India.  We  had  waited  long  for  victory  in  a  Test;  now  it 
had  come,  we  felt  we  had  truly  earned  it,  and  we  felt 
confident  that  we  would  not  have  to  wait  another  twenty 
years  for  the  next.  Here  were  the  leading  Indian  averages 
of  the  series : 


Batting : 


Matches 

Inn¬ 

ings 

Not 

Out 

Total  Highest 

Average 

A.  S.  Hazare 

5 

7 

1 

347 

164* 

57-83 

P.  Roy 

5 

8 

1 

387 

140 

55-28 

G.  D.  Gopinath 

3 

4 

1 

146 

5°* 

48*66 

P.  R.  Umrigar 

5 

7 

1 

243 

130* 

40*50 

D.  G.  Phadkar 

4 

5 

— 

189 

I!5 

37*80 

Bowling : 

Overs 

Maidens 

Runs 

Wickets 

Average 

V.  Mankad 

370-4 

I51 

571 

34 

16-79 

Ghulam  Ahmed 

91’1 

25 

210 

10 

21*00 
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India  in  England  7952 

In  this  series  had  started  the  run  of  nineteen  Tests  in 
seventeen  months  which  I  mentioned  earlier.  We  had 
scarcely  finished  with  England  at  Madras,  so  it  seemed, 
than  the  time  had  come  to  pay  the  return  visit.  This  time, 
in  the  shape  of  a  fiery  young  fast  bowler  called  Trueman, 
there  was  a  shock  awaiting  us,  and  a  very  different  result 
from  the  series  just  completed. 

Of  the  four  Test  matches  played  in  England  in  1952, 
three  were  lost  and  one  drawn.  Once  again  there  was  a 
distressingly  high  proportion  of  drawn  games — twenty  out 
of  twenty-nine.  Of  the  other  first-class  fixtures  we  won 
only  four,  and  were  five  times  beaten. 

History — of  an  unpleasant  kind — was  made  in  the  first 
Test  at  Leeds  because,  after  scoring  293  in  the  first 
innings  (Manjrekar  133),  India’s  score  in  the  second  at 
one  time  read  four  wickets  for  no  runs.  Hazare  and 
Phadkar,  however,  managed  a  recovery  effort,  but  our 
second  innings  total  of  165  (Trueman  four  for  27)  was  not 
enough.  England,  334  in  her  first  innings,  scored  128  for 
three  in  her  second,  thus  winning  by  seven  wickets. 

A  wonderful  all-round  performance  by  Mankad  could 
not  save  India  in  the  second  Test  at  Lord’s.  Mankad  hit 
72  and  184  out  of  India’s  totals  of  235  and  378,  and  took 
five  for  196  in  England’s  first  innings  of  537,  to  which 
Hutton  contributed  150  and  Evans  104.  England  scored 
79  for  two  in  her  second  innings,  winning  this  time  by 
eight  wickets. 

It  was  in  the  third  Test,  at  Manchester,  that  we  saw 
Trueman  at  his  most  ferocious.  England,  for  whom  Hutton 
scored  104,  declared  at  347  for  nine,  then  bowled  India 
out  for  58  (Trueman  eight  for  31)  and  82,  Bedser  and 
Lock  this  time  doing  the  damage.  England  thus  won  by 
an  innings  and  207  runs. 

The  fourth  and  last  Test,  at  the  Oval,  was  drawn — 
ruined  by  the  weather.  Sheppard  scored  119,  England 
declared  at  326  for  six,  whereupon  Trueman  and  Bedser 
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once  again  shot  India  out  for  98.  This  was  all  the  play 
possible.  The  Indian  Test  averages,  with  the  exception  of 
those  I  give  below,  did  not  make  cheering  reading. 


Batting  : 

Matches 

Inn¬ 

ings 

Not 

Out 

Total 

Highest 

Average 

V.  S.  Hazare 

4 

7 

1 

333 

89 

55*50 

V.  Mankad 

3 

5 

— 

271 

184 

54*20 

Bowling : 

Overs 

Maidens 

Runs 

Wickets 

Average 

Ghulam  Ahmed 

185 

57 

37i 

*5 

24-73 

Trueman,  I  should  perhaps  remark,  took  twenty-nine 
Test  wickets  for  an  average  of  13*31  and  Bedser  twenty 
for  13-95. 


Pakistan  in  India  1952-53 

There  was  encouragement  just  around  the  corner,  how¬ 
ever,  for  we  returned  home  to  play  hosts  to  Pakistan  in 
their  first  Test  series.  Of  the  five  matches  we  won  two  and 
lost  one,  while  two  were  drawn.  After  our  reverses  in 
England  we  had  an  immediate  success  in  the  first  Test  at 
New  Delhi,  scoring  372,  then  bowling  Pakistan  out  for 
150  and  152,  thus  winning  by  an  innings  and  70  runs. 
Mankad  was  the  spearhead  of  the  Indian  attack,  taking 
eight  for  52  in  the  Pakistan  first  innings,  and  thirteen  for 
1 3 1  in  the  match. 

In  the  second  Test,  which  followed  immediately  at 
Lucknow,  the  tables  were  completely  turned,  for  Pakistan 
won  by  an  innings  and  43  runs.  This  was  largely  due  to 
the  bowling  of  Fazal  Mahmood,  who  took  five  for  52  and 
seven  for  42.  India  scored  only  106  and  182,  and  Pakistan 
had  meanwhile  scored  331  (Nazar  Mohammed  124  not 
out). 

India  was  back  on  top  again  in  the  third  Test,  at 
Bombay,  which  we  won  by  ten  wickets.  Pakistan  scored 
186  and  242,  but  India  had  turned  on  the  power  in  her 
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first  innings,  which  reached  387  for  four  wickets,  declared, 
of  which  Hazare  scored  146  not  out  and  Umrigar  102. 
The  second  innings  task  was  easy — 45  for  no  wicket. 

Rain  caused  a  drawn  fourth  Test,  at  Madras,  in  which 
Pakistan  scored  344  and  India  175  for  six.  In  the  final 
Test  India  was  on  top  for  most  of  the  match,  but  Pakis¬ 
tan  managed  so  to  control  things  that  the  match  was 
drawn.  Five  wickets  for  72  by  Phadkar  restricted  Pakistan, 
who  started  well,  to  257  in  their  first  innings,  to  which 
India  replied  with  397  (Shodhan  no).  Pakistan  declared 
at  236  for  seven  in  their  second  innings;  but  this  was  no 
more  than  a  token  declaration.  By  then  they  had  played 
themselves  out  of  trouble,  and  there  was  time  only  for 
India  to  score  28  without  loss  before  the  match  ended. 
The  top  Indian  Test  averages : 


Batting : 

Matches 

Inn-  JVot 
ings  out 

Total 

Highest 

Average 

V.  S.  Hazare 

3 

3  1 

223 

146* 

111-50 

D.  H.  Shodhan 

1 

1  - 

1 10 

1 10 

1  io-oo 

D.  G.  Phadkar 

2 

2  1 

75 

57 

75-oo 

P.  R.  Umrigar 

5 

6 

258 

102 

43-oo 

M.  L.  Apte 

2 

3  1 

82 

42 

41-00 

V.  Mankad 

4 

5  1 

129 

41 

32-25 

Bowling : 

Overs 

Maidens 

Runs 

Wickets 

Average 

Gul  Mohammed 

9'3 

4 

21 

2 

10-50 

R.  V.  Divecha 

19 

4 

36 

2 

18-00 

H.  T.  Dani 

10 

5 

l9 

1 

19-00 

V.  Mankad 

265-2 

100 

5*4 

25 

20-56 

India  in  West  Indies  1353 

Immediately  the  series  with  Pakistan  ended,  we  set  off 
for  our  first  visit  to  West  Indies.  Not  surprisingly,  some 
critics  detected  an  air  of  staleness  about  our  players.  We 
were,  however,  beaten  only  once  in  the  five  match  Test 
series,  the  remaining  games  being  drawn.  Of  all  first-class 
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matches — there  were  nine — we  could  win  only  one ;  there 
were  seven  draws. 

Umrigar’s  130  helped  India  to  score  417  in  the  first 
innings  of  the  first  Test,  at  Port  of  Spain,  but  West  Indies 
took  a  small  lead.  Their  438  included  another  big  innings 
by  Weekes  (207)  and  115  by  Pairaudeau.  It  was  a  bats¬ 
man’s  wicket,  clearly;  and  critics  were  very  impressed 
with  the  patience  and  skill  of  Gupte,  who  took  seven  for 

162  in  sixty-six  overs.  India  scored  294  in  the  second 
innings,  setting  West  Indies  274  for  victory  in  170  minutes. 
Understandably  there  was  no  serious  attempt  to  get  the 
runs,  and  the  match  ended  with  the  West  Indies’  score 
142  for  no  wicket. 

The  second  Test,  at  Bridgetown,  was  keen  and  even,  at 
least  until  the  final  stages.  The  scores  were  296  and  228 
for  West  Indies,  253  and  129  for  India.  Ramadhin’s  bowl¬ 
ing  proved  our  undoing  in  the  second  innings,  and  his  five 
for  26  helped  West  Indies  to  victory  by  142  runs. 

Our  279  in  the  first  innings  of  the  third  Test,  at  Port 
of  Spain,  was  answered  by  315  by  West  Indies  to  which 
Weekes  contributed  yet  another  big  score — 161.  A  plucky 

163  by  Apte  led  India  to  362  for  seven  in  her  second 
innings,  where  she  made  a  token  declaration;  West  Indies 
scored  192  for  two.  Rain  interfered  with  the  fourth  Test, 
at  Georgetown.  India  scored  262  and  190  for  five.  West 
Indies — this  time  Walcott  was  the  man  in  the  runs,  with 
125 — scored  364. 

The  wicket  for  the  fifth  Test  at  Kingston  was  truly  a 
batsman’s  paradise.  There  were  six  centuries  in  the  match, 
which  contained  little  fun  for  the  bowlers.  For  West  Indies 
the  “three  W’s”  for  the  first  time  each  reached  three 
figures  in  the  same  innings.  Scores:  India  312  (Umrigar 
1 17)  and  444  (Roy  150,  Manjrekar  1 18);  West  Indies  576 
(Worrell  237,  Walcott  118,  Weekes  109)  and  92  for  four. 
Some  batting!  Here,  as  usual,  are  the  top  Indian  Test 
averages : 
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Batting : 

Matches 

Inn¬ 

ings 

Not 

out 

Total 

Highest 

Average 

P.  R.  Umrigar 

5 

10 

I 

560 

130 

62-22 

M.  L.  Apte 

5 

10 

I 

460 

163* 

51*1 1 

P.  Roy 

4 

8 

— 

383 

150 

47-87 

V.  L.  Manjrekar 

4 

8 

I 

254 

1 18 

36-28 

Bowling : 

Overs 

Maidens 

Runs 

Wickets 

Average 

D.  G.  Phadkar 

1 13*1 

33 

230 

9 

25-55 

S.  P.  Gupte 

329-3 

87 

789 

27 

29-22 

India  in  Pakistan  1955-56 

We  had  no  further  Test  cricket  until  the  early  months 
of  x955?  when  we  visited  Pakistan  for  a  series  of  five 
matches  of  which  all,  unhappily,  were  drawn.  The 
approach  to  the  cricket — a  fear  of  defeat — was  all  wrong. 
I  do  not  propose  to  deal  with  the  matches  in  detail  for,  by 
comparison  with  some  of  the  stirring  occasions  I  have 
already  written  about  in  this  chapter,  they  do  not  deserve 
it. 

Here  are  the  brief  scores : 

\ 

First  Test  at  Dacca — Pakistan  257  (Ghulam  Ahmed  five  for  109) 
and  158  (Gupte  five  for  17);  India  148  (Mahmood  Hussain 
six  for  67)  and  147  for  two. 

Second  Test  at  Bahawalpur — India  235  and  209  for  five;  Pakistan 
312  for  nine  declared  (Umrigar  six  for  74). 

Third  Test  at  Lahore — Pakistan  328  (Gupte  five  for  133)  and  136 
for  five  declared;  India  251  and  74  for  two. 

Fourth  Test  at  Peshawar — Pakistan  188  (Gupte  five  for  63)  and 
182  (Mankad  five  for  64);  India  245  (Umrigar  108)  and  23 
for  one. 

Fifth  Test  at  Karachi — Pakistan  162  (Ramchand  six  for  49)  and 
241  for  five  declared  (Alim-ud-Din  103  not  out) ;  India  145  and 
69  for  two. 

Umrigar  scored  271  runs  in  the  series  for  an  average  of 
54*20,  Manjrekar  270  for  45*00.  Ramchand  took  ten 
wickets  for  an  average  of  20*00,  Gupte  21  for  22*61. 
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New  Zealand  in  India  1956-57 

The  New  Zealand  side  which  visited  us  late  in  1956  to 
play  five  Test  matches  was  not  strong  and,  indeed,  their 
country  was  still  awaiting  their  first  victory  in  Test  cricket. 
India  were  not  to  oblige  them  with  this,  for  we  won  two 
of  the  Tests  while  three  were  drawn. 

In  the  first  Test,  at  Hyderabad,  Umrigar  made  Test 
history,  being  the  first  Indian  to  hit  a  double  century  in  a 
Test.  His  223,  added  to  118  by  Manjrekar  and  100  not 
out  by  Kripal  Singh,  led  India  to  declare  at  498  for  four. 

Though  the  pitch  remained  perfect  for  batting,  and 
Guy  hit  102,  Gupte’s  seven  for  128  restricted  New  Zea¬ 
land  to  326.  In  the  follow-on  Sutcliffe  hit  137  not  out  in 
a  total  of  2 1 2  for  two,  and  the  match  was  drawn. 

An  extraordinary  coincidence  occurred  in  the  second 
Test,  at  Bombay,  for,  out  of  the  Indian  total  of  421  for 
eight  declared,  Mankad  hit  223,  thus  exactly  equalling 
Umrigar’s  achievement  of  the  previous  game.  New 
Zealand  scored  258  and  136  (Gupte  five  for  45),  and  New 
Zealand  were  beaten  by  an  innings  and  27  runs. 

In  the  third  Test  at  New  Delhi  bowlers  could  do  little 
and  the  match,  not  surprisingly,  was  drawn.  New  Zealand 
scored  450  for  two  declared,  of  which  Sutcliffe  hit  230 
not  out  and  Reid  119  not  out,  and  112  for  one;  India 
amassed  531  for  seven  declared,  an  innings  in  which  the 
scoring  was  steady  although  Manjrekar  hit  177.  Sutcliffe’s 
innings  was  a  New  Zealand  Test  record,  and  the  match 
aggregated  1,093  runs  f°r  only  ten  wickets. 

After  an  early  Indian  failure  in  the  fourth  Test,  at 
Calcutta,  the  match  was  drawn.  India  totalled  132  and 
438  for  seven  declared,  to  which  recovery  Ramchand 
contributed  106  not  out  and  Roy  100;  New  Zealand 
scored  336  (Reid  120,  Gupte  six  for  90)  and  74  for  six — 
so  victory  for  India  was  not  so  far  away  when  the  game 
ended. 

In  the  final  Test  at  Madras  there  was  more  heavy 
scoring  by  India,  who  won  by  an  innings  and  109  runs. 
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Of  our  total  of  537  for  three  declared,  Mankad  hit  a 
superb  231  and  Roy  173.  Largely  thanks  to  Gupte,  who 
took  five  for  72  in  the  first  innings  and  four  for  73  in  the 
second,  New  Zealand  were  bowled  out  for  209  and  219. 

It  was  during  this  match  that  Mankad  became  the 
third  player  in  history  to  complete  the  Test  “double”  of 
2,000  runs  and  100  wickets,  his  predecessors  being  Wilfrid 
Rhodes  and  Keith  Miller.  The  opening  stand  of  413  by 
Mankad  and  Roy  was  a  new  record  for  all  Test  cricket, 
our  total  was  the  highest  we  had  yet  achieved  in  Tests, 
and  Mankad’s  231  was  the  highest  individual  innings  for 
India  in  a  Test  match.  India  also  became  the  first  country 
to  achieve  an  innings  total  of  over  400  in  each  Test  of  a 
five-match  series.  Not  bad ! 

Here  are  the  top  Indian  averages  in  the  Test  series: 


Batting : 

Inn-  Not 

Matches 

ings  out 

Total 

Highest 

Average 

V.  Mankad 

4 

5 

526 

231 

105-20 

A.  G.  Kripal  Singh 

4 

3  1 

199 

100* 

99*5° 

V.  L.  Manjrekar 

5 

6  1 

386 

177 

77-20 

P.  Roy 

3 

4 

301 

173 

75*25 

P.  Umriga 

5 

6  1 

351 

223 

70-20 

G.  S.  Ramchand 

5 

6  2 

234 

106* 

58-5° 

Bowling : 

Overs 

Maidens 

Runs 

Wickets 

Average 

S.  P.  Gupte 

356-4 

153 

669 

34 

19-67 

J.  S.  Patel 

63 

30 

91 

4 

22-75 

S.  R.  Patil 

23 

7 

51 

2 

25*5° 

V.  Mankad 

167-1 

66 

328 

12 

27*33 

Australia  in  India  1956 

Later  in  1956  the  Australian  cricket  team  paid  a  pro¬ 
tracted  visit  to  Asia  on  their  way  back  from  a  Test  series 
in  England.  India  were  their  hosts  in  three  Test  matches 
of  which  the  Australians  won  two,  and  one  was  drawn. 
The  Australians,  recently  beaten  in  England,  were  out  to 
show  the  world  what  they  could  do,  and  they  played  well. 
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In  the  first  Test,  at  Madras,  we  were  beaten  by  an 
innings  and  five  runs.  Clever  bowling  by  Benaud,  who 
took  seven  for  72,  put  India  out  for  161,  then  Australia, 
scoring  well  down  the  order,  hit  319.  Lindwall  then 
stepped  in  to  destroy  our  second  innings,  his  figures  of 
seven  for  43  putting  us  out  for  153. 

Despite  early  setbacks  for  India  in  the  second  Test  at 
Bombay,  the  wicket  was  made  for  batting  and  we  reached 
251  through  a  steady  109  by  Ramchand.  Centuries  by 
Burke  (16 1)  and  Harvey  (140)  helped  Australia  to  523  for 
seven  declared,  whereupon  India,  with  nothing  to  do  but 
play  out  time,  scored  250  for  five. 

The  third  Test,  at  Calcutta,  was  much  the  most  even  of 
the  three,  although  Australia  won  by  94  runs.  Fine  bowl¬ 
ing  by  Ghulam  Ahmed  (seven  for  49)  restricted  Australia 
to  177  but  India,  once  again  troubled  by  Benaud,  could 
total  only  136.  Australia  declared  at  189  for  nine  in  their 
second  innings,  but  India  could  not  make  the  runs  and 
Benaud  did  most  of  the  damage  in  bowling  us  out  for  136. 
Leading  Indian  averages : 


Batting : 

Matches 

Inn¬ 

ings 

Not 

out 

Total 

Highest 

Average 

V.  L.  Manjrekar 

3 

6 

— 

197 

55 

32-83 

P.  R.  Umrigar 

3 

6 

— 

175 

78 

29-16 

P.  Roy 

3 

6 

— 

169 

79 

28-16 

G.  S.  Ramchand 

3 

6 

— 

158 

109 

26-33 

Bowling : 

Overs 

Maidens 

Runs 

Wickets 

Average 

Ghulam  Ahmed 

87-3 

28 

197 

12 

16-41 

V.  Mankad 

125-4 

29 

3T3 

1 1 

28-45 

S.  P.  Gupte 

96-3 

31 

263 

8 

32-62 

West  Indies  in  India  1958-59 

India’s  troubles  persisted  into  the  most  recent  Test 
series,  which  West  Indies  won  by  three  matches  to 
nothing,  with  two  draws.  Little,  it  seemed,  was  to  go  right 
for  us;  what  with  injuries,  illness,  retirements  and  the 
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necessary  team  changes — twenty-four  players  were  called 
upon  during  the  series — we  were  up  against  it  right  from 
the  start. 

At  Bombay  we  bowled  West  Indies  out  for  the  moder¬ 
ate  total  of  227,  but  could  not  ourselves  match  this.  Our 
visitors’  young  fast  bowlers  put  us  out  for  152,  and  West 
Indies  hit  up  323  before  declaring,  with  four  wickets 
down,  in  their  second  innings.  Garfield  Sobers,  scorer  of 
the  world  record  Test  innings  of  365  not  out,  hit  142  not 
out  on  this  occasion.  India  were  thus  set  399  to  win,  and 
were  289  for  five  at  the  close  of  a  drawn  game. 

One  of  the  peculiarities  of  Test  cricket  followed  in  the 
second  game,  at  Kanpur,  for  we  had  a  tie  on  first  innings. 
West  Indies,  batting  first,  scored  222.  Gupte  was  our 
bowling  star,  with  the  fine  figure  of  nine  for  102.  India, 
once  again  troubled  by  fast  bowler  Wesley  Hall,  could 
only  equal  West  Indies’  total.  Though  we  took  two  wickets 
before  West  Indies  opened  their  second  innings  score, 
there  was  to  be  no  such  parity  this  time.  Thanks  again  to 
Sobers  (198),  West  Indies  declared  at  443  for  seven,  and 
India  were  bowled  out  for  240 — beaten  by  203  runs. 

At  Calcutta,  in  the  third  Test,  we  saw  the  West  Indies 
batting  machine  at  its  most  formidable.  The  young  Rohan 
Kanhai — a  great  batsman  in  the  making — hit  256,  Basil 
Butcher  103,  and  Sobers  again  tormented  our  bowlers 
with  a  score  of  106  not  out.  West  Indies  declared  at  614 
for  five.  Faced  with  such  a  huge  task,  India  collapsed 
tragically  both  in  her  first  innings  and  the  follow-on. 
Again  West  Indies’  quicker  bowlers  did  the  damage,  but 
there  was  little  else  to  be  said  of  our  totals  of  124  and 
154.  We  were  beaten  by  the  huge  margin  of  an  innings 
and  336  runs. 

We  thus  went  to  Madras,  for  the  fourth  Test,  with  the 
series  as  good  as  lost  and  West  Indies,  batting  first,  once 
again  compiled  a  total  which  virtually  put  them  out  of 
danger.  Butcher  (142)  and  Kanhai  (run  out  for  99)  led  the 
way  to  a  total  of  500,  against  which  India  could  muster 
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only  222 — the  third  time  in  the  series  the  same  total  was 
recorded:  a  macabre  coincidence.  West  Indies  hit  only 
1 68  runs  in  their  second  innings  before  declaring  with  five 
wickets  down,  thus  setting  us  447  to  win.  But  we  could 
score  only  15 1,  and  thus  were  beaten  by  295  runs. 

Batting  first  for  the  only  time  in  the  series,  India  at  last 
managed  to  produce  a  decent  total  in  the  final  Test,  at 
New  Delhi.  The  principal  scorers  in  our  415  were  Borde 
(109 — our  only  century  in  five  games)  and  Contractor 
(92)  But  West  Indies,  as  we  feared,  did  better.  In  fact, 
they  hit  their  highest  total  of  the  series,  and  again  three 
of  their  batsmen  reached  three  figures.  Out  of  the  innings 
of  644  for  eight  declared  John  Holt  hit  123,  “Collie” 
Smith  100  and  Joe  Solomon  100  not  out. 

India  were  thus  set,  as  a  first  target,  229  to  avoid  defeat 
by  an  innings.  And  here  was  the  solitary  crumb  of  comfort 
in  the  series,  for  our  batting  in  this  game  at  least  showed 
a  steadiness  and  maturity  that  had  not  been  evident 
before.  We  easily  saved  the  innings  defeat,  reaching  275 
at  the  second  attempt,  and  the  match  was  drawn. 

These  were  the  leading  Indian  averages  in  the  series: 


Batting : 

Matches 

Inn¬ 

ings 

Not 

out 

Total 

Highest 

Average 

P.  R.  Umrigar 

5 

9 

I 

337 

76 

42-12 

C.  G.  Borde 

4 

7 

— 

281 

109 

40-14 

P.  Roy 

5 

10 

— 

334 

90 

33*40 

G.  S.  Ramchand 

3 

6 

I 

150 

67* 

30-00 

V.  J.  Manjrekar 

4 

8 

2 

148 

58* 

24-66 

N.  J.  Contractor 

5 

10 

— 

228 

92 

22 -80 

Bowling : 

Overs 

Maidens 

Runs 

Wickets 

Average 

H.  R.  Adhikari 

26 

2 

68 

3 

22-66 

G.  Guard 

32 

9 

88 

3 

29*33 

S.  P.  Gupte 

3I2‘3 

7i 

927 

22 

42-13 

R.  Desai 

49 

10 

169 

4 

42-25 

G.  S.  Ramchand 

100 

21 

247 

5 

49-40 

Our  next  venture  in  Test  cricket  is  to  be  in  England,  in 
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the  summer  which  will  almost  be  upon  us  when  these 
words  are  read.  England  suffered  sorely  at  the  hands  of 
Australia  at  the  same  time  as  we  were  being  beaten  by 
West  Indies.  But  we  should  not  let  this  fact  confuse  our 
judgment.  We  should  not  let  it  blind  us  to  the  size  of  the 
task  immediately  facing  us.  We  know  of  old  that  England 
are  never  less  than  powerful  on  their  own  wickets. 

We  must  hope  that  new  talent  will  emerge  in  Indian 
cricket,  that  our  players  will  quickly  strike  form  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  that  our  Test  side  will  shape  itself  clearly  from 
the  start.  On  tour  we  could  not,  of  course,  call  upon 
twenty-four  players;  the  important  thing  is  that  the  need 
to  do  so  should  not  arise.  In  a  word,  we  must  be  optim¬ 
istic  ...  we  must  face  our  cricket  future  in  the  same  spirit 
in  which  our  country  faces  all  aspects  of  its  assuredly  great 
future. 

A  Commonwealth  XI  in  India 

For  now,  therefore,  it  remains  only  for  me  to  say  a 
few  words  about  the  three  Commonwealth  tours  of  India, 
which  took  place  in  the  seasons  1949-50,  1950-51  and 
1 953-54.  The  idea  of  such  tours  was  put  to  me  in  a  letter 
by  “Jock”  Livingston,  an  Australian  then  playing  League 
cricket  in  England.  His  suggestion  could  not  have  come  at 
a  better  time.  We  were  disappointed  over  the  M.C.C. 
decision  not  to  send  a  touring  team  to  India  in  the  season 
1 949-50,  and  so  we  jumped  at  the  chance  of  substituting 
a  tour  by  some  of  the  best  players  in  the  Commonwealth. 

The  tour,  as  were  those  which  followed  it,  was  a  great 
success,  and  any  amount  of  entertaining  cricket  was 
played.  There  is  room  only  to  summarise  the  scores  of  the 
five  unofficial  Test  matches  played  on  each  visit. 

1949-5°  Tour 

First  Unofficial  Test,  at  New  Delhi  (Feroze  Shah  Kotla  Ground)  — 
Commonwealth  won  by  nine  wickets.  Commonwealth  608-8 
dec  (Oldfield  151,  Livingston  123)  and  12-1 ;  India  291  (Phad- 
kar  no)  and  327  (Hazare  140). 
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Second  Unofficial  Test,  at  Bombay — Drawn.  Commonwealth  448 
(Freer  132,  Oldfield  1 10)  and  1 10-3;  India  289  and  430-8  dec. 

Third  Unofficial  Test,  at  Calcutta — India  won  by  seven  wickets. 
India  422  (Hazare  175*,  Tribe  5-144)  and  1 1 7—3 ;  Common¬ 
wealth  190  and  348  (Oldfield  158,  Nayudu  5-59). 

Fourth  Unofficial  Test,  at  Kanpur — Drawn.  Commonwealth  448 
(Worrell  223*)  and  237-3  dec;  India  386  (Mushtaq  Ali  129, 
Tribe  5-122)  and  84-4. 

Fifth  Unofficial  Test,  at  Madras — India  won  by  three  wickets. 
Commonwealth  324  (Worrell  161)  and  247.  India  313  and 
261-7. 

1 950-5 1  Tour 

First  Unofficial  Test,  at  New  Delhi — Drawn.  India  169  and 
429-6  dec  (Hazare  144*);  Commonwealth  272  (Dooland  108) 
and  2 1 4-1  (Fishlock  102*). 

Second  Unofficial  Test,  at  Bombay — Commonwealth  won  by  ten 
wickets.  India  82  and  393  (Umrigar  130,  Hazare  115,  Laker 
5-88) ;  Commonwealth  427  and  49-0. 

Third  Unofficial  Test,  at  Calcutta — Drawn.  Commonwealth  227 
and  457  (Ikin  111,  Dooland  106);  India  467-7  dec  (Hazare 
134)  and  39-1. 

Fourth  Unofficial  Test,  at  Madras — Drawn.  India  361  (Umrigar 
no)  and  302-5  dec;  Commonwealth  393  (Ikin  no,  Phadkar 

5-99) and  225-6. 

Fifth  Unofficial  Test,  at  Kanpur — Commonwealth  won  by  74 
runs.  Commonwealth  413  (Worrell  116)  and  266-6  dec;  India 
240  and  362  (Merchant  107,  Ramadhin  5-102). 

■953-54  Tour 

First  Unofficial  Test,  at  New  Delhi — India  won  by  an  innings  and 
15  runs.  India  387  (Ramchand  119,  Berry  5-89);  Common¬ 
wealth  198  (Gupte  8-91)  and  174  (Ghulam  Ahmed  6-52). 

Second  Unofficial  Test,  at  Bombay — Drawn.  Commonwealth 
504-6  dec  (Simpson  121,  Barrick  102*);  India  153  and  447-5 
(Mankad  154,  Gadkari  102*). 

Third  Unofficial  Test,  at  Calcutta — Commonwealth  won  by  six 
wickets.  India  238  (Umrigar  112*)  and  190  (Ramchand  111, 
Iverson  6-47);  Commonwealth  245  (Gupte  6-95)  and  187-4. 

Fourth  Unofficial  Test,  at  Madras — India  won  by  an  innings  and 
50  runs.  India  440-9  dec  (Roy  141);  Commonwealth  222 
(Meuleman  124,  Ghulam  Ahmed  5-51)  and  168  (Ghulam 
Ahmed  7-42). 

Fifth  Unofficial  Test,  at  Lucknow — Drawn.  India  41 6  (Punjabi  107) 
and  168-2  dec;  Commonwealth  345  (Meuleman  1 3 1 )  and  64-3. 
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The  bare  scores  alone  must  give  some  idea  of  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  contained  in  these  matches,  for  players  and  spec¬ 
tators  alike.  In  many  ways  it  is  a  pity  that  the  tradition 
of  Commonwealth  tours  cannot  grow.  Test  matches 
nowadays  can  be  pretty  acrimonious;  and  this  is  one 
reason  why  it  is  so  pleasant  to  see  men  of  several  different 
countries  welding  into  so  fine  a  team.  India  is  honoured 
to  have  played  host  to  the  Commonwealth  in  cricket — to 
have  been  able  to  show  to  her  fellow  members  of  the 
Commonwealth  that  brand  of  Indian  hospitality  which  is 
open  to  the  sportsmen  of  the  whole  world. 

India  to  England  1959 

India,  beaten  three-nil  (two  drawn)  by  the  West  Indies 
in  the  Test  series  recently  ended,  call  on  only  two  new 
players  in  seventeen  chosen  for  the  tour  of  England  this 
year.  Their  programme  starts  with  a  one-day  match  at 
Arundel  on  April  25th. 

The  two  men  without  Test  match  experience  are 
Arvind  Apte,  an  opening  batsman  for  Bombay,  and  all- 
rounder  M.  L.  Jaisimha,  twenty,  the  only  real  surprise 
choice. 

Jaisimha,  who  plays  for  Hyderabad,  is  an  aggressive 
batsman  and  bowls  medium-pace. 

Average  age  of  the  side  is  twenty-seven,  with  seven  of 
the  players  twenty-five  or  under.  Youngest  is  R.  B.  Desai, 
a  nineteen-year-old  medium-pace  bowler. 

Desai,  who  has  been  coached  by  Alan  Moss,  the 
Middlesex  pace  bowler,  is  expected  to  share  the  opening 
attack  with  Surendra  Nath. 

Five  of  the  team  toured  England  in  1952.  They  are 
Gaekwad,  Baroda’s  captain,  who  was  brought  back  for 
the  fifth  Test  against  the  West  Indies,  Pankaj  Roy, 
Manjrekar,  Umrigar  and  Ghulam  Ahmed. 

The  five  recognised  batsmen  are  Roy,  Contractor,  and 
Apte  (openers),  Gaekwad,  and  Manjrekar. 
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There  are  six  all-rounders :  Borde,  Kirpal  Singh, 
Umrigar,  Jaisimha,  Ghorpade,  and  Nadkarni. 

Umrigar  and  Jaisimha  can  bowl  with  the  new  ball, 
Borde  and  Ghorpade  are  leg-spinners,  Kirpal  Singh  bowls 
off-breaks,  and  Nadkarni  is  a  left-arm  spinner. 

Nadkarni  and  Contractor  are  the  only  left-handed  bats¬ 
men  in  the  side. 

The  team  is: 

1.  Dattajirao  Geakwad — Captain  age  30 

2.  Pankaj  Roy  Vice-Captain  31 

3.  Polly  Umrigar  33 

4.  Subhas  Gupte  29 

5.  Chandrakant  Borde  24 

6.  Nari  Contractor  23 

7.  Narendra  Tamhane  (wicket-keeper)  27 

8.  P.  G.  Joshi  (wicket-keeper)  32 

9.  R.  B.  Desai  (yet  a  college  student)  19 

10.  A.  G.  Kripal  Singh  25 

11.  M.  L.  Jaisimha  20 

12.  Ghulam  Ahmed  36 

13.  Jayendrasinh  Ghorpade  28 

14.  Raghunath  Nadkarni  27 

15.  Lt.  Surendra  Nath  22 

16.  Vijay  Manjrekar  27 

17.  Arvina  Apte  24 

Manager:  Maharaja  Fateh  Singh  Rao, 

Gaekwar  of  Baroda. 


Durand  Cup 
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CHAPTER  X 


FOOTBALL— AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD. 

WE  KICK  WITHOUT  BOOTS 

Football  is,  almost  without  question,  the  most  popular 
game  in  India.  If  a  vote  were  to  be  taken  among  all  the 
millions  of  Indians  from  all  parts  of  the  land,  who  have 
any  interest  in  or  connection  with  sport,  I  feel  certain  that 
football  would  easily  top  the  list  of  their  preferences.  In 
this  India  is  not  exceptional,  for  the  great  popularity  of 
Association  Football — “soccer” — is  widespread.  I  should 
say  that  soccer  is  the  most  international  of  all  games, 
enjoying  a  following  throughout  the  world  greater  than 
that  of  any  rival. 

The  reasons  for  this  popularity  are  not  hard  to  find. 
Soccer  is,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  a  simple  game ;  by 
this  I  mean  that  it  can  be  understood,  and  therefore 
enjoyed,  by  almost  anyone.  It  employs  and  develops  most 
of  the  muscles  which  are  also  used  in  everyday  life.  Al¬ 
though  a  high  level  of  training  and  fitness  is  required  to 
play  top-class  soccer,  plenty  of  enjoyment  can  be  gained 
from  it  at  a  lower  level. 

From  the  World  Cup  to  the  village  green  is  not  such  a 
big  step,  in  some  ways.  For  the  boys  that  kick  around  on 
the  green,  often  with  a  couple  of  bundles  of  clothing 
marking  imaginary  goal  posts,  are  as  much  part  of  the 
great  game  of  soccer  as  any  of  their  more  lordly  and 
gifted  idols. 

Soccer — the  people’s  game.  And  here  lies  one  of  the 
greatest  paradoxes  of  Indian  sport.  We  have  already  seen 
how  India  has  reached  the  heights  on  the  hockey  field. 
We  have  seen  how,  in  this  game  of  hockey  only,  she  has 
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fully  realised  her  sporting  potential.  We  have  noted  how 
the  Indian  physique  is  specially  suited  to  the  physical 
requirements  of  hockey.  And  yet,  as  I  have  so  recently 
mentioned,  it  is  to  soccer  that  the  majority  of  average 
sports-minded  Indians  give  their  greatest  loyalty. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  answer  the  riddle  more  fully  than 
I  have  done  already,  for  the  fascination  of  soccer,  not  only 
in  India,  speaks  for  itself.  There  are  very  few  places  in  the 
world  where  soccer  is  played  seriously  and  where  it  is  not 
the  most  popular  game  of  its  season.  What  is  strange  and 
disturbing  is  the  measure  of  ill-feeling  that  can  sometimes 
be  engendered  by  the  game. 

I  am  not  sure  that  the  newspapers  of  the  world  are  not 
partly  responsible  for  this.  How  many  reports  does  one 
read  of  a  big  soccer  match  in  which  there  is  no  suggestion 
of  some  “incident”?  The  press,  alas,  thrive  on  incidents! 
Does  soccer  also  thrive  on  them  ? 

Up  to  a  point,  I  suppose  it  does — simply  because  the 
atmosphere  of  excitement  and  expectancy  tends  to  draw 
in  bigger  and  bigger  crowds.  These  crowds,  in  their  turn, 
with  their  partisan  interests,  add  to  the  heat  of  the 
moment  and  the  tenseness  of  the  atmosphere.  It’s  a  vicious 
circle. 

Some  of  the  things  that  happen  in  soccer,  springing 
most  probably  from  the  enthusiasm  of  crowds,  are  dis¬ 
graceful,  I  grant;  but  for  all  the  bad  qualities  the  game 
has  acquired — through  no  fault  of  its  own — it  has  enough 
good  qualities  to  outweigh  them  a  hundred  times. 

In  certain  Latin  American  countries,  though,  they  tend 
to  carry  things  a  bit  too  far.  I  believe,  because  of  the 
excitability  and  high-spirits  of  the  crowds,  players  (and 
the  referee,  of  course)  have  sometimes  to  be  protected 
from  “invasion”  by  barbed  wire  round  the  playing  area. 
Thank  goodness  that  we  have  not  come  to  that  in  India ! 

For  all  the  swift  and  delicate  precision  of  hockey,  it  is 
to  soccer  that  most  physical  training  experts  look  to  bring 
out  the  best  from  men  and  boys.  Soccer,  though  certainly 
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not  in  essence  a  rough  game,  involves  the  giving  and 
taking  of  some  hard  knocks.  It  quickly  shows  up  a  player 
who  has  no  heart  for  the  sporting  fight  well  and  truly 
fought. 

Philip  Stubbes,  an  English  writer  of  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury  called  football  “a  bloody  and  murthering  practice”; 
and,  while  I  do  not  believe  it  can  ever  have  been  quite 
that  bad,  the  old  game  must  certainly  have  been  very 
violent.  It  is  not  violent  any  more;  but  nor  is  it  rarified 
and  remote,  like  Swami  Jagan  Nath’s  conception  of 
hockey,  which  I  quoted  at  the  end  of  the  chapter  on  that 
game.  Football,  in  a  phrase,  is  a  man’s  game  . .  .  for  men 
of  all  the  world. 

The  governing  body  of  the  game  in  India  nowadays  is 
the  All  India  Football  Federation,  which  came  into  exis¬ 
tence  in  1937.  But  the  story  of  organised  football  in  India 
is  more  closely  tied  up  with  the  history  of  the  Indian 
Football  Association,  which  is  today  the  governing  body  of 
the  game  in  the  State  of  West  Bengal.  It  must  be  said, 
right  from  the  start,  that  the  growth  and  progress  of  foot¬ 
ball  in  India  in  the  last  half-century  and  more  were  due 
only  to  the  great  efforts  of  the  Indian  Football  Association. 

The  I.F.A.  was  established  in  1893,  but  there  is  of 
course  plenty  of  recorded  evidence  of  the  game  being 
played  in  India  long  before  that  year.  The  very  earliest 
years  are  less  well  recorded — the  historian  meets  the  same 
problem  in  every  sport — yet  it  can  safely  be  said  that  foot¬ 
ball  was  one  of  the  legacies  left  to  us  by  the  East  India 
Company;  and  that  the  early  pioneers  of  the  game  in 
India  were  men  of  the  civil  service,  trading  firms,  regi¬ 
mental  battalions  and  European  teachers  in  our  schools 
and  colleges. 

The  Royal  Navy,  too,  had  its  part  to  play  in  laying  the 
foundations  of  the  game  in  India.  In  the  old  days  they 
used  to  play  friendly  matches  at  their  ports  of  call,  of 
which  Calcutta  was  probably  the  most  important.  These 
foundations  were  built  upon  by  European  residents,  who 
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quickly  started  their  own  clubs  in  India;  all  matches  at 
this  stage  were  of  course  strictly  “friendly,”  for  there  was 
no  organised  competition  of  any  kind.  However,  as  the 
number  of  clubs  increased,  and  as  the  proficiency  and 
team-work  of  their  players  improved,  the  competitive 
element  began  to  take  an  ever-growing  part  in  the  shape 
of  the  game. 

As  a  result  of  this  desire  for  competition,  and  the  re¬ 
lated  keenness  to  see  some  tangible  reward  for  success,  the 
Trades  Cup  was  instituted  in  1889;  this  is  the  oldest  foot¬ 
ball  tournament  in  Calcutta.  The  continually  growing 
interest  in  the  game,  of  which  the  Trades  Cup  was  only 
one  demonstration,  brought  up  the  whole  question  of  con¬ 
trol  and  co-ordination.  And  so,  in  1893,  four  years  after 
the  Trades  Cup  competition  began,  the  I.F.A.  was  con¬ 
stituted. 

It  was  natural  that,  at  this  still  early  stage  in  the  game’s 
history  in  India,  the  strongest  points  of  interest  should  be 
those  where  the  British  Army  was  stationed  in  force,  and 
so  Calcutta  and  Bangalore  are  rightly  known  as  the 
pioneer  towns  of  the  game.  Football  is,  indeed,  known  to 
have  been  well  established  in  Calcutta  as  far  back  as 
1854.  In  that  year  it  was  reported  in  an  English  daily 
newspaper  that  a  football  match  was  played  between  a 
Calcutta  club  of  civilians  and  the  “Gentlemen  of  Barrack- 
pore,”  on  the  Esplanade  of  Fort  William  in  Calcutta. 

The  same  newspaper  also  reports  that  the  first  serious 
match  played  in  Calcutta  was  in  1868.  The  sides — cer¬ 
tainly  a  sign  of  the  times !  — were  the  Etonians  and  the 
Rest.  What  is  more,  the  Etonians  won  by  three  goals  to 
nil.  The  Rest  side  seems  to  have  consisted  of  local  cele¬ 
brities  and  members  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service;  Lord 
Vansittart  scored  two  of  the  Etonians’  goals. 

By  1870  we  find  much  further  evidence  of  the  growth 
of  the  game,  of  its  greater  organisation,  and  of  a  notable 
increase  in  the  number  of  clubs  playing  it. 

The  oldest  football  club  as  such  in  India  is  the 
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Dalhousie  Club  in  Calcutta.  The  I.C.S.  fraternity  encour¬ 
aged  the  mercantile  group  of  Calcutta  to  take  up  the 
game,  and  the  latter  formed  their  club  in  1878.  At  first 
this  was  known  as  the  Trades  Club,  but  later  it  adopted 
its  modern  name  of  the  Dalhousie  Athletic  Club.  The 
name  came  from  the  Dalhousie  Institute,  which  was  then 
the  headquarters  of  the  Trades  Association  of  India.  The 
Dalhousie  Club  earns  distinction  for  more  than  its  mere 
age,  for  it  was  the  driving  force  behind  the  institution  of 
the  Trades  Cup  and  was  also  responsible  to  a  large  extent 
for  the  formation  of  the  I.F.A.  Further,  the  club  served 
as  a  great  inspiration  to  other  people  in  Calcutta,  both 
Indians  and  Europeans,  to  take  up  the  game. 

Another  pioneer  in  the  field  was  the  Calcutta  Football 
Club,  established  in  1872.  Although  this  was  six  years 
before  the  Dalhousie  Club,  the  C.F.C.  does  not  truly 
qualify  as  the  oldest  of  our  clubs  because  it  was  at  first 
devoted  entirely  to  the  playing  of  the  Rugby  Football  code 
(rugby  and  soccer  had  finally  parted  their  ways  at  a 
meeting  in  England  some  years  earlier)  and  because  its 
existence  was  not  continuous.  The  Calcutta  Football  Club 
was  disbanded  in  1876,  and  restarted  in  1884  also,  for  the 
time  being,  exclusively  as  a  rugby  club. 

Upon  its  first  disbandment  the  C.F.C.  melted  down  its 
silver  and  made  a  fine,  ornate  cup,  surmounted  by  the 
figure  of  an  elephant,  which  it  gave  for  annual  competi¬ 
tion  at  rugby  football  between  England  and  Scotland,  in 
the  series  of  matches  which  had  started  in  the  season  of 
1 879— 7 1 .  Today  the  Calcutta  Cup  match,  played  in 
alternate  years  at  Twickenham  (London)  and  Murrayfield 
(Edinburgh),  is  perhaps  the  greatest  international  rugby 
fixture  of  all.  It  holds  the  same  place  in  the  rugby  calendar 
as  the  England-Australia  series  in  cricket — because  both 
fixtures  have  a  trophy  all  of  their  own. 

The  Calcutta  Football  Club  turned  their  full  attention 
to  the  association  game  in  1894,  although  they  had  taken 
part  in  the  Trades  Cup  right  from  the  start.  Later,  the 
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G.F.C.  was  to  touch  greatness  in  the  Calcutta  Football 
League  and  the  I.F.A.  Shield. 

Other  important  soccer  foundations  of  the  1880’s  were 
the  Naval  Volunteers  (later  known  as  the  Calcutta  Ran¬ 
gers  Club),  which  started  in  1884,  the  Howrah  United 
Club  and  the  Armenian  Club.  Meanwhile  the  game  had 
been  growing  in  attraction  for  Indians  in  various  colleges 
in  Bengal,  some  of  which  had  started  their  own  football 
clubs  immediately  upon  the  inauguration  of  the  Dalhousie 
Athletic  Club.  The  Presidency  College  Football  Club  was 
founded  in  1884,  and  among  other  pioneers  who  soon 
followed  were  Sibpur  Engineering  College,  Bishops  Col¬ 
lege,  Medical  College,  St.  Xavier’s  College  and  La 
Martiniere. 

Soon  afterwards  came  the  formation  of  the  early 
Indian  clubs — the  Sovabazar  Club  (1885),  the  Mohun 
Bagan  Club  (1889)  and  the  Mohammedan  Sporting  Club 
(1891).  There  were  many  other  Indian  clubs  in  the  late 
1880’s  and  1890’s;  some,  like  the  Diana  Club  and  the 
Canal  Club,  soon  faded  out,  but  the  Kumarthuli  Club, 
which  was  one  of  the  earliest  of  all,  is  still  a  flourishing 
concern. 

From  all  this  it  will  be  seen  how  readily  the  game  took 
root  on  the  soil  of  India.  As  with  almost  all  our  sporting 
endeavours,  the  lead  had  come  from  British  sportsmen. 
But,  in  football  as  much  as  in  any  game,  the  Indian  had 
been  quick  to  follow.  He  took  to  the  game  well,  and  has 
rarely  shown  less  than  progressive  improvement  .  .  .  and 
enormous  enthusiasm. 

The  very  first  moment  of  glory  for  truly  Indian  foot¬ 
ball  came  in  1892,  when  the  Sovabazar  Club  scored  their 
first  victory  over  a  military  team  in  the  Trades  Cup.  This 
was,  indeed,  the  first  occasion  upon  which  an  Indian  side 
had  defeated  a  European  side  of  any  description.  It  was 
progress — sufficient  to  cause  a  stir  which  was  even 
reflected  in  the  columns  of  London  newspapers,  The 
Times  among  them. 
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The  Trades  Cup  remained  as  the  only  competition  in 
Calcutta  until  1893.  Then,  with  the  formation  of  the 
I.F.A.  and  the  institution  of  its  Shield,  the  Cup  took 
second  place,  certainly  in  the  estimation  of  Europeans. 
But  even  as  recently  as  the  first  ten  years  of  the  present 
century  the  Cup  was  still  counted  the  most  important 
trophy  by  many  Indians ;  this  was  because  the  Shield,  for 
a  number  of  years,  was  limited  mainly  to  European 
competition. 

Even  the  great  Mohun  Bagan  Club  had  to  wait  many 
years  before  they  were  allowed  to  compete  for  the  Shield. 
They  were  not  admitted  to  the  competition,  in  fact,  until 
I9°9 — when  they  had  won  the  Trades  Cup  for  the  three 
previous  years. 

The  first  step  taken  by  the  I.F.A.,  upon  its  foundation 
in  1893,  was  to  seek  affiliation  to  the  Football  Association 
in  England.  For  the  first  years  of  its  existence  the  I.F.A. 
had  no  other  serious  business  than  the  organisation  of  its 
Shield  competition,  which  was  at  first  played  in  two 
zones,  Calcutta  and  Allahabad.  Sovabazar — affectionately 
known  at  the  “Babus” — were  the  only  Indian  club  to  take 
part  in  this  first  year’s  Shield  competition,  and  they  were 
beaten  by  the  5th  Royal  Artillery  by  three  goals  to  nil. 
In  the  replayed  final  the  Royal  Irish  Rifles  defeated  the 
5th  Royal  Artillery  by  a  single  goal,  and  so  the  R.I.R. 
became  the  first  team  to  inscribe  their  name  upon  this 
coveted  trophy. 

The  Shield  competition  was  a  success  from  the  start, 
and  the  great  enthusiasm  which  it  produced  boded  well 
for  the  future  success  of  the  young  I.F.A.  The  Shield  was 
designed,  frankly,  to  be  the  premier  trophy  of  footballing 
India,  our  own  counterpart  of  the  English  F.A.  Cup. 
Today  it  is  indeed  so  acclaimed. 

Mohun  Bagan  created  sporting  history  in  19 11,  when 
they  became  the  first  Indian  team  to  win  the  Shield, 
defeating  the  powerful  and  famous  East  Yorkshire  Regi¬ 
ment  by  two  goals  to  one  in  the  final.  As  I  write,  there 
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are  three  surviving  members  of  this  great  Mohun  Bagan 
team — the  Right  Reverend  S.  K.  Chatter jee  (right  back), 
J.  N.  Roy,  known  as  Kannan  Roy  (outside  right),  and 
Habul  Sarkar  (inside  right). 

The  Calcutta  Football  League  was  started  in  1898  and 
was  at  first  confined  entirely  to  European  teams  in  both 
of  its  divisions.  The  colourful  Mohun  Bagan  team — 
pioneers  in  this  as  in  many  other  things — became  the  first 
Indian  team  to  crash  into  this  “white”  competition  in 
1914  when,  playing  in  the  second  division,  they  tied  for 
second  place  with  the  Measurers,  each  team  scoring 
twenty-two  points. 

The  second  string  team  of  the  31st  Highlanders 
finished  on  top,  but  they  could  not  be  promoted  because 
the  rules  of  the  League  forbade  the  second  team  of  a 
battalion  going  up  if  the  first  team  was  already  in  the 
first  division.  And  so,  in  a  play-off,  Measurers  beat 
Mohun  Bagan  by  the  odd  goal  in  three,  thus  earning  for 
themselves  the  right  of  promotion. 

A  restriction  of  this  sort  had  also  stood  in  the  way  of 
the  Kumartuli  Institute.  They  were  eligibile  for  promo¬ 
tion  in  1917,  1918  and  1919  and  they  were  runners-up  in 
the  Shield  in  1920.  Yet  they  could  not  be  admitted  to  the 
senior  league  simply  because  the  rules  did  not  permit  the 
presence  of  more  than  two  Indian  teams.  But,  in  1925, 
the  door  was  opened  for  Indian  teams  to  qualify  for  pro¬ 
motion  without  restriction  of  any  kind. 

Today  in  Calcutta  the  greatest  interest  is  shown  in  both 
the  First  Division  of  the  League  and  in  the  I.F.A.  Shield. 
The  League  and  Shield  “double”  is  rightly  regarded  as  a 
great  achievement.  Calcutta  F.C.  succeeded  in  doing  the 
double  in  1922  and  1923,  and  the  Mohammedan  Sporting 
Club  in  1936  and  1941.  East  Bengal  have  claimed  this 
honour  more  often  than  any  other  civilian  club,  having 
secured  the  double  on  three  occasions,  first  in  1945,  then 
consecutively  in  1949  and  1950.  The  double  eluded 
Mohun  Bagan  until  as  recently  as  1954,  though  they 
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made  up  for  the  delay  by  winning  both  competitions 
again  in  1956. 

With  the  coming  of  the  new  regime  in  India  in  1947, 
the  British  Army  regiments  left  us;  and  the  major  football 
tournaments  of  the  country  were  thus  dominated  at  last 
by  Indian  civilian  sides.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  All 
India  Football  Federation  our  principal  competitions 
were  truly  Indian. 

The  third  of  these  competitions,  which  I  have  not  yet 
mentioned,  is  the  Durand  Football  Tournament,  now 
staged  annually  in  New  Delhi.  It  was  inaugurated  in  1888 
by  Sir  Mortimer  Durand,  and  was  at  first  designed  for 
competition  purely  between  military  teams.  Because  it  is 
older  than  the  I.F.A.  Shield,  many  people  attribute  an 
even  greater  importance  to  the  Durand  Trophy;  but  it 
was  not  an  open  tournament  in  any  sense.  However,  the 
Durand  has  a  fine  history,  broken  only  because  of  the  two 
world  wars — there  was  no  competition  in  the  periods 
1 9 1 4—  1 9  and  1941-49. 

Most  of  the  tradition  of  the  trophy  was  built  up  at 
Anandale  in  Simla,  a  place  which  saw  much  fine  football 
in  its  day.  Of  the  many  memories  one  hears  of  the 
Durand  in  its  early  years,  the  outstanding  is  that  of  the 
Highland  Light  Infantry,  who  won  the  trophy  three  times 
in  a  row  and  five  times  in  eight  years. 

When  the  Durand  first  came  to  Delhi  it  was  the 
Mohammedan  Sporting  Club,  then  at  the  height  of  its 
glory,  which  became  the  first  Indian  side  to  win.  The 
tournament  entered  its  third  phase  in  1950,  when  it  was 
won  by  the  Hyderabad  Police,  one  of  the  finest  Indian 
sides  of  recent  years.  The  East  Bengal  Club  of  Calcutta 
won  the  Durand  in  1951  and  1952,  while  Mohun  Bagan 
took  it  from  them  in  1953.  The  Hyderabad  Police  re¬ 
gained  the  trophy  in  1954  and  again  in  1957.  Meanwhile 
this  police  side  had  earned  undying  fame  by  winning  the 
Rovers  Cup— the  premier  trophy  of  Western  Indian 
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football — five  times  in  a  row  from  1950  to  1954,  and  for  a 
sixth  time  in  1957. 

The  Rovers  Cup,  started  in  1891,  was  also  dominated 
by  British  regiments  until  1937,  when  the  Bangalore 
Muslims  became  the  first  Indian  team  to  win  the  cup. 
They  repeated  their  success  in  the  following  year,  too. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  famous  of  all  Indian  football 
clubs  come  from  the  town  of  Calcutta.  These,  I  should 
say,  are  the  Mohun  Bagan,  the  Mohammedan  Sporting 
and  the  East  Bengal.  These  sides  are  rivalled  only  by  the 
Hyderabad  Police,  while  Tatas  has  also  proved  itself  a 
powerful  team  in  recent  years.  W.I.M.C.O.  (Madras)  and 
Hindustan  Aircraft  (Bangalore)  are  the  strongest  sides 
from  South  India. 

As  far  as  tradition  goes,  certainly,  the  Mohun  Bagan 
Club  is  without  a  rival;  indeed  it  is  more  than  just  a  club 
— it  is  an  institution.  It  was  founded  in  1889,  starting  as 
a  small  independent  sporting  institution  in  the  spacious 
grounds  of  Mohun  Bagan  villa  in  North  Calcutta.  This 
site  was  made  available  to  the  club  by  the  late  Bhupindra 
Nath  Basu,  who  was  its  first  President.  Later  Mohun 
Bagan  moved  their  headquarters  to  the  Shampukur 
ground  and  finally,  in  1900,  they  were  allotted  a  plot  of 
ground  on  the  Calcutta  Maidan,  an  area  which  they  now 
hold  jointly  with  their  traditional  rivals,  the  East  Bengal 
Club. 

The  Mohammedan  Sporting  Club  was  stabilised  in 
1891,  but  their  origin  can  be  traced  a  little  farther  back 
to  1887,  when  a  band  of  Mohammedan  football  enthusi¬ 
asts  started  the  Jubilee  Club  under  the  leadership  of  the 
late  Khan  Bahadur  Nawabzada  Aminul-Islam.  The 
Jubilee  Club  had  a  short  life  indeed,  but  was  soon  revived 
as  the  Crescent  Club,  being  later  known  as  the  Hamidia 
Club  and  finally,  in  1891,  as  the  Mohammedan  Sporting 
Club. 

Their  greatest  moment  came  in  1936,  in  which  year 
they  won  the  Calcutta  First  Division  Football  League  and 
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the  I.F.A.  Shield,  defeating  the  Calcutta  Football  Club 
in  the  final  of  the  latter.  In  the  same  year  they  also 
triumphed  in  the  Montmorency  Trophy  in  Lahore.  After 
1948,  when  they  regained  the  First  Division  champion¬ 
ship,  there  followed  lean  years  for  Mohammedan  Sport¬ 
ing;  they  failed  to  win  any  important  tournament  until 
1956,  when  they  beat  Mohun  Bagan  3 — 1  in  the  final 
for  the  Rovers  Cup.  In  the  very  next  year  they  were  back 
on  top,  winning  the  First  Division  championship  and  the 
I.F.A.  Shield. 

Not  as  old  as  its  two  other  great  rivals,  the  East  Bengal 
Club  has  its  origin  in  the  narrow  environs  of  the  minia¬ 
ture  ground  of  Kumartuli  Park.  Here  it  was  founded  in 
1920,  called  first  the  Calcutta  Union,  but  its  name  was 
changed  to  the  East  Bengal  Club  upon  the  insistence  of 
the  late  Suresh  Chowdhury.  The  East  Bengal  Club  joined 
the  second  division  of  the  League  in  1921,  filling  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  disbandment  of  the  Tajhat  F.C., 
and  reached  third  place  in  the  table  by  1924.  Police,  in 
that  year,  were  the  Second  Division  champions,  but  they 
declined  promotion  owing  to  the  cares  of  duty. 

The  Camerons’  second  string  were  also  ruled  ineligible 
for  promotion,  because  their  first  eleven  were  already 
playing  in  the  First  Division,  so  the  East  Bengal  Club 
staked  their  claim  to  go  up.  The  organisers  were  strongly 
against  this,  invoking  in  their  aid  the  rule  which  stated 
that  only  two  Indian  clubs  might  play  in  the  First 
Division. 

But  the  club  were  insistent,  and  their  case  was  taken 
up  by  the  late  Mr.  A.  B.  Rosser  (Rangers  Club)  and  Mr. 
Pankaj  Gupta  (Sporting  Union)  with  the  support  of  the 
Calcutta  Football  Club.  These  advocates  were  so  success¬ 
ful  that,  not  only  were  East  Bengal  admitted  to  the  First 
Division,  but  the  entire  restriction  on  Indian  clubs  was 
removed  for  ever.  In  their  campaign  for  recognition  East 
Bengal  got  much  help  also  from  the  late  Rai  Bahadur 
T.  B.  Roy  and  the  late  Mr.  J.  N.  Mukherjee,  who 
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afterwards  became  Joint  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  I.F.A. 

In  the  First  Division,  East  Bengal  were  runners-up  to 
the  Durham  Light  Infantry  in  1932  and  1933,  yet  they 
did  not  triumph  until  1942,  after  being  runners-up  to 
Mohammedan  Sporting  in  the  previous  year.  East  Ben¬ 
gal’s  subsequent  League  successes  came  in  1945,  1946, 
1949,  l95°  and  1952.  They  won  the  Shield  in  1943,  1945, 
!949?  195°  and  I951- 

Mohun  Bagan,  incidentally,  won  the  Shield  in  1 9 1 1 , 
1947,  i948,  1954  and  1956.  They  have  not  done  the  “hat- 
trick”  in  the  Shield,  but  they  have  gone  one  better  than 
East  Bengal  in  winning  the  League  in  three  successive 
years,  from  1954  to  1956. 

The  rivalry  between  these  two  great  clubs  is  always 
intense,  and  any  fixture  between  them  is  regarded  by  the 
sporting  crowds  as  one  of  the  matches  of  the  season.  Un¬ 
fortunately  Calcutta  at  present  has  not  stadium  to  accom¬ 
modate  the  thousands  who  would  turn  out  to  watch  a 
clash  between  these  two  clubs  in  the  town.  An  enclosed 
ground  on  the  maidan  can  hold  about  20,000 — but  more 
than  50,000  watch  the  match  on  Fort  William  Ramparts, 
from  branches  of  trees,  sometimes,  or  even  from  the 
monuments  of  British  Generals ! 

In  the  middle  thirties  the  need  for  an  overall  control¬ 
ling  body  of  Indian  football  had  become  desperate.  The 
game,  as  we  have  seen,  had  grown  enormously  from  tiny 
beginnings  to  the  stature  of  a  truly  national  sport.  But,  as 
is  so  often  the  case,  administrative  arrangements  had  not 
kept  up  with  the  on-field  progress  of  the  game.  Now, 
things  were  rapidly  getting  out  of  hand,  as  the  I.F.A.  was 
the  only  ruling  body  of  any  power  which  was  affiliated 
to  the  English  F.A. 

The  I.F.A.,  realising  the  need  for  an  All-India  control, 
took  the  initiative  in  sending  invitations  to  representatives 
of  the  various  provincial  and  State  Football  Associations; 
a  meeting  was  convened  at  Darjeeling  in  1935  under  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Maharaja  of  San  tosh,  who  was  then 
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the  President  of  the  I.F.A.,  which  was  further  represented 
by  Mr.  S.  N.  Banerjee  and  Mr.  P.  Gupta. 

Unfortunately  no  agreement  could  be  reached,  and  for 
various  reasons  the  meeting  broke  up  unhappily.  Some  of 
the  delegates — a  “splinter”  group — formed  a  body  which 
they  called  the  All  Indian  Football  Association  (A.I.F.A.). 
This  new  organisation  found  itself  unable  to  do  very 
much,  and  a  crisis  was  reached  when  the  Islington  Corin¬ 
thians,  who  were  contemplating  a  tour  of  India,  con¬ 
tacted  the  I.F.A.  to  make  their  arrangements. 

Eager  to  solve  the  problem,  and  seeing  at  this  moment 
a  way  to  do  so,  the  I.F.A.  sent  Mr.  Gupta  to  discuss  the 
matter  with  Brigadier  V.  H.  B.  Majendie,  the  President 
of  the  Army  Sports  Control  Board.  As  a  result  a  confer¬ 
ence  was  held  in  Delhi  on  March  27th,  1937,  and  the  All 
India  Football  Federation  was  successfully  formed.  Its 
first  full  meeting  was  at  Simla  three  months  later,  when 
its  officials  were  elected. 

So  we  come  to  yet  another  football  trophy,  which  is 
now  perhaps  the  greatest  and  most  coveted  of  them  all — 
the  Santosh  Trophy,  awarded  for  the  National  Football 
Championship.  The  idea  of  this  was  conceived  in  1940  by 
the  Dacca  Sporting  Association  who  suggested  an  inter¬ 
state  competition  in  football ;  the  scheme  was  accepted  in 
principle  by  the  A.I.F.F. 

The  I.F.A.  did  much  to  bring  the  new  competition  to 
life  when  they  donated  a  handsome  trophy  to  the  A.I.F.F. 
for  the  National  Championship,  in  memory  of  the  Maha¬ 
raja  of  Santosh,  who  had  been  their  President  for  six 
years. 

With  the  growth  of  their  competition,  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  the  A.I.F.F.  increased  also.  Mr.  M.  Dutta  Roy, 
now  the  paid  Secretary  of  the  I.F.A.,  served  as  Honorary 
Secretary  of  the  A.I.F.F.  for  nine  years,  from  1942  to 
1950.  Mr.  Pankaj  Gupta  was  Honorary  Treasurer  from 
the  start  of  the  A.I.F.F.  until  1946.  He  has  been  President 
since  1950. 
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The  National  Football  Championship,  played  by  zones, 
has  been  suspended  only  in  1942  and  1943,  and  also  in 
the  Olympic  year  of  1948.  In  1953  booted  play  was  made 
compulsory  and  the  dimensions  of  the  field  of  play  were 
settled  at  the  Olympic  standard  of  1 15  yards  by  75  yards. 

The  State  of  Bengal  has  had  such  an  illustrious  record 
in  the  National  Championships  that  it  seems  unlikely  that 
their  achievements  can  ever  be  equalled.  They  appeared 
in  every  final  from  1941  to  1953,  winning  the  trophy 
seven  times,  and  three  times  successively  from  1949  to 
1951.  Again  Bengal  won  in  1953  and  yet  again  in  1955, 
but  the  trophy  was  then  taken  from  them  by  Hyderabad. 
Mysore  won  in  1946  and  1952,  Delhi  in  1944  and  Bombay 
in  1954.  The  competition,  with  almost  twenty  teams  com¬ 
peting,  is  indeed  the  truly  national  affair  its  title  suggests ; 
and,  with  the  intense  interest  and  keen  competition  it 
produces,  it  seems  likely  to  flourish. 

For  the  1958  season  it  was  decided  to  play  the  Cham¬ 
pionship  on  a  League-cum-knockout  basis,  with  the  teams 
first  playing  off  by  zones.  The  arrangement  was  that  the 
first  two  teams  in  each  zone — North,  South,  East  and 
West — would  meet  for  the  finals  in  Madras. 

Bengal,  not  without  a  good  deal  of  hard  work,  topped 
the  East  Zone.  Bihar,  with  whom  Bengal  were  lucky  even 
to  draw,  came  second.  Competition  in  the  West  Zone  was 
less  fierce,  and  there  was  no  doubt  as  to  the  supremacy  of 
Bombay  and  Madras.  Things  also  were  tight  in  the  North 
Zone.  Though  the  Punjab  lost  all  their  matches,  the 
remaining  sides — Delhi,  Services,  Rajasthan  and  Uttar 
Pradesh — tied  for  first  place. 

In  the  play-off  ties,  Delhi  and  Services  qualified  for  the 
final. 

At  the  moment  of  writing  the  South  Zone  have  not 
played  their  ties.  Yet  I  cannot  help  feeling  (and  you  who 
read  can  check  on  my  “hunch”)  that  we  shall  see  Hydera¬ 
bad  in  the  final.  The  big  interest  of  the  tournament,  in¬ 
deed,  is  to  see  if  Hyderabad  can  register  their  “hat-trick” 
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of  triumphs,  thus  equalling  the  feat  of  Bengal  from  1949 
to  1951. 

Thanks  to  the  support  of  the  I.F.A.,  the  A.I.F.F.  were 
able  to  send  a  football  team  to  the  Olympic  Games  in 
London  in  1948.  It  was  India’s  first  entry  into  Olympic 
football,  so  the  results  were  not  too  disheartening.  India 
were  beaten  2 — 1  by  France  in  the  first  match,  but  defeat 
did  not  come  before  India  had  missed  two  penalties;  the 
luck  certainly  did  not  run  our  way  on  that  occasion. 

We  hardly  got  started  in  the  Helsinki  Olympics  of 
1952,  having  the  misfortune  of  an  early  meeting  with  the 
powerful  Yugoslav  team,  who  beat  us  thoroughly  by 
10 — 1.  It  was  shortly  after  this  that  bare-footed  play  was 
banned  in  India  and,  although  it  naturally  took  the 
players  some  little  time  to  settle  down  to  the  wearing  of 
boots,  subsequent  progress  has  been  promising. 

Finishing,  however,  shows  much  room  for  improve¬ 
ment;  it  is  useless  to  find  your  way  to  your  opponents’ 
goal  unless  you  have  the  technique  to  put  the  ball  well 
and  truly  in  the  net  once  you  get  there. 

Contrary  to  general  expectations,  India  did  extremely 
well  in  the  1956  Olympics  at  Melbourne.  Perhaps  luck 
once  again  played  its  part — but  this  time  on  our  side — 
and  we  finished  in  fourth  place  after  a  gallant  but  un¬ 
successful  fight  for  the  Bronze  Medal.  Because  Hungary 
withdraw  from  the  competition,  India’s  first  match  was  in 
the  quarter  finals  against  Australia,  who  were  beaten 
4 — 2  after  being  level  at  two-all  at  half-time. 

India  played  the  three-backs  game,  and  Neville 
D’Souza  earned  honour  by  scoring  a  hat-trick  of  goals. 
Although  we  were  beaten  4 — 1  by  Yugoslavia  in  the  semi¬ 
finals,  we  at  least  had  the  delight  of  scoring  first,  again 
through  D’Souza.  In  the  play-off  for  third  place  Bulgaria 
beat  us  3 — o.  The  distinguished  critic  Dr.  Willy  Meisl 
had  this  to  say  about  our  team  : 

“The  surprise  of  the  tournament,  however,  was  India. 
At  one  time  it  was  touch  and  go  whether  or  not  they 
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decided  to  send  a  team,  but  once  in  Melbourne  the 
Indians  proved  that  with  their  ancient  background  of 
physical  and  traditional  facility  in  ball  games  they  will 
soon  make  their  mark  in  Asian  and,  later,  world  soccer. 
The  goal  by  centre-forward  D’Souza  which  gave  India  a 
short-lived  lead  against  Yugoslavia  in  the  semi-finals  was 
perhaps  the  neatest  solo  effort  seen  in  the  whole  tourna¬ 
ment.  Four  times  D’Souza  feinted,  sending  centre-half 
Papec  the  wrong  way,  before  finding  an  opening  for  a 
bullet-like  shot  into  the  net.” 

The  Indian  position  in  Asian  soccer  is  more  healthy, 
though  once  again  I  feel  certain  that  we  have  not  yet 
approached  our  peak.  W e  won  the  first-ever  Asian  soccer 
title  at  the  first  Asian  Games  at  New  Delhi  in  1951, 
beating  Iran  1 — o  in  the  final,  but  in  the  second  Asian 
Games  in  Manila  in  1954  Indonesia  beat  us  4 — 1  under 
floodlights.  However,  our  performance  in  the  Melbourne 
Olympics  had  been  encouraging,  and  we  received  a 
further  boost  when  an  I.F.A.  XI  beat  the  Chinese 
Olympic  XI  in  Calcutta,  so  we  went  to  Tokyo  for  the 
third  Asian  Games  full  of  confidence. 

The  football  competition  was  run  at  Tokyo  on  the 
group  system,  in  which  India  was  drawn  with  Burma  and 
Indonesia.  We  went  down  by  the  odd  goal  in  three  to 
Indonesia  after  giving  little  away,  but  later  qualified  for 
the  last  eight  by  beating  Burma  3 — 2.  In  the  quarter-final 
India’s  team  thrilled  the  crowd  with  a  splendid  5 — 2 
victory  over  Hong  Kong,  in  which  we  scored  three  goals 
in  extra  time. 

However,  the  game  proved  to  have  been  a  big  strain 
physically;  our  tired  players  were  beaten  in  the  semi¬ 
finals  3 — 1  by  South  Korea,  who  eventually  lost  to  For¬ 
mosa  in  the  final.  In  the  play-off  for  third  place,  India 
were  beaten  4 — 1  by  Indonesia,  and  once  again  weariness 
was  all  too  evident.  The  feeling  at  the  time  was  that 
Indian  footballers  had  not  yet  acclimatised  themselves  to 
playing  the  ninety-minute  game  and  also  that  we  had  not 
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been  allowed  to  send  enough  players  for  so  busy  a 
schedule. 

Until  recently  there  was  another  section  of  Asian  soccer 
in  which  India  were  much  more  strongly  placed.  This 
was  the  Quadrangular  Tournament,  which  was  started  in 

1952  at  the  request  of  the  Ceylon  Football  Association.  A 
four-sided  tournament  was  arranged  in  connection  with 
the  Colombo  exhibition;  India  competed  with  Pakistan, 
Burma  and  Ceylon  on  a  league  system.  We  emerged  joint 
champions  with  Pakistan. 

So  successful  was  this  first  Quadrangular  that  it  was 
agreed  to  play  it  every  year,  with  each  of  the  countries 
involved  staging  the  competition  in  turn.  At  Rangoon  in 

1953  India  were  undisputed  champions.  And,  though 
held  1 — 1  by  Ceylon  in  the  first  game,  India  again  had 
no  difficulty  in  winning  the  tournament  at  Calcutta  in 
1954.  India  won  again  at  Dacca  in  1955  but,  strangely, 
the  Quadrangular  Tournament  was  played  no  more.  The 
authorities  returned  the  trophy  to  Ceylon. 

Probably  the  main  reason  for  the  abandonment  of  the 
Quadrangular  was  the  coming  into  being  of  the  Asian 
Cup,  which  is,  of  course,  still  in  its  infancy. 

Qur  picture,  then,  is  complete  for  the  present.  There 
have  been  many  setbacks — doubtless,  as  is  the  way  in 
sport,  there  will  be  many  more — but  we  have  behind  us 
some  heartening  achievements.  We  have  been  playing 
booted  football  for  a  mere  handful  of  years,  and  yet  have 
had  moments  of  success  against  opponents  far  more 
sophisticated  than  ourselves.  We  look  hopefully  forward 
to  the  future  in  this  most  universal  of  games. 


Chapter  xi 


UP  HILL  AND  DOWN  DALE. 

TENNIS — QUO  VADIS ? 

Every  sport,  in  every  land,  has  its  heroes,  but  sporting 
heroines  exist  only  in  some  sports  in  some  lands.  In  a  later 
chapter  I  shall  hope  to  do  justice  to  the  part  played  by 
the  women  of  India  in  our  sporting  development,  but  for 
the  moment  I  cannot  even  begin  to  write  about  tennis 
without  writing  also  about  Jenny  Sandison. 

India,  though  she  is  not  known  as  one  of  the  world’s 
top  tennis-playing  nations,  has  brought  forth  many  fine 
women  players;  but  I  think  that  none  of  them,  before  or 
since,  has  been  the  equal  of  Jenny  Sandison. 

When  I  first  saw  her  she  was  no  more  than  a  girl,  wear¬ 
ing  her  hair  in  two  rather  straggly  plaits  ending  in  small, 
ribboned  bows.  But  despite  her  youth  one  could  not  fail 
to  be  struck  by  the  glint  of  determination  in  her  eyes. 
Here  there  was  a  maturity — almost  a  hardness — which 
was  a  part  of  her  sporting  make-up.  She  was  a  deter¬ 
mined  player,  and  it  was  this  quality  as  much  as  any 
which  carried  her  to  the  top  of  her  chosen  sport.  She 
was  a  dedicated  athlete  among  women,  superbly  fit. 

With  a  combination  of  a  fine  eye,  which  gave  her  tim¬ 
ing,  and  her  lithe  muscles,  she  was  a  tremendous  hitter  of 
the  ball.  She  had  stamina,  too,  and  this  is  why  she  was  so 
hard  to  beat.  She  was  a  great  player. 

She  came  from  the  small  railway  settlement  of  Kharg- 

pur,  from  a  family  in  which  almost  every  member  was  a 

keen  tennis  player.  Khargpur,  indeed,  was  at  this  time 

the  home  of  many  sportsmen — hockey  players,  rugby 

footballers,  boxers,  runners  and  tennis  players.  Jenny’s 

brother  was  himself  a  promising  performer  while  at  school 
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in  Calcutta,  and  her  sister  was  quite  good  enough  to 
make,  with  Jenny,  a  formidable  partnership  in  doubles 
events. 

Jenny  Sandison  dominated  women’s  lawn  tennis  in 
India  for  many  years  before  she  married;  then,  as  Mrs. 
Boland,  she  was  forced  by  the  calls  of  domesticity  to 
retire  from  the  game  she  loved  and  played  so  well.  During 
the  years  she  bestrode  the  game  in  India  she  was  rarely 
beaten  in  her  own  country  and,  on  her  journeys  abroad, 
she  never  failed  to  play  well  against  women  of  those 
European  countries  where  the  game  of  tennis  had  already 
reached  a  high  standard.  Among  Jenny’s  best  wins  was  a 
splendid  one  over  the  top-flight  British  player,  Betty 
Nuthall. 

Jenny,  then,  was  the  Queen  of  Indian  tennis,  coming 
into  power  in  the  middle  of  the  1920’s.  Before  her  time, 
however,  there  had  been  other  notable  players,  among 
whom  Lena  McKenna  comes  immediately  to  mind.  Mrs. 
McKenna  was  a  player  of  an  altogether  different  type  to 
Jenny  Sandison.  For  Mrs.  McKenna  the  base-line  was  her 
domain,  and  it  was  from  here  that  she  dictated  to  her 
opponents. 

Even  in  her  early  days,  by  contrast,  Jenny  played  an 
all-court  game.  Probably  it  was  this  approach  which 
finally  wore  down  the  more  experienced  player,  for  in 
time,  inevitably  as  it  seemed,  Jenny  became  rightly  re¬ 
garded  as  the  successor — and  more — to  Mrs.  McKenna. 

Among  the  Englishwomen  living  in  India  during  this 
period  were  to  be  found  several  fine  players  also.  I  recall 
Mrs.  Stork  and  Mrs.  Simon,  whose  daughter  afterwards 
developed  into  a  player  probably  better  than  her  mother, 
the  Misses  Leslie  Bredee,  Miss  Bryant  (now  Lady  Michel- 
more)  and  Miss  Homan.  There  were  others,  too,  equally 
deserving  of  mention,  and  all  these  ladies  managed  in 
their  various  ways  to  bring  a  suggestion  of  quality  and 
class  to  any  tennis  tournament  in  which  they  entered. 

Unfortunately,  this  quality  and  class  is  nowadays 
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conspicuous  by  its  absence.  It  has  in  fact  reached  the  posi¬ 
tion  where  top-class  events  are  on  their  way  out  of  Indian 
tennis.  Few  Indian  girls  of  even  slight  merit  are  at  present 
playing. 

In  the  past  we  enjoyed  the  abilities  of  such  as  Leela 
Row,  who  was  the  first  Indian  girl  of  orthodox  stock  to 
appear  in  short  skirts.  Although  Miss  Row  played  much 
of  her  tennis  outside  her  own  land  we  treasure  in  our 
minds  the  several  hard-fought  battles  she  had  with  Jenny 
Sandison.  Also  there  was  Mrs.  Crefheld,  who  met  with 
well-deserved  success  in  the  tournaments  of  Northern 
India  and,  in  more  recent  times,  Laura  Woodbridge.  The 
latter  played  most  of  her  tennis  in  the  south,  particularly 
on  her  home  ground  of  Bangalore  where  for  a  number  of 
years  she  was  the  undisputed  champion. 

Miss  Sandison’s  reign  may  be  said  to  have  been  at  its 
height  in  the  period  from  1925  to  1931.  In  1932  she  was 
defeated  by  the  Italian  Miss  Valerio,  but  again  from 
1 933  to  1938  Miss  Sandison  won  practically  everything 
which  was  offered;  a  fantastic  record  by  Indian  tennis 
standards. 

Towards  the  end  of  Miss  Sandison’s  run  of  triumph 
she  was  challenged  by  Miss  Olga  Webb  and  Miss 
Maureen  Parrott,  but  both  these  ladies  married  and  went 
away.  And,  in  1939,  it  was  Miss  Leela  Row  who  won  her 
first  championship  out  of  a  field  from  which  Mrs.  Boland 
had  now  retired. 

It  will  be  seen  that  people  of  British  and  Anglo-Indian 
stock  played  a  large  part  in  our  tennis,  larger  than  in  any 
other  sport  in  comparatively  recent  times.  So  it  was  that, 
when  the  Second  World  War  started,  our  tennis  suffered  a 
serious  blow.  In  many  sports  it  was  possible  to  carry  on 
almost  as  if  nothing  unusual  were  happening  in  the 
world,  but  not  so  in  tennis.  For  much  of  the  British 
element  left  India  and  inevitably  there  went  also  a  num¬ 
ber  of  people  who  had,  year  in  and  year  out,  helped  keep 
up  the  standard  of  tennis  played  around  the  courts  of  India. 
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However,  the  game  went  on  and  although  the  standard 
fell,  this  at  least  was  balanced  by  the  advantage  that 
Indian  girls  had  more  chance  to  reach  the  top  and  thus 
a  greater  incentive  to  do  well.  It  was  during  the  war  years 
that  Miss  Khanum  Haji  “arrived,55  and  soon  established 
herself  as  India’s  best  woman  player  of  the  time.  But  the 
standard,  as  I  say,  was  going  further  and  further  down. 

In  the  past  ten  years  we  have  seen  perhaps  four  players 
who  might  have  been  at  home  in  the  standard  of  tennis 
played  in  Miss  Sandison’s  day — Urmila  Thapar,  Rita 
Davar,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Singh  and  Mrs.  S.  R.  Mody  (the  latter 
more  of  a  doubles  player  than  the  others) — but  I  would 
have  been  surprised  to  see  any  one  of  them  take  a  set  off 
the  incomparable  Jenny. 

So  far  I  have  said  nothing  about  Indian  men’s  tennis, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  here  the  situation  is,  if  any¬ 
thing,  worse  than  that  in  the  women’s  game.  The  truth 
is  that,  at  the  moment,  India  boasts  only  two  men  who 
are  in  any  way  worthy  of  international  competition, 
Ramanathan  Krishnan  and  Naresh  Kumar;  and,  of  these, 
Kumar  has  recently  announced  his  retirement  from  the 
top  flight  of  competitions. 

Even  Krishnan  is  hardly  cast  in  the  same  mould  as 
some  of  our  finer  players  of  the  past,  but  when  he  finally 
puts  away  his  racket,  there  is  nevertheless  nobody  ready 
to  take  over  his  position.  It  is  indeed  a  depressing  pros¬ 
pect  as  far  as  the  delightful  game  of  lawn  tennis  is  con¬ 
cerned  not  only  for  India  but  also  for  world  circles  in  the 
sport. 

There  are,  of  course,  a  few  players  of  class  on  the  way 
up,  particularly  in  Calcutta,  Delhi,  Madras  and  Bombay. 
But  none  of  these  immediately  impress  one  as  having  the 
physical  equipment  for  the  modern  high-speed  game; 
and,  no  less  important,  none  of  them  seems  to  have  the 
vital  mental  approach  without  which  champions  are  not 
made.  On  this  point,  if  no  other,  our  modern  players 
could  learn  much  from  Jenny  Sandison,  Her  position, 
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certainly,  is  secure,  for  we  have  not  had  another  woman 
player  like  her. 

But  who,  one  wonders,  was  the  greatest  Indian  tennis 
player  of  all  ? 

Mahomed  Sleem  had  a  great  following  in  the  1920’s, 
but  he  also  had  his  severe  critics,  who  considered  that  his 
“pats  and  prods”  were  unworthy  of  the  game  of  lawn 
tennis.  However  there  is  no  doubt  that  on  occasions  he 
could  produce  play  of  the  highest  class.  In  the  Invitation 
Tournament  at  Calcutta  in  1930  Sleem  played  Bunny 
Austin,  whom  many  people  regard  as  the  game’s  classic 
stroke-player.  Sleem  took  the  first  set  and  was  leading  on 
the  second  until  Austin’s  manager,  Wallis  Myers,  offered 
his  faltering  charge  some  much-needed  advice  and 
encouragement. 

Sleem,  at  this  time,  was  almost  forty.  He  was  India’s 
undisputed  number  one  player  for  a  period  of  some  fifteen 
years  during  which  he  was  recognised  as  one  of  the 
greatest  tacticians  in  world  tennis.  In  this  way,  and  by 
superb  control  and  dogged  persistence,  he  made  up  for 
his  lack  of  hitting  power.  He  was  never  to  be  caught  out 
of  position;  time  and  again  he  would  return  the  hardest 
shots,  waiting  always  for  his  opponent  to  make  the  error. 
This  was  the  way  he  won  his  matches  and  if  it  was  not  a 
very  positive  or  attractive  way  of  going  about  things,  it 
was  certainly  effective  enough. 

Sleem  represented  India  in  the  Davis  Cup  tournaments 
of  1921,  1924,  1928  and  1934,  captaining  the  team  on  the 
last  three  of  these  occasions.  It  was  mainly  thanks  to 
Sleem  that  India  attained  victory  in  the  European  Zone 
final  of  1921,  and  once  again  it  was  his  effort  which 
helped  her  reach  that  stage  in  1924.  Probably  Sleem ’s 
greatest  personal  triumph,  however,  was  that  of  reaching 
the  final  of  the  Olympic  Games  tennis  in  Paris  in  1924. 
He  was  denied  a  gold  medal  by  the  American,  Vincent 
Richards,  after  five  thrilling,  hard-fought  sets. 

At  various  times  in  his  career  he  had  won  the  Belgian, 
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Dutch  and  Italian  championships,  and  in  1928  he  took 
the  All-England  Plate  at  Wimbledon.  He  was  virtually 
invincible  on  Indian  courts,  particularly  those  of  his 
native  Punjab.  Because  of  his  style,  so  sparing  of  energy, 
it  sometimes  seemed  that  he  might  go  on  for  ever  .  .  .  and, 
even  at  the  age  of  43,  he  could  force  the  Yugoslav,  Kukul- 
jevic  to  three  long  sets.  But  of  course,  the  time  eventually 
came  for  Sleem  to  retire  and  with  his  passing  from  the 
scene,  there  went  also  the  fashion  of  his  economical  and 
patient  style  of  play. 

Those  who  tried  to  follow  in  his  footsteps  believed  in 
the  more  orthodox  game,  the  faster  service  and  the 
advance  to  the  net,  the  beautifully  flowing  forehand  and 
backhand  drives,  the  volleys  and  smashes.  E.  V.  Bobb 
of  Allahabad  was  among  the  more  delightful  exponents 
of  this  style  of  tennis  but,  as  the  years  went  by  and  the 
game,  because  of  improved  implements,  became  even 
faster,  more  subscribers  to  the  ideal  of  power-tennis 
appeared.  Perhaps  Ghaus  Mohamed  of  Hyderabad  was 
the  outstanding  example. 

Ghaus  had  a  strange — but  amusing — approach  to  his 
tennis,  for  he  never  seemed  able  to  find  his  best  form 
unless  he  was  trailing  his  opponent.  Then  would  begin  a 
stream  of  muttered  self-recrimination  .  .  .  and  often, 
before  many  minutes  had  passed,  the  umpire  would  be 
calling  the  final  score  in  Ghaus’  favour ! 

Chaus,  indeed,  can  also  lay  claim  to  be  regarded  as  the 
greatest  Indian  tennis  player  of  all.  A  Puckish  character, 
he  also  enjoyed  a  long  period  in  which  he  was  rightly 
regarded  as  India’s  number  one  player.  During  these 
times  he  was  hardly  ever  defeated  in  singles  events,  and 
he  also  enjoyed  great  success  in  men’s  doubles. 

This  often  came  when  he  was  partnered  by  the  burly 
Iftikhar  Ahmed,  now  in  Pakistan,  another  remarkable 
player  who  persistently  astonishes  people  by  turning  out 
in  the  big  tournaments  even  to  the  present  time;  he  has 
been  in  competitive  tennis  for  upwards  of  twenty-five 
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years.  Iftikhar  Ahmed  also  belonged  to  the  hard-hitting 
school  of  tennis  players,  and  being  a  left-hander,  he  com¬ 
bined  especially  well  with  Ghaus.  About  this  time  there 
were  a  number  of  power  players  bidding  for  the  game’s 
honours  in  India — Yudhister  Singh,  Savoor,  Jimmy 
Mehta  of  Bombay,  and  the  most  powerful  hitter  of  them 
all,  Sumant  Misra  of  Calcutta. 

The  latter  was  very  much  in  the  American  tradition,  of 
the  booming  serve  and  immediate  follow-up  to  the  net. 
Misra’s  triumphs,  in  a  short  time,  were  many,  but  unfor¬ 
tunately  the  demands  of  business  drew  him  away  from 
the  game  when  he  was  playing  at  his  best. 

Comparisons  of  single  individuals  are  difficult,  and 
comparisons  of  pairs  harder  still;  but  I’m  prepared  to 
stick  my  neck  out  and  suggest  that  Misra  and  Jimmy 
Mehta  comprised  the  best  doubles  combination  India  has 
yet  known.  They  must,  however,  be  closely  rivalled  by 
H.  L.  Soni  and  S.  L.  R.  Sawhney  of  North  India,  a  pair 
who  achieved  some  fine  wins,  not  least  against  visiting 
foreign  players. 

Sawhney  was  a  dour  and  persistent  singles  player  also, 
ranking  as  India’s  number  one  player  in  the  period  from 
1935  t0  1 937*  Happily  for  the  game  of  tennis  Sawhney 
has  continued  his  interest  into  his  retirement  from  active 
competition.  He  brings  his  useful  experience  to  the  job  of 
Secretary  of  the  All-India  Lawn  Tennis  Association. 

We  come  now  to  Dilip  Bose  of  Bengal,  perhaps  the  last, 
at  the  time  of  writing,  of  the  really  distinguished  Indian 
lawn  tennis  players.  Bose’s  finest  hour  undoubtedly  came 
in  1949,  when  he  became  the  first  Asian  champion,  win¬ 
ning  this  event  at  Calcutta  from  a  fairly  representative 
field  drawn  from  many  countries  of  the  world.  Bose  had 
started  on  the  road  to  fame  by  becoming  Bengal  Junior 
Champion  in  1936;  and  four  years  later,  he  also  won  the 
Calcutta  Championships,  the  premier  even  in  the  Indian 
lawn  tennis  calendar,  later  named  the  East  India  Cham¬ 
pionships  and  now  known  as  the  National  Championships. 
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From  this  point  Bose  went  from  strength  to  strength, 
his  climax  coming,  as  I  have  said,  nine  years  later.  He 
represented  India  in  the  Davis  Cup  besides  enjoying 
moderate  success  in  tournaments  on  the  Continent. 

The  scene  of  the  major  triumphs  of  most  of  those  of 
whom  I  have  so  far  written  was  the  Calcutta  South  Club 
— the  “Wimbledon  of  the  East.”  The  Club  had  been 
started  by  a  handful  of  enthusiasts  in  1920,  its  first  mem¬ 
bers  natives  of  Calcutta — among  them  the  late  Anadi 
Mookerjee,  the  Dey  brothers,  J.  M.  Sen  Gupta,  G.  B. 
Raju,  and  a  number  of  Japanese  residents,  to  whom  the 
game  in  India  owes  a  considerable  debt.  The  first  presi¬ 
dent  was  Mr.  R.  Dalgleish,  who  was  British. 

The  small  but  devoted  group  translated  a  dream  into 
reality.  Starting  with  one  court  and  a  small  changing- 
room,  within  twenty  years  their  club  had  grown  to  the 
point  where  it  possessed  a  large  and  well-equipped 
pavilion,  twelve  magnificent  grass  courts  and  half  that 
number  of  equally  good  hard  courts.  There  can  have  been 
few  better  judges  than  Bill  Tilden,  who  once  wrote  that 
the  Calcutta  grass  courts  were  among  the  finest  of  his 
experience. 

The  Calcutta  South  Club  has  been  the  cradle  of  the 
game  in  India  and  in  an  age  of  flagging  interest,  it 
remains  perhaps  the  last  bastion.  To  the  club  rightfully 
belongs  the  honour  of  staging  the  National  Champion¬ 
ships,  and  it  is  mainly  through  the  enthusiasm  of  its  mem¬ 
bers  that  the  Asian  Championships  were  born. 

The  first  efficiently  organised  coaching  scheme  in  India 
was  conducted  by  the  club,  which  has  also  assisted  in 
bringing  well-known  teachers  of  the  game  to  India  from 
abroad.  The  true  contribution  of  the  Calcutta  South 
Club,  indeed,  is  hard  to  measure;  it  is  the  simple  truth 
that  the  club  and  its  officials  have  been  the  true  pioneers 
in  every  major  development  in  the  game  in  India. 

Even  so,  lawn  tennis  existed  in  India  long  before  the 
formation  of  the  Calcutta  South  Club.  For  many  years 
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the  game  was  played  and  tournaments  were  held,  particu¬ 
larly  in  Northern  India,  but  under  somewhat  primitive 
conditions.  By  this  I  mean  that  there  was  little  co-ordin¬ 
ation  between  the  various  bodies  conducting  tournaments ; 
thus,  dates  frequently  clashed,  there  was  no  All- India 
ranking,  and  so  players  tended  to  confine  their  efforts 
within  the  boundaries  of  their  own  local  associations. 

For  example,  Calcutta  heard  of,  but  hardly  ever  saw 
Dr.  Andreas,  a  New  Zealand  player  who  lived  in  the 
north,  and  Captain  O’Callagham,  a  fiery  Irishman  whose 
efforts  in  the  same  area  included  a  victory  over  Sleem.  In 
the  same  way  those  who  lived  in  other  parts  of  the  land 
seldom  saw  the  galaxy  of  talent  which  used  to  distin¬ 
guish  the  Bengal  Lawn  Tennis  Championships,  the  oldest 
competition  in  the  country  and  one  which  is  now  unfor¬ 
tunately  defunct. 

Inaugurated  as  long  ago  as  1887,  the  Championships 
were  run  by  the  Calcutta  Cricket  Club  at  their  famous 
ground  at  Eden  Gardens.  The  Roll  of  Honour  includes 
such  names  at  E.  M.  Atkinson,  L.  S.  Deane,  Zenzo 
Shimidzu  (a  wonderful  Japanese  who  was  in  world  class), 
Kingscote,  Okamoto,  Perkins,  Ueda  and  Kitagawa. 

There  were  other  fine  players  down  the  years,  all 
equally  deserving  of  mention  and  all  of  whom  did 
pioneering  work  in  Indian  tennis  which  deserves  a  better 
result  today.  If  S.  M.  Jacob  was  almost  in  a  class  of  his 
own,  the  others  were  not  that  far  behind — Krishna 
Prasad  (who  recently  retired  as  India’s  Director  General 
of  Post  and  Telegraphs),  S.  W.  Bobb,  Harish  Chandra, 
Capoor,  Sohan  Lai,  P.  L.  Mehta,  the  Cambridge  Blue, 
Charanjiva,  and  S.  M.  Hadi  (also  a  Cambridge  Blue  and 
Director  of  Physical  Education  in  Hyderabad). 

Ramaswamy  and  Krishnaswamy  were  a  grand  doubles 
pair,  so  too  were  the  Army  players  Clynton-Reed  and 
Henderson-Brooks  (a  Major-General  in  the  Indian  Army), 
while  on  his  day  the  Armenian  Noel  Gregory  could  be 
irrepressible.  Possessed  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  styles 
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the  game  can  ever  have  known,  Gregory  once  demolished 
the  Japanese  Kitagawa  in  two  love-sets;  it  was  all  over 
in  twelve  minutes. 

From  Calcutta  also  came  Jim  Robson,  a  player  of  un¬ 
told  promise  whose  sad  death  by  drowning  robbed  India 
of  a  champion.  Yet,  in  a  short  career,  Robson  had  regis¬ 
tered  victories  over  almost  all  the  accepted  experts. 
Though  of  limited  strokes,  the  poker-faced  S.  J.  Matthews 
was  another  Calcutta  player  to  do  well;  for,  without  ever 
looking  like  reaching  the  very  top,  he  nevertheless 
collected  a  number  of  important  titles. 

Matthews  is  another  of  that  splendid  band  of  sports¬ 
men  who  stay  in  the  game  after  their  best  playing  days 
are  over.  He  subsequently  became  coach  to  the  Bengal 
Association,  where,  besides  bringing  great  experience  to 
his  job,  he  has  also  worked  with  tremendous  zeal  to  keep 
interest  in  tennis  alive  in  his  area.  More  recently  he  has 
been  joined  in  this  work  by  Dilip  Bose,  who  has  also 
enjoyed  considerable  success  as  a  teacher  of  the  game. 

The  list  of  players  who  deserve  our  memory  could  go 
on  forever  .  .  .  the  American  Brook  Edwards,  who,  with 
Walter  Michelmore  (recently  knighted),  formed  a  doubles 
combination  which  defeated  several  from  abroad ;  the  late 
Douglas  Hodges  who,  though  a  doubles  player  of  high 
class,  once  enjoyed  a  singles  victory  in  the  Bengal  Cham¬ 
pionships  over  Ghaus  Mohamed  himself  .  .  .  Balagopal  of 
Madras,  Bhalla,  Manmohan  Bhandari,  Blake,  Bobby  Dey, 
the  Fyzee  brothers  (who  played  mainly  abroad,  however), 
Jagatmohan  Lai,  Bertie  Meyer,  Ranbir  Singh  (also  coach¬ 
ing  now),  Shamsher  Singh,  Prem  Pandhi,  Irshad  Hussain, 
Islam  Ahmed. 

With  the  formation  of  the  All- India  Lawn  Tennis 
Association  in  1921,  the  game  in  the  country  was  at  last 
placed  on  a  properly  organised  footing.  Teams  could  now 
be  sent  abroad  and  entries  made  to  the  tournament  at 
Wimbledon.  The  internal  tournaments  which  had  existed 
before  the  formation  of  the  A.-I.L.T.A.  continued,  but 
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from  1922  they  came  under  the  benevolent  aegis  and  co¬ 
ordination  of  the  Association. 

Included  among  these  tournaments  were  the  so-called 
All-India  Championships  run  by  the  Allahabad  Gym¬ 
khana,  the  Bengal  Championships  of  the  Calcutta  Cricket 
Club,  the  Northern  India  tournament  of  the  Lahore 
Gymkhana,  and  also  events  sponsored  in  Bombay,  Madras 
and  New  Delhi. 

The  formation  of  the  All- India  Association  was  closely 
followed  by  the  formation  of  State  Associations  which 
controlled  clubs  in  their  areas.  In  this  way  Indian  tennis 
was  “sorted  out”  and  it  was  reasonable  to  seem  that  the 
future  would  be  bright.  And  for  a  time,  it  was  .  .  .  but  the 
present  is  truly  depressing. 

This,  then,  is  the  story  in  brief  of  Indian  lawn  tennis : 
a  story  which  is  incomplete,  of  course,  and  one  which  is 
not  as  happy  as  a  sporting  story  should  be. 

Tennis  is  an  old  game,  dating  back  through  many  cen¬ 
turies.  Down  the  years  it  has  become  more  scientific,  more 
businesslike  and,  regrettably,  more  commercialised.  Yet 
most  people  in  India  still  play  solely  for  pleasure,  and  it 
is  probably  this  “backward”  approach  as  much  as  any¬ 
thing  else  which  has  landed  us  in  our  present  plight.  Even 
so,  a  visit  to  India  of  the  Kramer  professional  “circus” 
will  draw  far  larger  crowds  than  did  the  play  of  Henri 
Cochet,  who  was  perhaps  the  greatest  player  of  them  all. 
It  is  a  paradox  which  cannot  be  solved  overnight. 

Perhaps  it  is  true  to  say  that  the  import  of  exhibition 
stars  from  abroad  for  short  periods  has  made  our  tennis 
public  lazy  .  .  .  that  they  prefer  to  watch  rather  than  to 
play.  But  even  if  this  is  only  half  true  I  trust  it  will 
quickly  pass,  for  it  is  an  approach  far  out  of  our  national 
character.  If  some  people  are  to  do  a  job,  and  others  are 
merely  to  watch,  then  the  Indian  sportsman  will,  by  pride 
of  place,  be  in  the  first  group. 
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CHAPTER  XII 

TABLE  TENNIS— OUR  YOUTHS’  DELIGHT. 
WORLD  CHAMPIONSHIP— FIRST  TIME  EAST! 

Few  games,  when  played  at  their  best,  demand  greater 
quickness  of  reaction  and  keenness  of  eye  than  table 
tennis.  Perhaps  this  is  the  main  reason  why  the  Indian 
has  proved  himself  so  well  adapted  to  the  game — as, 
indeed,  he  has. 

Though  Indian  table  tennis,  in  the  sense  of  being  a 
nationally  established  game,  is  little  more  than  twenty 
years  old,  we  have  certainly  made  much  progress.  Yet  we 
must  go  back  more  than  twenty  years  to  find  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  story.  In  1926  India  was  one  of  ten  nations 
which  formed  the  International  Table  Tennis  Federation; 
and,  in  December  of  that  year,  she  played  in  the  first 
World  Championships  which  were  held  in  London. 

Even  earlier,  Indian  students  living  in  London  had 
made  quite  a  name  for  themselves  as  table  tennis  players. 
Two  of  them — P.  N.  Nanda  and  R.  D.  Suppiah — headed 
the  list  of  English  champions  in  1925  and  1926.  It  was 
about  this  time,  shortly  before  the  foundation  of  the 
I.T.T.F.,  that  India  was  unofficially  rated  second  only  to 
Hungary  in  world  rankings  of  the  game.  England  and 
Austria  were  considered  to  be  third  and  fourth  on  the  list. 

However,  from  the  founding  of  the  I.T.T.F.  until  1938 
Indian  table  tennis  was  not,  if  you  understand  me,  truly 
Indian.  Though  many  young  Indians  competed  at  the 
highest  level  for  the  benefit  of  our  country’s  sporting  repu¬ 
tation,  the  game  was  not  sufficiently  organised  at  home. 
The  young  men  and  students  who  played  on  behalf  of 
India,  in  nine  out  of  twelve  world  championships  between 
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1927  and  1938  were  Indians  of  course — but  they  did  not 
live  in  India. 

Our  teams,  in  fact,  was  specifically  selected  from 
Indians  living  (and  usually,  working)  in  Europe.  But  it 
will  be  seen  that  India  certainly  had  a  rightful  place 
among  the  pioneers  of  the  game  at  world  level.  When,  in 
1938,  the  Indian  Table  Tennis  Federation  was  formed, 
the  founders  were  merely  filling  a  gap  which  had  been 
growing  more  obvious  for  years.  It  was  about  this  time 
that  many  of  the  players  who  had  represented  us  when 
students  in  England  returned  home.  So,  with  their  ability 
and  experience  at  last  available  locally,  the  time  was  ripe 
for  Indian  table  tennis  to  put  itself  firmly  on  the  map. 

Once  we  had  formed  the  Federation  we  went  ahead 
quickly  with  further  plans.  The  formation  did  not,  in 
fact,  take  place  until  late  in  1938,  but,  before  that  year 
was  done,  we  had  staged  the  first  All-India  and  Inter- 
Provincial  Championships.  These  were  held  in  the  home 
of  so  much  of  India’s  sport,  Calcutta.  This  year  was  made 
even  more  memorable  for  table  tennis  enthusiasts  by  an 
exhibition  tour  of  India  made  by  the  world  champions, 
Victor  Barna  and  Bellack. 

Soon  afterwards,  early  in  1939,  the  first  official  Indian 
team  was  selected  to  represent  us  in  the  world  champion¬ 
ships  due  to  be  played  in  Cairo.  During  the  unhappy 
years  of  the  Second  World  War  there  was  of  course  a  lull 
in  table  tennis  as  much  as  in  any  other  international 
sport. 

Yet  for  India  there  was  some  consolation  in  this.  It 
gave  us  a  chance  to  build  up  our  playing  strength,  to  gain 
in  experience  and  technique.  Additionally  there  was  an 
opportunity  for  the  game  to  grow  in  its  following 
throughout  India,  brought  about  by  tours  by  famous 
players.  Szabados,  Kalen,  Aronson,  Steele,  Merrett,  More- 
ton  and  Stanley  all  visited  us. 

Those  who  watched  them  saw  also  the  glamour  and 
attractiveness  presented  by  table  tennis,  and  because  of 
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this  the  Indian  game,  though  it  had  lain  dormant  at  the 
international  level  throughout  the  war,  found  itself  with 
far  greater  and  keener  support  in  1945  than  it  had 
enjoyed  in  1939. 

Two  points  of  achievement  stand  out  most  clearly  from 
India’s  progress  in  the  game  since  the  Second  World 
War.  The  first  is  the  staging  of  the  World  Champion¬ 
ships  of  1952  in  India.  Bombay  was  the  selected  spot,  and 
the  decision  of  the  International  Federation  was  taken  as 
a  mark  of  confidence  in  India’s  ability  and  progress  in 
the  game.  A  mark,  if  you  like,  of  recognition. 

These  championships*  of  1952  were  especially  signifi¬ 
cant,  incidentally,  because  they  marked  the  arrival  of 
Japan  upon  the  upper  rungs  of  the  international  table 
tennis  ladder,  thus  widening  further  the  scope  and  follow¬ 
ing  of  the  game;  because  they  indirectly  gave  birth  to  the 
Table  Tennis  Federation  of  Asia  which  began  to  stage  a 
biennial  Asian  Championship.  Japan,  by  the  way,  has 
shown  the  same  remarkable  progress  in  table  tennis  as 
she  has  in  other,  more  serious  walks  of  life.  Already  they 
have  become  world  champions. 

The  second  important  point  arising  out  of  our  post-war 
efforts  in  the  table  tennis  arena  is  the  rapid  rise  of  Indian 
players;  they  have  made  an  indelible  mark  not  only  on 
the  Asian  Championships,  but  also  on  those  of  the  whole 
world.  Most  of  our  players  have  been  very  young,  college 
students  and  sometimes  even  schoolboys,  and  so  they  have 
incidentally  shown  how  well  rooted  the  game  now  is  in 
our  educational  institutions. 

This  impressive  achievement  of  the  youth  of  India  was 
due,  mainly,  to  a  nation-wide  coaching  programme 
undertaken  by  the  Indian  Table  Tennis  Federation.  In 

*  The  major  events  of  the  nineteenth  World  Table  Tennis  Champion¬ 
ships  were  won  as  follows:  Men’s  Team  Event  (Swaythling  Cup):  Hungary. 
Women’s  Team  Event  (Corbillon  Cup) :  Japan.  Men’s  Open  Singles  (St. 
Bride  Vase) :  Hiroji  Satoh  (Japan).  Men’s  Open  Doubles  (Iran  Cup) : 
Fujii-Hayashi  (Japan).  Women’s  Open  Singles  (Gaspier-Geist  Prize) :  A. 
Rozeanu  (Roumania).  Women’s  Open  Doubles  (Pope  Cup) :  Nishimura- 
Narahara  (Japan).  Mixed  Open  Doubles  (Heydusek  Cup) :  Sido-Rozeanu 
(Hungary-Roumania) . 
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this  the  Indian  T.T.F.  had  the  active  and  keen  assistance 
of  the  Rajkumari  Sports  Coaching  Scheme  which  helped 
to  make  available  the  services  of  such  experts  as  Barna, 
Andreadis  and  Brian  Kennedy;  these  champions,  in  turn 
trained  hosts  of  Indian  coaches  who  have  carried  the 
game  to  any  corner  of  the  country  sufficiently  interested 
to  receive  them. 

Notable  progress  was  made  at  the  1957  world  cham¬ 
pionships,  held  in  Stockholm,  when  India  was  promoted 
from  category  II  to  I.  This  gave  us  a  ranking  among  the 
world’s  twelve  leading  nations  in  the  sport.  Officially 
India  was  ranked  tenth,  out  of  the  seventy-five  nations 
affiliated  to  the  International  T.T.F.  In  the  same  year 
of  1957  India  tied  for  first  place,  with  Viet  Nam,  in  the 
Asian  Championships,  which  were  held  in  Manila. 

Most  Indians  who  play  table  tennis  to  the  highest  class 
are,  as  I  have  said,  very  young  and,  indeed,  seventy-five 
per  cent  of  our  players  are  students.  Gautam  Divan  was 
national  champion  for  the  second  successive  year  when  he 
was  only  seventeen.  Our  team  to  the  Stockholm  world 
championships  was  the  youngest  of  all,  containing  three 
players  whose  ages  were  fourteen,  fifteen  and  seventeen. 

The  Table  Tennis  Federation  of  India  functions 
through  twenty-one  regional  units  affiliated  to  it.  Besides 
fielding  teams  at  international  competitions,  supervising 
the  running  of  the  national  championships  and  arranging 
coaching  programmes  for  the  various  regions  and  zones, 
the  T.T.F. I.  has  before  it  also  the  task  of  taking  the  game 
to  the  largest  possible  number  of  the  country’s  population. 
Naturally,  this  self-imposed  task  is  expensive  in  terms  not 
only  of  hard  cash.  It  requires  the  services  of  the  highest- 
skilled  talent,  and  also  the  investment  of  much  time. 
Furthermore,  it  requires  selfless  devotion:  this  has  been 
given  ungrudgingly  by  Mr.  T.  D.  Ranga  Ramanujam, 
who  was  Organising  Director  the  World  Table  Tennis 
Championships  in  Bombay  in  !952- 

Like  all  too  many  Indian  sporting  bodies,  the  T.T.F. I. 
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has  not  yet  reached  the  happy  stage  of  financial  self- 
reliance.  At  present  its  only  source  of  income  is  affiliation 
and  registration  fees  from  affiliated  units.  But  the  sum 
this  produces  annually,  something  of  the  order  of  Rs. 
5,000,  is  barely  enough  for  normal  running  expenses. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  not  possible  for  the 
T.T.F.I.  to  pay,  for  example,  travelling  expenses  of  its 
delegates.  The  entire  secretarial  work  of  the  organisation 
is  carried  on  with  the  help  of  a  part-time  typist  who 
draws  just  Rs.  50  per  month.  The  game  is  kept  alive  and 
teams  are  fielded  at  international  competitions  through 
donations  and  government  grants.  The  coaching  pro¬ 
gramme,  as  I  have  mentioned,  is  carried  out  with  the 
generous  support  of  the  Rajkumari  Sports  Coaching 
Scheme. 

There  is  much  sacrifice,  you  will  see,  by  officials  and, 
more  important,  much  enforced  economy  where  a  little 
generosity  would,  in  the  long  run,  do  the  game  a  great 
deal  of  good.  The  history  of  sport  is  in  some  ways  a  story 
of  sacrifice  by  pioneers.  I  don’t,  of  course,  ask  for  sym¬ 
pathy  for  the  pioneers;  they  go  into  their  enterprises  with 
their  eyes  open  and  in  any  case,  the  point  is  not  relevant 
here. 

But  I  feel  that  Indians  have  demonstrated  their  apti¬ 
tude  for  the  game  of  table  tennis  strongly  enough.  They 
have  shown  that  they  are  well  fitted  and  equipped,  by 
nature,  to  bring  prestige  and  admiration  to  India  for  their 
achievements  in  the  game.  Thus  I  would  have  thought  a 
good  case  could  be  made  for  more  official  interest  in  the 
game  and,  more  important,  interest  in  terms  of  hard 
cash ! 

Table  tennis  is,  without  doubt,  the  most  popular  of  all 
indoor  sports  played  in  India.  There  is  great  enthusiasm, 
but  this  does  not  mean  that  the  enthusiasm  can  last  for 
ever  without  adequate  nourishment.  The  problem  is  to 
produce  a  steady  stream  of  champions  for  the  future — 
and  this  can  only  be  done  if  the  very  real  enthusiasm 
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existing  throughout  India  for  the  game  of  table  tennis  is 
kept  at  its  highest  level  by  official  encouragement.  Simply 
and  bluntly,  the  game  needs  more  money. 

Specifically,  the  difficulties  facing  the  T.T.F.I.  are: 

1.  Lack  of  interest  in  the  game  at  the  level  of  schools 
and  colleges.  Though,  as  we  have  seen,  seventy-five  per 
cent  of  the  game’s  players  are  students,  official  encour¬ 
agement  is  probably  weaker  in  the  schools  and  colleges 
than  anywhere  else.  Few  schools  or  colleges  have  tables 
of  their  own,  and  not  all  students  have  the  privilege  of 
using  the  facilities  of  clubs  of  which  they  (or  their 
parents)  are  not  members. 

2.  Lack  of  facilities  at  the  level  of  states  and  regions. 
No  state  or  regional  association  has  an  office  or  covered 
court  of  its  own.  This  means  that  there  are  no  adequate 
facilities  for  the  organisation  of  coaching  schools  and 
tournaments.  From  time  to  time  temporary  shamianas 
are  built  for  these  purposes  but  here,  of  course,  we  come 
again  to  the  problem  of  finance.  These  temporary  build¬ 
ings  are  not  cheap;  and  few  state  bodies  are  keen  to  run 
themselves  into  debt  in  this  way. 

3.  Lack  of  a  covered  arena.  On  the  all- India  level,  the 
T.T.F.I. ’s  biggest  problem  is  the  lack  of  a  covered  arena 
where  the  Federation  could  hold  its  national  champion¬ 
ships.  The  requirement  at  this  level  is  for  a  building  to 
accommodate  six  tables  and  two  or  three  thousand  specta¬ 
tors.  The  lack  of  a  permanent  building  of  this  sort  was 
responsible  for  the  heavy  loss  sustained  by  the  T.T.F.I. 
in  staging  the  1952  World  Championships  in  Bombay. 

Then,  the  T.T.F.I.  was  forced  to  erect  a  shamiana  for 
ten  tables  and  5,000  spectators,  which  cost  them  some¬ 
thing  of  the  order  of  Rs.  50,000.  Once  the  championships 
were  over  nothing,  in  a  sense,  was  to  be  seen  for  this 
expenditure;  had  we  had  a  permanent  building  it  would 
have  been  expensive  of  course,  but  it  would  have 
remained  to  pay  for  itself  in  the  future. 

Because  of  these  shortcomings  and  difficulties,  table 
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tennis  has  not  made  anything  like  the  progress  that  we  in 
India  might  have  hoped  and  expected.  At  the  level  of 
schools,  colleges  and  universities,  it  is  possible  for  coach¬ 
ing  and  general  training  to  be  undertaken  at  four  centres 
only — Delhi,  Bombay,  Calcutta  and  Trivandrum.  No¬ 
where  else  do  facilities  exist.  Further,  there  are  not 
enough  coaches  who  can  go  into  the  interior  to  work  at 
the  level  of  schools  and  colleges.  And,  when  coaches  are 
available,  the  hire  of  private  halls  and  auditoriums 
presents  a  financial  problem  too  big  for  most  state 
associations. 

I  paint  a  gloomy  picture,  I’m  afraid.  But  always  on  the 
credit  side  we  can  look  to  the  great  enthusiasm  for  the 
game  which  seems  to  be  abated  by  none  of  the  purely 
material  problems  facing  its  players.  Let  us,  then,  con¬ 
sider  what  needs  to  be  done. 

As  table  tennis  is  an  indoor  game,  the  scope  for  the  col¬ 
lection  of  funds  is  strictly  limited.  Accommodation  for 
spectators  depends  on  floor  space  available  in  any  given 
arena.  Furthermore,  table  tennis  is  far  from  being  a  rich 
man’s  game;  you  cannot  charge  exorbitant  sums  for 
tickets  to  watch  tournaments.  Because  of  these  two  points, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  game  can  do  little,  directly,  to  help 
itself. 

It  must  have  outside  support.  I  would  go  further,  and 
say  that  the  only  way  the  game  can  continue  to  grow  in 
India — indeed,  the  only  way  in  which  it  can  even  main¬ 
tain  its  present  level  of  progress — is  through  complete 
financial  support  from  the  government. 

The  requirements,  in  detail,  are  many.  As  I  see  it,  we 
need  a  table  in  every  school  and  college  in  India;  a 
covered  court  in  all  main  centres  of  population;  a  greater 
import  of  table  tennis  balls  (which  are  not  manufactured 
in  India);  import  of  high-quality  pimpled  rubber  for 
racket  surfaces ;  import  of  foreign  coaches  and  teams — or, 
rather,  suitable  encouragement  to  these  people  to  tour 
and  work  in  India;  grants  to  Indian  teams,  to  subsidise 
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them  for  international  competitions ;  and  coaching  schools 
in  every  centre  all  the  year  round  in  addition  to  instruc¬ 
tional  exhibition  matches  from  time  to  time. 

It’s  a  tall  order,  I  know.  The  T.T.F.I.  has  worked  out 
an  elaborate  scheme  covering  the  remaining  part  of  the 
second  five-year  plan  period,  which  expires  in  1961.  Yet 
this  plan  constitutes,  necessarily,  only  the  bare  bones  of 
the  true  project — the  basic  minimum  requirement  with¬ 
out  which  no  headway  is  possible  in  any  branch  of  the 
sport. 

The  actual  results  we  are  to  achieve  depend,  however, 
on  other  considerations.  On  the  human  element — the 
sportsman  himself.  Yet  in  table  tennis,  as  in  every  other 
branch  of  Indian  sport,  I  am  confident  of  the  reaction 
and  behaviour  of  the  sportsman.  He  plays  as  well  as  he 
can,  then,  when  his  active  playing  days  are  over,  turns 
back  to  give  something  to  the  game  from  which  he  has 
been  able  to  take  so  much. 

Of  table  tennis,  at  least,  it  can  be  said  that  the  Indian 
champion  is  not  known  who  has  grudged  his  time  or 
services  to  the  game  which  he  has  enjoyed  playing  with 
distinction  in  the  years  of  his  youth. 

It  was  my  privilege  that  the  climax,  if  I  may  so  call  it, 
of  the  career  of  the  T.T.F.I.  to  date  came  at  a  time  when 
I  was  the  Federation’s  President.  This  was  the  holding,  in 
Bombay,  of  the  nineteenth  World  Table  Tennis  Cham¬ 
pionships  in  February  1952.  The  event  was  the  first  of 
world-wide  scope  ever  to  be  held  in  the  East. 

Though  we  had  no  experience  of  such  things,  it  was 
widely  felt  that  India,  in  terms  both  of  hospitality  and 
efficient  organisation,  did  very  well  for  her  visitors.  There 
was  much  praise  showered  upon  us  when  the  tournament 
was  over,  not  least  from  the  Sports  Ministry  in  Moscow. 
These  championships,  the  success  of  which  obviously 
meant  so  much  to  us,  were  inaugurated  by  the  then 
Indian  Health  Minister,  Rajkumari  Amrit  Kaur,  who 
has  also  been  President  of  the  T.T.F.I. 
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Apart  from  Rajkumari  Amrit  Kaur  and  myself,  others 
to  have  filled  the  post  are  the  Yuvarajah  of  Pithapuram, 
the  Maharaja  of  Patiala  (yes — every  sport  enjoyed  his 
devoted  interest),  the  Maharaja  of  Cossimbazaar,  Rajah- 
kumar  of  Pithapuram,  Raja  Saheb  of  Vizianagram  and 
Mr.  Pankaj  Gupta. 

Already  I  have  told  you  that  the  Indian  Table  Tennis 
Association,  in  the  old  days  when  it  was  based  on  Lon¬ 
don,  competed  in  nine  of  the  twelve  world  champion¬ 
ships  held  between  1927  and  1938.  But  the  first  Indian 
team  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  to  leave  our  shores 
went,  in  1939,  to  Cairo.  Since  then  Indian  teams  have 
participated  regularly  in  the  major  events  of  the  table 
tennis  world  .  .  .  Budapest  1950,  Vienna  1951,  Bombay 
1952,  Wembley  1954,  Tokyo  1955,  Stockholm  1957. 

Our  players  made  extensive  tours  on  the  continent  and 
in  the  United  States  in  1950  and  1951;  among  those 
players  who  earned  high  reputations  were  K.  Nagaraj, 
K.  Jayant,  Miss  Sultana  and  Jayant  Vora.  Indian  teams, 
after  a  Far  Eastern  tour  in  late  1950,  have  competed  in 
each  successive  Asian  Championship  .  .  .  Singapore  1952, 
Tokyo  1953,  Singapore  1955,  Manila  1957. 

Despite  the  need  I  have  described  for  more  coaching 
and  exhibition  tours  by  leading  players,  I  have  to  admit 
that  we  have  been  in  many  ways  fortunate  in  our 
visitors.  The  following  list  of  world-ranking  players  who 
have  travelled  in  exhibition  and  Test  matches  in  India 
will  gave  some  idea  of  the  scope  of  the  talent  which  has 
from  time  to  time  been  available  to  us.  We  have  watched 
and  I  hope,  learned  from  these  players.  We  would  like  to 
see  more  of  them,  and  of  others  like  them ! 

1938  Barna,  Bellack 

1939  Szabadas,  Kelen 

1940  Aronson,  Steele 

1 94 1 -2  Merrett,  Moreton,  Stanley 

1947  Vana,  Andreades 

1 949  Barna,  Bergmann 
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1951  Leach,  Haguenaeur 

1952  Leach,  Bergmann 

1953  Sih  Su  Chu,  Chung  Chin  Shing 

1954  Andreades,  Tereba 

1955  Sido,  Koczian,  Loh  Hen  Chew, 

Pan  Wang  Ho 

A  last  word  on  the  T.T.F.I.  Twenty-one  regional  Asso¬ 
ciations  are  affiliated,  including,  strangely  enough,  Cey¬ 
lon,  who  play,  at  their  own  request  and  by  arrangement 
with  the  International  T.T.  Federation,  as  a  regional 
unit.  The  complete  list  of  associations  is :  Ajmer,  Andhra, 
Assam,  Bengal,  Bihar,  Bombay,  Ceylon,  Delhi,  Gujerat, 
Holkar,  Hyderabad,  Kerala,  Madhya-Pradesh,  Madras, 
Maharashtra,  Mysore,  Punjab,  Rajasthan,  Railways, 
Uttar-Pradesh,  Vidharba. 

Our  patrons  include  the  Maharaja  of  Pithapuram, 
H.H.  the  Maharaja  of  Patiala,  H.H.  the  Maharaja 
Pratap  Singhji  Gaekwar,  the  Raja  Saheb  of  Vizianagram 
and  the  Rajahkumari  of  Pithapuram.  If,  as  I  have  sug¬ 
gested,  we  sometimes  lack  official  encouragement  in  a 
tangible  and  practical  form,  this  is  certainly  not  the  fault 
of  our  patron  in  chief,  Dr.  Rajendra  Prasad,  the  President 
of  the  Republic  of  India. 

That  he  should  hold  this  office  is  the  highest  honour  to 
the  T.T.F.I.— and  a  source  of  inspiration  for  the  future  to 
all  who  work  for  table  tennis  in  India. 
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KING  OF  SPORT— SPORT  OF  KINGS. 
POLO— HORSE  RAGING— STUDS  IN  INDIA 

However  parlous  may  be  India’s  posidon  in  certain  of 
the  world’s  sports,  there  can  be  no  doubt  where  she  stands 
in  Polo.  In  this  game,  if  no  other,  traditionally,  and  in 
fact,  she  leads  the  world. 

She  has  produced  many  brilliant  players  of  the  game 
— particularly  in  a  famous  series  of  teams  from  Jaipur — 
who  have  contributed  in  vast  measure  to  Indian  sporting 
prestige.  Jodhpur,  Patiala,  Kashmir  and  Bhopal  are 
names  which  will  forever  bring  a  light  into  the  eye  of  the 
polo  enthusiast;  but  greater  than  these  is  Rajasthan, 
truly  the  cradle  of  the  game  in  India,  and  in  particular 
Jaipur. 

The  Maharaja  of  Jaipur  is  himself  a  “great”  polo 
player  and  a  greater  patron  of  the  game,  besides  being 
the  acknowledged  expert  on  its  history  and  one  of  the 
leading  lights  behind  the  effort  to  revive  its  former 
glories. 

Polo,  in  fact,  can  be  called  almost  an  indigenous  game 
of  India.  There  is  evidence  to  suggest  that  our  ancestors 
have  been  playing  it  for  many  centuries  and,  wherever 
polo  may  be  deemed  to  have  originated,  it  is  now  widely 
accepted  as  being  essentially  Indian.  It  is  an  historical 
fact  that  polo  was  played  as  a  sport  in  the  mountain  fast¬ 
nesses  of  Gilgit,  Chitral  and  Manipur. 

It  appears  to  have  been  a  favourite  pastime  of  the 
Moghul  Emperors,  who  are  depicted  in  old  paintings  en¬ 
gaged  on  the  polo  field.  At  this  time  the  game  was  known 

as  Chaugan.  Emperor  Akbar  popularised  polo  in  Agra, 
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which  was  then  the  capital;  Akbar  was  the  first  of  the 
Moghuls  to  introduce  and  clarify  the  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  of  the  game. 

Polo,  it  will  be  seen,  is  very  much  a  tradition  in  India. 
Nevertheless,  as  with  so  many  other  games,  we  are  in¬ 
debted  to  the  British  Army  for  pioneering  the  modern 
version.  Polo  as  we  know  it  today  seems  to  have  been 
introduced  in  the  1870’s  of  the  last  century  by  officers 
of  a  British  cavalry  regiment  stationed  in  India.  The 
game,  then,  was  played  only  on  small  ponies,  as  a  result 
of  which  the  standard,  in  terms  of  speed  and  spectacular 
quality,  was  not  high.  After  the  First  World  War,  how¬ 
ever,  international  rules  were  framed  and  accepted  by  all 
countries  playing  the  game.  These  rules  served  to  make 
uniform  the  polo  being  played  in  many  corners  of  the 
world  and  they  also  served  to  improve  the  game. 

The  Indian  Polo  Association  was  formed  in  1892  at  a 
time  when  there  were  many  clubs,  patronised  by  the 
Ruling  Princes,  containing  players  whose  names  became 
familiar  wherever  the  game  was  played.  Among  the  most 
prominent  teams  were  those  of  Alwar,  Bhopal,  Bikaner, 
Jaipur,  Hyderabad,  Patiala,  Jodhpur,  Kishangarh  and 
Kashmir;  and  among  the  regiments  of  British  and  Indian 
cavalry,  the  1 7/2 1st  Lancers,  the  10th  Hussars,  the  15th 
Lancers,  the  Central  India  Horse  and  the  P.A.V.O. 
Cavalry. 

It  was  largely  due  to  the  generous  support  of  the 
Maharaja  class  that  the  game  gained  so  much  in  popu¬ 
larity.  During  its  heyday,  indeed,  polo  was  known  as  the 
“game  of  the  Princes.” 

In  the  early  years  of  this  century  the  greatest  contribu¬ 
tion  towards  raising  the  standard  of  the  game  came  from 
the  Rajputs  and  Sikhs.  Superb  horsemen,  the  members  of 
their  teams  were  also  noted  for  the  excellent  of  their  stick- 
work  and  general  technique. 

The  climax  may  be  said  to  have  been  reached  in  the 
’thirties.  It  was  in  1933  that  the  famous  Jaipur  team 
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established  a  record — surely  unique  and  invincible — by 
winning  all  the  open  tournaments  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
Furthermore,  Jaipur  won  the  India  Championship  in 
every  year  from  1930  to  1938,  their  run  of  success  being 
stopped  only  when  the  Championship  was  discontinued. 

The  Second  World  War,  whatever  may  have  been  its 
effect  on  other  sports,  brought  polo  almost  to  a  standstill. 
And,  after  those  years  during  which  the  players  had  been 
getting  older  and  staler  and  during  which  hardly  any 
youngsters  had  been  coming  into  the  game,  there  was  a 
further  snag  to  be  faced. 

The  mechanisation  of  the  cavalry  regiments  made  it 
almost  impossible  for  the  great  majority  of  their  officers 
to  go  on  playing  polo — which  is,  after  all,  not  the  cheapest 
of  sports.  There  were  even  more  difficulties  ahead.  The 
political  changes  which  took  place  in  India  in  the  years 
following  the  war  meant  that  most  of  the  Princes  were  no 
longer  in  a  position  to  lend  to  polo  their  generous  support 
and  patronage  of  the  past. 

So,  it  will  be  seen,  the  responsibility  of  reviving  and 
maintaining  polo  fell  almost  exclusively  on  the  Indian  Polo 
Association.  Under  the  Patronage-in-Chief  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  India,  the  Indian  Polo  Association  has  the  Maha¬ 
raja  of  Jaipur  as  President,  and  the  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  Indian  Army  as  Vice-President.  The  governing 
body  of  the  I.P.A.  is  called  the  Committee  of  Stewards. 

In  order  to  make  the  I.P.A.’s  job  of  control  that  much 
the  easier,  the  country  has  been  divided  into  various  zones ; 
each  is  under  the  nominal  control  of  a  steward,  whose  job 
it  is  to  ensure  the  progress  of  the  game  in  his  zone.  The 
Indian  Army  counts  as  a  “zone”  by  itself. 

The  famous  Rajputana  Polo  Club,  which  was  formed 
in  1901  with  the  support  of  the  various  rulers  of  Raj¬ 
putana,  was  renamed  the  Rajasthan  Polo  Club  upon  the 
formation  of  Greater  Rajasthan  in  1949.  Two  members 
of  the  club,  the  Maharaja  Prem  Singh  and  the  Maharaja 
Zabarsingh,  have  recently  been  spending  a  year  on  a 
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coaching  contract  in  the  Dominican  Republic  in  South 
America.  The  reported  success  of  their  mission  is  certainly 
very  promising,  for  it  suggests  that,  if  the  game  has  tem¬ 
porarily  contracted  in  India,  it  is  at  least  growing  else¬ 
where.  The  active  interest  in  polo  shown  by  the  Duke  of 
Edinburgh,  whose  recent  visit  to  India  was  a  great  success, 
is  also  encouraging  to  lovers  of  the  game. 

Already  I  have  told  you  of  the  unique  position  in  polo 
enjoyed  by  the  State  of  Rajasthan  and,  in  particular,  by 
Jaipur — undoubtedly  the  centre  of  the  game  in  the  years 
since  the  war.  Even  during  the  war  the  men  of  Jaipur,  so 
keen  were  they,  managed  to  get  their  game  of  polo  by 
raising  “scratch”  sides;  now  they  have  the  advantage  over 
the  rest  of  India  that  the  6ist  Cavalry,  the  only  mounted 
regiment  remaining  in  India,  is  stationed  in  the  area. 

In  1957  India,  for  the  first  time,  sent  a  national  team 
abroad — to  take  part  in  the  World  Championships  at 
Deauville  in  France.  Our  players  (Capt.  Kishen  Singh, 
Kr.  Bijey  Singh,  Rao  Raja  Hanut  Singh  and  the  Maha¬ 
raja  of  Jaipur)  met  teams  comprised  of  the  world’s 
greatest  players,  from  Argentina,  America,  Spain,  France, 
England  and  Mexico.  With  a  combination  of  horseman¬ 
ship  and  stick- work  which  thrilled  all  that  saw  them, 
India  beat  all  comers  and  won  the  championship. 

This,  then,  is  an  encouraging  note  for  the  future,  and 
one  can  only  hope  that  India  herself  will  soon  have  the 
opportunity  to  stage  the  World  Championship.  It  would, 
I  am  sure,  be  a  pleasure  for  all  concerned  for  the  world’s 
best  polo  players  to  meet  in  the  true  home  of  the  game. 

HORSE  RACING 

Maintaining  the  theme  of  the  horse  in  sport,  from  polo 
one  can  lead  conveniently  on  to  horse  racing,  that  “sport 
of  kings.”  My  own  interest  in  the  turf,  I  should  say  at 
once,  is  strictly  social,  for  I  don’t  bet.  However,  I  am 
realist  enough  to  see  that  the  sport  cannot  prosper  without 
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the  percentage  it  takes  from  the  totaliser.  Happily,  the 
strongly  puritanical  elements  in  the  Government  of  India 
have  also  recognised  this  fact,  unpalatable  as  no  doubt  it 
must  be  to  them. 

Thus,  despite  restrictions  imposed  by  a  shortage  of 
foreign  exchange,  the  sport  is  active  and  popular  in  Bom¬ 
bay,  Poona,  Calcutta  and  Madras — the  main  racing 
centres  in  independent  India. 

Horse  racing  in  Britain,  down  the  years,  has  been 
undoubtedly  stimulated  by  the  interest  of  Royalty;  in  the 
same  way  we  in  India — not  for  the  first  time — are  in¬ 
debted  to  the  British  Army  for  bringing  the  sport  to  us.  In 
the  leisurely  old  days  when  the  cavalry  regiment  enjoyed 
a  greater  prestige  than  it  does  now,  when  there  was  less 
smoke  and  dust,  less  of  the  hustle  and  bustle  of  modern 
industrialised  life,  the  young  bloods  of  the  Army  found 
racing  one  answer  to  their  search  for  excitement.  It  was  a 
very  good  answer,  too,  for  besides  satisfying  the  urge  of 
the  gambler  it  also  improved  the  equestrian  art. 

But  horse  racing  in  India  has  come  a  long  way  since  the 
days  when  a  race  was  a  private  matter  involving  a  few 
cavalry  horses  on  a  course  marked  only  by  two  flags. 

When  first  the  sport  began  to  be  organised  the  horses 
used  for  racing  purposes  were  country-breds  and  Arabs. 
And,  as  much  as  two  hundred  years  ago,  it  is  recorded 
that  enjoyment  was  to  be  had  from  animals  imported 
from  such  improbable  places  as  New  South  Wales  and  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Our  racing  ancestors,  incidentally, 
seem  to  have  been  more  sun-shy — perhaps  less  hardy — 
than  ourselves.  Their  racing  hours  were  generally  from 
seven  until  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning. 

The  Royal  Western  India  Turf  Club,  founded  in  1800, 
now  controls  the  racecourses  at  Mahaluxmi  (Bombay)  and 
Poona,  besides  organising  annual  auction  sales  of  Indian 
young-stock.  From  1828  to  1882  the  old  Byculla  Club  of 
Bombay  was  the  principal  venue  for  horse  racing  in  that 
city,  and  the  balcony  of  this  once-famous  club  was  by 
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tradition  used  as  the  members’  grandstand.  This  link  with 
history  was,  however,  shattered  when  India  attained  inde¬ 
pendence  in  1947,  for  this  date  marks  the  end  of  the 
Byculla  Club. 

Though  racing  is,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  known 
as  the  “sport  of  kings,”  and  although  it  has  frequently 
enjoyed  the  patronage  of  those  in  high  places,  it  is  as  truly 
democratic  as  any  sport.  In  this  connection,  I  should  like 
to  quote  a  passage,  which  I  find  amusingly  quaint,  from 
the  memoirs  of  Lady  Falkland,  wife  of  the  then  Governor 
of  Bombay.  Writing  in  1848,  she  remarks : 

“The  races  at  Bombay  take  place  in  the  afternoon.  If  it 
is  sure  not  to  rain,  it  is  certain  to  be  very  hot.  It  is  a  pretty 
gay  sight.  All  the  natives  go,  and  there  is  such  a  strange 
mixture  of  people.  You  may  see  in  the  crowd  a  Bombay 
European  exquisite  by  the  side  of  a  dirty  fakir.  Here  a 
group  of  Parsis — there  a  Jew,  and  there  are  Hindus  of  all 
castes,  Musalmans,  people  from  Scinde,  Portuguese, 
English  sailors,  Chinese  with  long  tails,  native  soldiers  and 
Armenians.” 

Over  the  years  the  democratic  quality  of  racing  has 
hardly  changed.  Despite  political  agitation,  civil  strife  and 
industrial  troubles,  the  crowds  are  still  as  cosmopolitan 
and  representative  as  they  were  in  Lady  Falkland’s  day. 

It  was  in  1883  that  Mahaluxmi  took  over  the  racing 
power  in  Bombay  from  Byculla.  From  a  dreary,  marshy 
site  the  Mahaluxmi  course  has  developed  into  as  pictur¬ 
esque  a  spot  as  one  could  hope  to  find  anywhere. 

Bombay,  as  the  centre  of  racing,  rightly  gave  the  lead 
to  the  rest  of  India  in  encouraging  our  own  native  blood¬ 
stock  industry.  The  days  when  successful  horses  were 
English,  Australian,  and  Arab,  when  our  home-bred 
animals  had  little  chance  to  shine,  are  something  of  the 
past. 

During  the  British  regime  in  India  racing  was  regarded 
as  a  sport  rather  than  an  industry,  and  so  was  taxed  only 
nominally.  In  recent  years,  however,  the  State  Government 
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has  levied  very  high  taxes  on  racing  and  has,  in  the 
process,  practically  crippled  the  resources  of  the  Royal 
Western  India  Turf  Club.  Now,  happily,  there  has  been 
a  reversal  of  this  policy,  and  racing  is  again  looking  up. 
Better  late  than  never ! 

From  1914  to  1930  racing  in  Western  India  was  at  its 
zenith.  With  lavish  owners  such  as  the  late  Mathurdas 
Goculdas,  the  late  Mr.  Gordhandas  Khatau,  the  late  Mr. 
Ali  Bin  Talib,  the  late  General  Obaidullah  Khan  of 
Bhopal  and  the  late  Maharaja  of  Kolapur,  Bombay  racing 
was  in  good  hands.  It  is  to  such  patrons  as  these  that  we 
owe  the  presence  of  top-class  horses,  famous  English  and 
Australian  jockeys  and  foreign  trainers. 

Probably  no  horse  has  possessed  quite  the  glamour  of 
Orange  William,  the  undoubted  king  of  the  Indian  turf 
from  19 1 9-1925.  This  chestnut  English  gelding  won  the 
principal  races  in  Bombay,  Calcutta,  Poona  and  Ceylon. 
The  animal  was  a  great  box-office  attraction,  and  served 
to  swell  the  coffers  of  every  turf  club  under  whose  rules  he 
raced. 

India  can  claim  to  have  inculcated  a  love  of  racing  in 
personalities  of  the  calibre  of  the  late  H.H.  the  Aga  Khan, 
the  late  Maharaja  of  Rajpipla  and  Sir  Victor  Sassoon, 
each  of  which  has  enjoyed  also  the  triumph  of  winning 
the  Derby,  the  famous  annual  race  at  Epsom  in  England. 
Sir  Victor,  indeed,  tasted  this  ultimate  victory  in  1958 
with  his  horse  Hard  Ridden. 

For  many  years  it  was  Sir  Victor  Sassoon  who  dictated 
the  policy  of  the  R.W.I.T.C.,  Bombay-Poona,  and  he 
was  responsible  for  the  club’s  relentless  war  against 
“doping.”  Since  Sir  Victor  left  India,  the  belief  that 
racing  is  no  more  than  legalised  larceny  is  once  again 
returning.  One  can  only  hope  that  another  man  of  similar 
strength  of  will  may  come  along  to  clear  the  crooks  from 
our  race-tracks. 

Fillies  have  an  excellent  record  in  the  classic  Indian 
races.  The  Maharaja  Partab  Singh  of  Baroda  bought,  for 
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only  a  few  thousand  rupees,  a  horse  called  Princess 
Beautiful;  and,  under  the  capable  hands  of  Edgar  Britt, 
a  splendid  Australian-born  jockey  who  is  currently  riding 
in  England,  she  cantered  home  in  the  Indian  Derby  in  its 
inaugural  year.  Other  famous  horses  were  Chakori — who 
won  the  Oaks,  Derby  and  St.  Leger  in  1946 — Mahraj 
Koomari  (St.  Leger,  1952),  and  Sunny  Downs,  who  won 
the  1,000  Guineas,  the  Oaks  and  the  St.  Leger  and  was 
runner-up  in  the  Derby  all  in  the  season  I957-58-  AI1 
these  fillies  were  bred  at  the  famous  Bhopal  Stud,  which 
has  produced  eight  winners  of  fourteen  classics  in  twelve 
years. 

Yet  the  greatest  Indian-bred  filly  of  all  time  was,  I  am 
sure,  Pier  Majesty,  who  was  unlucky  enough  to  meet  with 
an  accident  in  the  Derby  in  1946-47,  which  meant  she  fin¬ 
ished  a  close  second  to  Beucephalus;  only  this  prevented 
a  grand  slam  of  the  Indian  turf  in  that  memorable  season. 
Probably  the  most  impressive  colt  was  the  1949  Derby 
winner,  Balam,  who  won  the  Eclipse  Stakes  twice  and  also 
several  of  the  Calcutta  “plums”  open  to  imported  horses. 

Among  Arab  horses,  the  late  Mr.  R.  PI.  Gahagan’s 
Collingwood  comes  first  to  mind.  One  of  the  most  splen¬ 
did  beasts  of  recent  years,  Collingwood,  with  9-12  in  the 
saddle,  won  the  Governor’s  Cup  at  Poona  up  to  the  fet¬ 
locks  in  mud  on  a  horrid  afternoon.  Other  Arab  horses  we 
shall  not  quickly  forget  are  Al  Hamil,  Ala  Mahalak, 
Seventh  Heaven,  Firpo,  Four  Aces,  Mickey  Mouse, 
Hikmat  Pasha,  Wavell,  Jahan  Ara,  Purity  and  Singer. 

The  names  of  many  great  personalities  of  the  turf  are 
perpetuated  by  cups  and  plates ;  and,  of  these,  one  of  the 
most  popular  is  the  General  Obaidullah  Khan  Memorial 
Gold  Cup,  reserved  for  Indian-breds.  The  race  is  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  memory  of  a  fine  soldier  and  Prince  of 
Bhopal  who  died  in  1924.  The  gold  cup  was  presented 
by  his  sons,  the  Nawabzada  Fakhrul  Mulk  and  Nawab- 
zada  Yemin-ul-Mulk  of  Bhopal. 

The  second  of  the  three  sons  of  the  “Veiled  Begum”  of 
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Bhopal  (a  cultured  lady  who  excelled  in  riding  and 
shooting),  General  Nawab  Obaidullah  Khan  was  also  an 
outstanding  polo  player.  But  while  on  the  Viceroy’s  staff 
at  Calcutta  the  General  strained  his  heart  and  had  to 
retire  from  the  game  at  the  early  age  of  34,  on  his  doctor’s 
orders.  His  love  for  horses  remained,  and  so  he  turned  to 
racing. 

Starting  in  1912,  he  raced  a  small  string  and  was  suffi¬ 
ciently  successful  to  make  his  presence  felt  in  up-country 
meets.  A  year  later  he  bought  a  few  Arabs,  stabling  them 
with  the  Australian  trainer  Dicky  Bence,  who  had  Arthur 
Bowley  as  his  top  rider.  The  General  met  with  immediate 
success,  and  soon  his  light  blue  and  gold  silks  were  becom¬ 
ing  famous  at  Poona.  He  won  the  Governor’s  Cup  and  the 
Turf  Club  Cup  with  the  great-hearted  Arabs  Purity  and 
Singer.  His  Irish  gelding  Kiltoi,  sired  by  Santoi,  won  the 
Aga  Khan’s  Cup,  and  was  a  firm  favourite  for  the  Cal¬ 
cutta  classics. 

A  big  black  stayer,  with  great  strides  and  tremendous 
finishing  power,  Kiltoi  won  the  first  wartime  Viceroy’s 
Cup  on  Boxing  Day  1914  and  also  went  on  to  take  the 
Carmichael  Cup.  Honesty  and  gameness  were  Kiltoi’s 
main  characteristics  and,  when  he  failed  to  repeat  his 
success  in  the  Viceroy’s  Cup  in  the  next  season,  the 
General  promptly  wired  Bence  to  dispense  with  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  Bowley  and  engage  Ruiz  to  ride  the  animal  in  the 
Governor’s  Cup,  a  handicap  race  run  over  the  same  dis¬ 
tance  as  the  Viceroy’s  Cup. 

Although  carrying  9-8,  Kiltoi  romped  home  and,  after 
an  inquiry,  the  Stewards  withdrew  Bowley’s  licence.  Ruiz, 
who  reckoned  that  the  “Black  Wonder”  was  one  of  the 
best  stayers  he  had  ever  ridden,  steered  Kiltoi  to  victory  in 
the  Viceroy’s  Cup  in  1916  and  the  Aga  Khan’s  Cup  at 
Poona. 

The  General  quit  racing  in  1918,  and  presented  his 
entire  establishment  to  the  Government  to  help  the  war 
effort.  But  Lord  Chelmsford  graciously  returned  Kiltoi 
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with  a  pension  for  life,  and  this  great  horse  was  able  to 
while  away  its  “old  age”  in  comfort  at  Bhopal.  Other 
famous  horses  which  won  in  the  General’s  colours  were 
Earl,  an  Arab  which  went  to  the  United  States,  and  Miss 
Evens,  who  was  retired  to  stud  in  England  after  a  notable 
career. 

As  a  great  friend  of  the  family,  the  late  Aga  Khan  gave 
the  Nawabzadas  much  good  advice  when  they  decided  to 
follow  in  their  father’s  footsteps.  He  sold  them  two  of  his 
best  colts,  Mas  d’Antibes  and  Zuyder  Zee,  both  sired  by 
the  Irish  horse  Zionist.  Trained  by  C.  H.  Northmore  and 
ridden  by  Ray  Wilson,  Mas  d’Antibes  won  the  Viceroy’s 
Cup  in  Calcutta,  while  Zuyder  Zee  failed  to  take  the 
King’s  Cup.  Play  On  beat  Mas  d’Antibes  by  the  shortest 
of  short  heads  in  the  Eclipse  Stakes — at  that  time  the 
“Blue  Riband”  of  the  turf,  carrying  a  stake  of  Rs. 75,000. 
This  was  in  1936  and,  in  the  following  year,  Mas 
d’Antibes  was  beaten  by  Heritage  in  the  same  race. 

Zuyder  Zee  quickly  established  himself  as  one  of  the 
best  milers  to  race  in  India  and  both  the  Aga  Khan  and 
Prince  Aly  Khan,  who  saw  him  at  his  winning  best,  were 
certain  that  the  colt  would  have  done  well  in  the  English 
and  Irish  classics.  Zuyder  Zee  and  Mas  d’Antibes  also 
have  served  the  Bhopal  Stud  well;  the  crack  filly  Chakori 
was  by  Zuyder  Zee  out  of  Barbara  IV. 

Calcutta,  the  old  capital  of  India,  was  given  its  first 
official  course  at  Ellenborough  (near  Fort  William)  when 
the  Bengal  Jockey  Club  was  founded  in  1803,  and  it  was 
about  this  time  that  regular  race  meetings  were  estab¬ 
lished.  The  Viceroy’s  Cup,  one  of  Calcutta’s  most  famous 
races,  was  inaugurated  about  1857,  but  lapsed  until  1869 
when  the  then  Viceroy,  Lord  Mayo,  presented  a  piece  of 
plate  worth  Rs.  1,000.  It  is  on  record  that  the  first  Cal¬ 
cutta  Derby,  over  two  miles,  was  run  in  1845  and  all  five 
horses  involved  were  mounted  by  professional  European 
jockeys. 

The  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  marked  a  turning  point 
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in  Indian  racing,  because  it  meant  that  the  importation 
of  English  and  foreign  thoroughbreds  showed  a  marked 
increase.  The  war  brought  a  slump  from  1914  to  1920, 
and  the  restriction  on  imports  caused  by  the  present 
foreign  exchange  position  means  that  history  is  unfortun¬ 
ately  repeating  itself. 

Until  1938  the  most  valuable  event  in  Calcutta  was  the 
King-Emperor’s  Cup,  run  over  a  mile.  A  terms  race  for 
horses  in  Class  I,  its  stakes  were  Rs. 60,000  and  the  Cup 
itself  was  worth  £105. 

Of  the  many  Bombay  owners  who  have  also  played  an 
important  part  on  the  Calcutta  turf,  Mr.  R.  S.  S.  stands 
out,  for  he  won  the  King-Emperor’s  Cup  in  1915,  1916 
and  1917 — with  Bachelor’s  Wedding,  Silver  Balm  (a 
mare)  and  Magyar.  Orange  William  held  the  speed 
record  of  1  min.  38  2/5  secs,  for  the  King’s  Cup  for 
seventeen  years,  but  at  last  lost  it  to  Baqlava.  This  won¬ 
derful  grey  won  the  trophy  three  years  in  succession  for 
Mr.  G.  N.  Musry,  another  Bombay  owner.  Baqlava  also 
won  the  Eclipse  Stakes — on  three  legs ! 

Lord  William  Beresford,  a  great  sportsman  of  his  day, 
enjoyed  the  distinction  of  winning  the  Viceroy’s  Cup,  over 
if  miles,  with  Myall  King  in  1887,  1888  and  1890.  This 
fine  record  was  later  surpassed  by  Mr.  Apcar’s  Mayfowl, 
who  took  the  Cup  in  1910,  19 11,  1912  and  1913. 

The  Indian  turf  knew  one  of  its  more  peculiar  sensa¬ 
tions  in  1915,  when  Bachelor’s  Wedding  won  the  Viceroy’s 
Cup  from  his  stablemate  Magyar.  Bachelor’s  Wedding,  at 
100  to  1  against,  had  been  sent  out  as  a  pacemaker  for 
Magyar,  and  Ruiz,  the  rider,  was  reported  to  the  Stewards 
for  disobeying  instructions!  Needless  to  say,  the  Stewards 
took  no  action  against  the  winning  jockey. 

The  best-class  horse  ever  imported  into  India  was 
almost  certainly  Dark  Legend,  who  had  run  third  in  the 
1917  English  Derby.  The  late  Maharaja  of  Jodhpur,  who 
had  paid  a  steep  price  for  the  animal,  first  raced  it  at 
Poona,  but  on  the  Maharaja’s  death  Dark  Legend  was 
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bought  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Galstaun.  After  winning  both  the 
Viceroy’s  Gup  and  the  King’s  Gup,  Dark  Legend  went  to 
France  as  a  stallion.  He  became  the  sire  of  Rosy  Legend 
who  bred  Dante,  a  Derby  winner,  and  Sayajirao,  the 
28,000  guineas  colt  who  won  the  Doncaster  St.  Leger  for 
the  Gaekwar  Partab  Singh  of  Baroda  under  the  handling 
of  Edgar  Britt. 

What  importance  Madras  enjoys  as  a  racing  centre 
stems  from  the  enthusiasm  of  Lord  Willingdon,  who  did 
much  to  help  the  sport  when  he  was  Governor  there. 
Under  the  guidance  of  the  Madras  Race  Club  the  Guindy 
course  has  made  impressive  progress  and  has  now  insti¬ 
tuted  well-endowed  classics  for  Indian-breds. 

With  the  partition  of  India  some  of  the  best  land  for 
the  breeding  of  champions  in  the  Punjab  passed  over  to 
Pakistan.  Yet  India  still  has  many  successful  owner- 
breeders  like  H.H.  the  Maharajadhiraj  of  Jammu  and 
Kashmir,  the  Maharaja  George  Scindia  of  Gwalior,  Mr. 
Badridas  Daga,  Mr.  P.  Davis  and  Mr.  Fadi  Wadia,  the 
latter  an  expert  in  artificial  feeding  and  the  proprietor  of 
the  Yeravada  Stud  in  Poona.  Indian  studs  have  made 
great  strides  in  recent  times,  and  the  quality  of  the  livestock 
they  produce  compares  favourably  with  that  of  imported 
stock.  The  only  difficulty  encountered  at  the  moment  is 
the  smallness  of  the  output  due  to  the  ban  on  the  import 
of  stallions  and  broodmares. 

However,  despite  its  trials  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
breeding  industry  is  playing  an  important  part  in  the 
economy  of  the  country.  More — it  is  contributing  to  a 
sport  of  the  people  and  giving  Indians  understandable  and 
justifiable  pleasure  in  the  success  of  home-bred  animals. 


CHAPTER  XIV 


COVERED  COURTS  AND  VILLAGE  POOLS. 
MINOR  SPORTS— INDIGENOUS  GAMES 

There  are  few  games  or  sports  which  have  not  been 
played,  at  one  time  or  another,  within  the  borders  of  our 
vast  land  of  India.  Yet  so  far  I  have  managed  to  deal  in 
detail  with  only  half  a  dozen  or  so  of  our  leading  recrea¬ 
tions;  now,  therefore,  comes  the  task  of  dealing  with  the 
“loose  ends.” 

Inevitably  in  a  work  of  this  sort  some  sports  must  re¬ 
ceive  less  attention  than  they  deserve,  for  Indian  sporting 
activity  has  been  so  prolific  that  one  could  well  write  a 
book  on  each  individual  aspect.  So  let  me  here  apologise 
in  advance  to  anyone  whose  favourite  sport  has  been  left 
out  of  my  consideration. 

In  this  chapter  I  have  set  myself  the  task  of  dealing,  in 
brief,  with  several  sports  which — though  they  do  not  enjoy 
the  following  of  hockey,  cricket  or  athletics — are  never¬ 
theless  well  supported  in  India. 

BADMINTON 

Badminton  was  first  played  in  India,  by  British  Army 
officers,  as  long  ago  as  1870,  and  an  attempt  to  frame 
definite  rules  of  the  game  was  made  seven  years  later  in 
Karachi.  Yet  India  played  little  or  no  part  in  the  organ¬ 
isation  and  control  of  this  delightful  game  until  the  years 
following  the  Second  World  War.  Only  in  1947  did  India 
begin  to  take  seriously  the  famous  indoor  pastime  of  the 
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Duke  of  Beaufort  once  known  as  “battledore  and  shuttle¬ 
cock.” 

It  was  in  1947  that  the  decision  was  taken  to  send 
Devinder  Mohan  and  Prakash  Nath  to  the  All-England 
Championships.  Though  both  men  were  Indian  National 
champions,  I  imagine  that  few  people  inside  or  outside 
India  expected  them  to  do  half  as  well  as  they  did.  Nath 
and  Mohan  (the  reigning  Indian  ace)  were  drawn  in  the 
same  half,  and  they  qualified  to  meet  one  another  in  the 
quarter  finals  of  the  men’s  singles.  One  stood  down  in 
favour  of  the  other,  who  ended  as  the  losing  finalist. 

Mohan  and  Nath  also  were  runners-up  in  the  paired 
event  of  the  competition,  which  was  dominated  by  the 
Danish  players — Paul  Holm,  Tage  Masden  and  Mrs. 
Tony  Ahm.  The  British  press  poured  praise  upon  the 
Indians.  The  unassuming  Nath  and  Mohan,  whose  strong¬ 
est  point  was  a  steep  and  fiery  smash,  gave  credit  for  their 
comparative  success  to  their  garu  (master),  George  Lewis. 

Lewis,  the  Indian  national  champion  from  1936  to 
1 939,  was  a  tactical  genius  who  has  rarely  been  surpassed 
for  the  subtlety  of  his  stroke-play.  Writing  of  the  perfor¬ 
mances  of  Nath  and  Mohan,  and  accepting  the  inference 
of  the  quality  of  Indian  coaching,  certain  British  critics 
declared  that  India  would  shortly  be  in  a  position  to 
dominate  world  badminton. 

The  prophecy  sparked  off  a  heated  controversy  in 
which  the  Malayans — for  long  among  the  world’s  best 
players — announced  that  half  a  dozen  players  of  theirs 
were  well  able  to  give  a  severe  lesson  to  any  champion 
India  cared  to  produce.  This  statement  engendered  more 
heat  than  it  otherwise  might  have  done  because  the 
Thames  Cup  competition  was  due  to  be  inaugurated  in 
the  following  year. 

Lrom  1947,  as  I  have  said,  India  took  her  badminton 
seriously.  Live  years  earlier  the  Bombay  Provincial  Bad¬ 
minton  Association  had  taken  over  management  of  the 
game  in  the  state  from  the  Bombay  Presidency  Olympic 
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Association  Badminton  Council  (formed  in  1937).  Now 
the  B.P.B.A.  decided  on  the  bold  and  well-founded  policy 
of  introducing  an  international  flavour  to  the  Western 
India  Championships  which  it  sponsored  in  co-operation 
with  the  Bombay  Gymkhana. 

Invitations  were  thus  sent  to  Denmark  and  Malaya, 
asking  that  their  leading  players  might  attend  the  Cham¬ 
pionships.  Denmark,  enthusiastically  and  graciously,  sent 
their  stars — Masden,  Holm  and  Mrs.  Tony  Ahm.  Malaya, 
however,  preferred  to  send  such  second-string  players  as 
A.  S.  Samuel,  S.  A.  Durai  and  Chan  Kon  Leong.  Even 
these  were  amply  good  enough  to  prove,  in  the  mind  of 
the  impartial  observer,  that  the  Malayan  boast  had  not 
been  vain.  For  their  speed  and  stroke-play,  and  combina¬ 
tion  in  the  doubles,  they  had  no  equal  in  the  new-born 
Thames  Cup  competition;  they  were  undoubtedly  the 
world’s  top  badminton  nation,  and  they  scored  a  well- 
deserved  win  over  Denmark  in  the  final. 

Though  India  were  well  beaten,  the  presence  of  inter¬ 
national  stars  produced  great  interest  among  the  paying 
spectators.  So  much  so  that  the  B.P.B.A.,  the  Bombay 
Gymkhana  and  the  Cricket  Club  of  India  decided  that 
there  was  no  financial  hazard  involved  in  the  importation 
of  top-class  players  from  other  countries. 

These  visits  became  a  regular  feature  of  the  Bombay 
sporting  calendar,  and  India  has  seen  such  great  players 
as  Wong  Peng  Soon,  Tan  Joe  Hock,  Abdulla  Piruz,  Ong 
Poh,  Lim,  Eddie  and  David  Choong,  Finn  Kobbero, 
J.  H.  Hansen  and  Chamaroen  Wattanasin;  the  profes¬ 
sional  and  trick-shot  specialist  Ken  Davidson;  and  the 
American  and  English  girls  Judy  Devlin,  Margaret 
Varner,  June  White  and  Iris  Cooley.  The  experience  of 
watching  and  playing  against  world-class  performers  was 
not  lost  on  our  own  men  and  women.  The  immaculate 
back-hand  play  of  Wong  Peng  Soon,  rated  for  many  years 
as  the  world’s  top  player,  served  as  inspiration  to  Nandu 
Natekar,  the  reigning  Indian  champion.  Natekar’s  whole 
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game,  in  fact,  has  been  modelled  on  that  of  the  great 
Malayan.  Natekar,  and  Trilok  Nath  Seth  as  well,  are 
undoubtedly  up  to  the  highest  international  class.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  however,  there  is  all  too  wide  a  disparity  be¬ 
tween  their  standard  of  play  and  that  of  our  lesser  players. 
As  a  result  of  this  there  is  a  serious  risk  of  India  being 
short  of  players  of  the  right  calibre  for  future  Thames 
Cup  competitions. 

The  National  Championships  (founded  in  1935,  a  year 
after  the  Badminton  Association  of  India  was  formed),  the 
Inter-State  Championships  (1944)  and  the  various  com¬ 
petitions  played  in  provincial  centres  provide  a  testing 
ground  for  future  champions  and  a  standard  for  the 
selection  of  international  teams. 

India’s  record  in  the  Thames  Cup  competition  is  one  of 
which  we  can  be  proud.  Until  our  debacle  against  Thai¬ 
land  in  the  1957-58  series  we  were  rated  the  world’s  third 
badminton  nation.  Thus  I  feel  that  a  brief  note  on  the 
competition,  which  is  run  on  Davis  Cup  lines,  will  not  be 
out  of  place  here. 

After  trying  our  strength  against  the  Malayans  on  our 
own  courts  in  1947,  we  decided  to  compete  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Zone  in  the  first  year  of  the  Thames  Cup.  In  this  way 
we  avoided  an  early  meeting  with  Malaya,  and  we  thus 
hoped  that  we  might  at  least  reach  in  the  Inter-Zone 
finals.  Thanks  to  a  most  generous  donation  by  the  Maha¬ 
raja  of  Baroda  the  India  team,  led  by  George  Lewis,  was 
able  to  keep  its  date  in  Toronto  in  the  winter  of  1948. 

The  form  of  the  Indian  players  was  discouraging,  and 
we  were  heavily  beaten  by  seven  matches  to  two.  Devinder 
Mohan  managed  to  win  one  singles  match  and,  with 
George  Lewis,  was  also  successful  in  one  of  the  four  re¬ 
verse  doubles  matches.  An  inquiry  was  held  into  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  tour  although,  at  the  All-England  Champion¬ 
ships,  George  Lewis  earned  acclaim  for  extending  Wong 
Peng  Soon.  But  the  players  and  the  manager  Mr.  Sushil 
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R.  Ruia — a  man  who  had  done  much  to  foster  the  game 
in  India — were  exonerated. 

In  the  1951  contest,  India  competed  in  the  Pacific 
Zone.  Thailand  was  trounced  9-0  at  Bombay,  and  Aus¬ 
tralia  by  a  similar  score  at  Melbourne.  India  joined  the 
United  States,  winner  of  the  American  Zone,  and  Den¬ 
mark,  the  European  champions,  in  the  Inter-Zone  finals 
in  Malaya.  Thanks  to  the  brilliant  play  of  Devinder 
Mohan,  Trilok  Nath  Seth,  Henry  Ferreira  and  Manoj 
Guha,  India  beat  Denmark  6-3 ;  we  were  then  beaten  5-4 
by  the  United  States — who  had  once  led  4-1 — in  one  of 
the  most  exciting  ties  ever  played  in  the  competition. 

India  played  in  the  Asian  Zone  in  1954.  Beating  Thai¬ 
land  6-3  at  Bangkok,  Pakistan  9-0  at  Karachi  and  Hong 
Kong  9-0  at  Bombay,  we  thus  earned  another  visit  to 
Malaya.  Under  Trilok  Nath  Seth’s  captaincy  and  thanks 
to  the  splendid  support  he  received  from  Nandu  Natekar 
and  P.  S.  Chawla  in  the  singles  and  Manoj  Guha  and  G. 
Hemmady  in  the  doubles  we  beat  the  United  States  6-3. 
We  were  beaten  by  Denmark,  however — also  6-3 — though 
Natekar  played  superbly  in  the  hour  of  defeat. 

In  1957-58  India  got  no  farther  than  the  first  hurdle, 
for  we  were  humbled  8-1  by  Thailand.  The  mighty 
Malayans  also  were  beaten  in  this  series  and  Indonesia, 
sustained  by  Tan  Joe  Hock  and  Ferry  Sonneville,  who 
have  played  in  India,  became  the  new  world  champions. 

Through  the  years  India  has  produced  plenty  of  talent 
in  such  players  as  Jabbar  Ali,  George  Fewis,  Raja  Pat- 
wardhan,  V.  Madgavkar,  Tara  Banerji,  Prakash  Nath, 
Akash  Nath,  Devinder  Mohan,  Amril  Lai  Dewan,  T.  N. 
Seth,  Manoj  Guha,  G.  Hemmady  and  the  splendid  Nandu 
Natekar.  Yet  I  must  reiterate  the  plea — that  our  players 
be  given  more  opportunity  to  meet  the  best  international 
competition  on  foreign  courts.  They  have  the  strokes,  but 
are  yet  far  from  attaining  the  speed,  stamina  and  power 
to  dominate  the  badminton  world. 

The  standard  of  our  women’s  play  has  slumped,  and  the 
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Uber  Cup  came  into  being  far  too  late  for  India  to  put  up 
a  worthy  performance.  Our  team  of  near-veterans 
struggled  to  beat  Malaya,  and  we  were  then  trounced  by 
the  United  States.  Visits  by  Mrs.  Tony  Ahm,  Judy  Devlin 
and  Margaret  Varner  have  served  only  to  emphasise  the 
fact  that  our  girls  are  not  sufficiently  athletic  on  the  court ; 
they  lack  the  power  of  the  Western  stars. 

Mumtaz  Lotwalla  and  the  Deodhar  sisters — Tara, 
Sunder  and  Soman — have  served  Indian  badminton  well. 
But  they  are  no  longer  available,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  a 
strong  enough  team  can  be  built  around  Sushila  Kapadia 
(the  new  National  Champion),  Prem  Prashar  and  Meena 
Shah  to  justify  India’s  participation  in  the  next  Uber  Cup 
competition. 

The  charming  Maharani  Ayesha  of  Jaipur,  immor¬ 
talised  in  colour  by  Annigoni  as  one  of  the  world’s  ten 
most  beautiful  women,  is  taking  a  strong  interest  in 
women’s  badminton.  It  must  be  clear  to  her  that  competi¬ 
tion  in  the  Uber  Cup  is  futile  at  the  moment.  The  money 
can  be  better  spent  in  providing  more  covered  courts ;  and 
in  providing  intensified  coaching— preferably  by  someone 
of  the  standing  and  experience  of  Margaret  Varner,  of 
the  United  States. 


BASKETBALL 

Few  games  are  more  clear  in  their  origins  than  basket¬ 
ball,  which  was  definitely  invented  in  1891  by  James 
Naismith,  a  Canadian  graduate  of  McGill  University, 
when  at  the  Springfield  Training  School  in  Massachusetts, 
U.S.A. 

The  head  of  the  school  sought  a  gymnasium  game  when 
weather  prevented  playing  outside;  Naismith  obliged  by 
producing  something  which  incorporated  many  of  the 
elements  of  soccer  and  lacrosse.  The  new  game  was  first 
played  in  December  1891,  with  two  teams  of  nine  men 
each,  on  a  floor  space  of  25  by  50  feet,  and  using  a  soccer 
ball. 
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The  impressive  progress  of  the  game  bears  testimony  to 
the  quality  of  Naismith’s  “inspiration.”  Basketball  was 
recognised  by  the  International  Olympic  Committee  in 
1936,  and  introduced  into  the  Berlin  Olympiad  of  that 
year.  Twenty-one  teams  competed — the  U.S.A.  won — 
and,  in  successive  Olympiads,  the  entries  were  28,  25 
and  26. 

The  game  was  brought  to  India  just  before  the  First 
World  War  by  American  missionaries,  but  it  was  not 
officially  recognised  by  the  Indian  Olympic  Association 
until  1932.  The  first  championship,  on  a  national  basis, 
was  held  in  Delhi  in  1934.  The  I.O.A.  was  recognised  as 
the  controlling  body  of  basketball  in  India  until  1950, 
when  a  national  federation  was  formed  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  late  Mr.  C.  C.  Abraham. 

Soon  the  women  of  India  also  took  up  the  game,  and 
their  own  championship  was  included  in  the  Federation’s 
programme  in  1952.  With  an  eye  to  bringing  on  and 
encouraging  the  younger  player,  a  national  championship 
for  schoolboys  was  introduced  in  1955.  Here  are  the 
positions  in  the  various  championships  since  1934: 

Men’s  Championship : 


Tear 

Place 

Number  of  Teams 

Winners 

1934 

New  Delhi 

4 

Punjab 

1936 

Lahore 

4 

Punjab 

1938 

Calcutta 

4 

Bengal 

194° 

Bombay 

6 

Bengal 

J944 

Patiala 

5 

Punjab 

1946 

Bangalore 

7 

Mysore 

1948 

Lucknow 

4 

Mysore 

1950 

Bombay 

9 

Rajputana 

I951 

Ludhiana 

8 

Punjab 

1952  (Feb.) 

Madras 

12 

Madras 

1952  (Dec.) 

Bangalore 

1 1 

Mysore 

1954  (Mar.) 

New  Delhi 

12 

Mysore 

!954  (Dec.) 

Calcutta 

13 

Mysore 

1955 

Hyderabad 

14 

Mysore 

1956 

Trivandrum 

13 

Mysore 

1 957 

Patiala 

12 

Services 
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Women’s  Championship : 


Year 

Place  Number  of  Teams  Winners 

J952 

Bangalore 

3 

Bengal 

1954 

Calcutta 

4 

Bengal 

*955 

Hyderabad 

4 

Hyderabad 

1956 

Trivandrum 

5 

Bengal 

>957 

Patiala 

5 

Bengal 

High  School  Boys’  Championship : 

*955 

Hyderabad 

6 

Bombay 

^56 

Trivandrum 

4 

Hyderabad 

*957 

Patiala 

7 

Bombay 

India  made  her  debut  in  international  basketball  com¬ 
petition  in  1951,  when  her  team  played  in  the  First  Asian 
Games.  The  championship  was  easily  won  by  the  Philip¬ 
pines  and,  out  of  the  other  teams — Iran,  Japan  and 
Burma — India  was  able  to  beat  only  the  last  named.  Be¬ 
cause  of  this  it  was  decided  not  to  compete  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  Olympic  Games,  but  in  1954  the  bold  step  was  taken 
of  sending  an  All-India  team  on  a  tour  of  Pakistan. 

The  tour  was  successful,  and  included  victory  in  the 
Test  series.  Because  ours  was,  in  a  sense,  a  team  of 
pioneers,  it  is  worth  giving  their  names:  Vijayarghavan 
(captain,  Mysore),  Alex  (vice-captain,  Madras),  Bhardwaj 
(Mysore),  Luxminarayan  (Mysore),  Panduranga  Rao 
(Mysore),  Appiah  (Mysore),  Om  Parkash  (Pepsu),  J.  San 
(Travancore-Cochin),  S.  A.  Raoff  (Hyderabad),  Narendra 
Singh  (Punjab),  Ramnath  Mudgal  (West  Bengal),  D.  N. 
Raj  anna  (coach,  Mysore),  R.  D.  Syal  (manager,  Punjab), 
Mehar  Singh  (secretary,  Rajputana). 

The  following  were  the  results  on  tour : 


Lost  to  Punjab  University  38-39 

Lost  to  Punjab  27-38 

Beat  Pakistan  (First  Test)  42-36 

Beat  Lyalpur  Selected  55-30 

Beat  Pakistan  (Second  Test)  42-39 

Beat  Gordon  College,  Rawalpindi  47-42 

Beat  Sialkot  Selected  54-39 

Lost  to  Pakistan  (Third  Test)  42-49 
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Until  1954  the  National  Championships  were  played 
on  a  knock-out  basis,  but  the  federation  rightly  felt  that 
this  was  not  fair  to  teams  coming  from  far  away  places, 
for  they  might  easily  be  beaten  in  their  first  game.  So,  in 
1954,  a  league-cum-knock-out  system  was  devised  where¬ 
by  teams  are  divided  into  zones,  the  best  two  in  each  of 
which  compete  for  the  national  title. 

The  Federation  has  secured  four  fine  trophies  which 
are  now  put  up  for  annual  competition.  The  Edward 
William  Todd  Memorial  Cup  travels  with  the  winners  of 
the  men’s  section;  the  trophy  was  presented  by  Hindus- 
than  Aircraft  Ltd.,  the  firm  by  which  Todd,  a  fine  sports¬ 
man  who  met  an  early  death,  was  employed.  The  Basalat 
Jab  trophy  goes  to  the  winners  of  the  women’s  section 
and  the  C.  C.  Abraham  trophy  is  for  the  schoolboys.  The 
fourth  trophy,  donated  by  the  Federation  itself,  is  for  the 
runners-up  in  the  men’s  section. 

With  a  network  of  state  associations  the  game  has  been 
taken  to  many  forgotten  corners  of  India.  Though  basket¬ 
ball  is  one  of  our  youngest  sports,  there  may  be  lessons  for 
all  of  us  in  the  enthusiasm  with  which  it  is  fostered. 

CYCLING 

In  1948  I  was  invited  to  become  President  of  the  Bom¬ 
bay  Olympic  Association,  of  which  Mr.  Sohrab  Bhoot  was 
at  the  time  Honorary  Secretary.  “Old  Sohrab”  was  also, 
as  it  happened,  founder  and  President  of  the  National 
Cycling  Federation  of  India.  So,  when  I  began  to  think 
of  my  plans  for  building  sports  stadia  in  India,  it  was 
inevitable  that — after  many  discussions  with  my  colleague 
on  the  subject — cycling  should  earn  my  attention. 

Mr.  Bhoot  urged  me  to  think  of  giving  India  at  least 
one  or  two  cycle  tracks,  concrete  or  tarmac;  and  I  must 
say,  the  idea  appealed  to  me.  I  kept  it  stored  up  in  the 
back  of  my  mind.  When,  therefore,  plans  were  drawn  up 
for  building  the  stadia  of  the  National  Sports  Club  of 
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India,  I  was  ready  also  to  instal  full  facilities  for  cyclists. 
The  architects  had  never  so  much  as  seen  a  concrete 
cycling  track,  but  we  discovered  that,  at  Fallowfield  in 
England,  one  was  then  being  built,  and  this  served  as  a 
model. 

In  this  way  concrete  cycle  tracks  were  included  in  the 
National  Stadium  at  New  Delhi  and  the  Vallabhbhai 
Patel  Stadium  at  Bombay.  Previously  there  had  been  no 
cycling  bowl  in  the  whole  of  Asia — so  this  was  another 
“first”  scored  by  India. 

Two  points  will  be  obvious  from  the  foregoing;  that 
cycling  in  India  is  almost  the  youngest  of  our  sports,  and 
that,  in  New  Delhi  and  Bombay  at  least,  the  India  cyclist 
has  the  very  best  modern  facilities  at  his  command.  The 
sport,  in  fact,  enjoyed  little  support  in  India  until  just 
before  the  Second  World  War;  those  who  were  interested 
were  few  in  numbers  and  to  be  found  only  in  the  larger 
cities. 

The  situation  began  to  change  upon  the  return  of  Janki 
Dass,  of  New  Delhi,  from  the  British  Empire  Games  in 
Australia,  and  it  was  then  that  the  idea  of  forming  a 
national  body  to  control  the  sport  in  India  was  born.  The 
National  Cycling  Federation  of  India  at  first  only  had 
two  member  organisations,  in  Bombay  and  the  Punjab, 
and  the  war  intervened  before  further  progress  could  be 
made.  Not  until  1945  were  efforts  made  to  revive  a  body 
which  was  by  then  almost  moribund. 

Progress  was  made  in  one  direction,  however,  for  the 
Federation  became  affiliated  to  the  Union  Cycliste  Inter¬ 
national,  the  world  cycling  authority  with  headquarters  in 
Paris,  thanks  to  the  efforts  on  our  behalf  of  Mr.  E.  J. 
Southcott,  a  vice-president  of  the  National  Cyclists’ 
Union  of  England. 

As  a  first  step  in  bringing  our  own  body  back  to  life  it 
was  decided  to  send  a  team  to  the  World  Cycling  Cham¬ 
pionships  at  Zurich  in  1946.  Although  our  cyclists  en¬ 
joyed  no  success  against  strong  international  competition, 
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their  journey  had  not  been  in  vain.  They  were  now  fired 
with  an  enthusiasm  for  the  sport;  plainly  they  enjoyed  the 
trip,  and  now  they  felt  that  there  would  be  something  to 
look  forward  to  in  the  future. 

From  1946  to  1955  India  managed  to  put  a  team  on  the 
track  every  year,  largely  thanks  to  the  drive  and  enthusi¬ 
asm  of  Mr.  Bhoot.  More  and  more  states  joined  the 
N.C.F.I. — but  suddenly  progress  on  the  international 
level  was  halted  as  a  result  of  some  unpleasant  incidents 
at  Warsaw  and  Milan.  This  unwelcome  situation  at  least 
gave  us  the  chance  to  put  our  own  house  to  rights,  and  we 
have  now  reached  the  stage  where  almost  every  racing 
cyclist  in  India  comes  under  the  control  of  the  N.C.F.I. 

As  I  write,  India  is  preparing  to  hold  the  fourteenth 
National  Cycling  Championships.  Much  depends  on  their 
outcome. 

Until  only  a  few  years  ago  the  expense  of  cycling  for 
sport  was  high.  India  was  not  herself  manufacturing  rac¬ 
ing  cycles  and  indeed,  it  will  be  some  time  before  we  can 
make  racing  equipment  of  the  top  class.  Cycle  manu¬ 
facturers  could  not  afford  the  luxury  of  making  just  a  few 
racing  machines  .  .  .  and  a  demand  could  not  be  created 
until  the  sport  became  more  generally  established;  it  was 
a  vicious  circle. 

In  many  countries  manufacturers  have  found  it,  ulti¬ 
mately,  to  their  own  advantage  to  patronise  and  take  an 
active  interest  in  the  sport  of  cycling.  Not  so  the  Indian 
manufacturers,  who  have  been  kept  as  busy  as  they  cared 
to  be  by  the  making  of  roadster  models.  The  N.C.F.I.  has 
decided  on  a  compromise  and  are  shortly  to  stage,  for  the 
first  time,  a  Roadster  Championship  of  India.  The  Feder¬ 
ation  is  thus  going  half-way  to  meet  the  manufacturers, 
and  is  also  taking  a  step  which  it  believes  will  do  much 
to  bring  the  sport  a  wider  popularity. 

It  is  a  well-known  phenomenon  that,  once  a  sport 
“catches  on,”  its  growth  and  subsequent  success  is 
assured.  This  process,  however,  calls  for  money  .  .  .  money 
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to  popularise  cycling,  money  to  organise  cycling,  money 
to  make  people  conscious  of  the  benefits  of  cycling.  It  is 
here  that  our  own  cycle  industry  can  do  a  great  deal  to 
help. 

At  a  conservative  estimate  India  is  producing  some¬ 
thing  like  a  million  cycles  a  year.  If  the  manufacturers 
could  be  persuaded  to  put  aside  a  tiny  sum — say  one  anna 
per  cycle — towards  a  sports  fund,  our  problems  would  be 
almost  solved.  And,  if  the  manufacturers  begrudge  the 
anna,  it  could  be  added  to  the  price  of  the  machine  on 
sale.  Few  Indians,  I  believe,  would  object  to  this  over¬ 
head  if  they  knew  it  was  going  towards  the  furtherance 
of  the  sport  of  their  country. 

At  the  moment  there  are  four  cycling  tracks  in  India, 
at  Bombay,  New  Delhi,  Bangalore  and  Patiala;  there  are 
plans,  within  the  next  few  years,  to  build  tracks  also  at 
places  like  Calcutta,  Madras  and  Hyderabad.  Such  tracks, 
splendid  as  they  are  and  will  be,  are  expensive  and  out¬ 
side  the  reach  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  population. 
Because  of  this  the  fact  remains  that  the  best  way  to  work 
up  enthusiasm  for  cycling  in  India  is  through  the  road 
race. 

This  is  something  which  can  be  organised  in  any  town, 
even  any  village,  of  India;  for  cycles  are  to  be  found  in 
great  numbers  from  one  end  of  the  land  to  the  other.  In 
some  towns  the  great  majority  of  working  people  rely 
entirely  on  the  cycle  for  getting  from  place  to  place. 

By  comparison  with  the  progress  which  has  been  hard 
won  in  other  sports,  you  will  see,  the  way  ahead  in  cycling 
should  be  easy.  I  should  like  to  see  a  cycling  club  formed 
in  every  school.  This  would  bring  the  sport  to  boys  at  the 
right  age  for  it  to  catch  their  imagination;  it  would  give 
them  something  worthwhile  to  do  in  the  evenings;  and  it 
would  provide  encouragement  for  the  manufacturers  to 
turn  some  attention  to  the  building  of  racing  models. 

Speaking  at  Abhyankarnagar,  at  a  recent  annual  session 
of  the  Congress  Party,  Prime  Minister  Nehru  compared 
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planning  to  cycling  .  .  .  “Once  you  start  planning,”  he 
said,  “there  is  no  stopping.  This  process  of  planning  is 
like  a  ride  on  the  bicycle.  You  have  to  go  on  pedalling, 
because  the  moment  you  stop,  you  are  instantly  down  on 
the  ground.”  For  cyclists  in  India,  this  should  be  an  in¬ 
spiring  choice  of  words. 

Cycling  in  India  has  had  its  progress  delayed,  and  has 
received  very  off-hand  treatment  from  the  Indian  Olym¬ 
pic  Association  because  Mr.  Bhoot  and  the  Maharaja  of 
Patiala  have  not  seen  eye  to  eye  on  the  subject.  Mr. 
Bhoot,  I  fancy,  would  not  agree  to  interference  in  his 
sport  by  someone  who,  he  believed,  knew  little  about  it. 
But  these  differences  should  be  forgotten  for  the  good  of 
sport.  There  are  manufacturers  in  Patiala  State  who,  I 
am  sure,  could  do  much  to  further  the  sport  of  cycling, 
and  in  the  process,  bring  credit  to  themselves,  enjoyment 
to  the  youth  of  the  country  and  sporting  prestige  to  India. 

GOLF 

Few  people  without  intimate  knowledge  of  India 
realise  the  extent  of  our  interest  in  golf.  We  are  known,  of 
course,  as  a  land  supreme  in  hockey  and  disappointing  in 
cricket,  enterprising  in  athletics  and  progressive  in  foot¬ 
ball.  We  boast  a  Channel  swimmer  and  a  billiards  cham¬ 
pion  .  .  .  but  golf?  Yes,  indeed,  India  is  a  land  of  golfers 
too. 

Until  only  a  few  years  ago,  it  is  true,  not  many  Indians 
played  golf,  simply  because  the  best  courses  were  not  open 
to  the  majority  of  those  who  might  have  liked  to  use 
them.  Even  in  those  days  we  were  known  for  at  least  two 
golfers — the  Malik  brothers,  H.  S.  and  I.  S.  But  even 
these  two  great  players  were  obliged  to  play  most  of  their 
golf  abroad,  and  very  little  of  their  splendid  reputations 
rests  upon  their  deeds  on  the  courses  of  their  own  lands. 

Those  Indians  who  wished  to  play  golf  (and  there  was 
precious  little  incentive)  had  to  do  so  upon  the  less 
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“fashionable”  courses.  They  were  condemned  to  pottering 
around  nine-hole  tracts  of  sand  and  “browns.” 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  for  many  years  golf  in  India 
remained  the  province  of  the  British  community.  It  was 
only  natural,  therefore,  that  the  best  players  were  almost 
invariably  to  be  found  within  that  community.  There 
were  some  good  ones,  too:  G.  D.  Forrester,  E.  L.  Watts, 
Graham  Smith,  T.  S.  Prosser,  Brigadier  Aitken,  J.  L. 
Esplen  and,  in  more  recent  years,  John  Keen,  who  came 
first  to  India  as  a  professional.  Kean,  having  embarked 
upon  a  commercial  career  in  Calcutta,  became  Amateur 
Champion  of  India  in  1951. 

Most  of  these  players  were  to  be  found  primarily  at  the 
Royal  Calcutta  Club,  the  acknowledged  home  of  golf  in 
India.  This  club,  situated  in  the  suburb  of  Tollygunge, 
possesses  two  magnificent  courses,  and  represents  the  cul¬ 
mination  of  the  efforts  of  the  handful  of  military  and 
civilian  residents  of  Calcutta  who  brought  the  game  to 
India  some  150  years  ago. 

For  these  pioneers,  golf  was  almost  a  religion — as  it  can 
be  for  so  many  who  fall  under  its  spell — and  the  “gospel” 
was  preached  with  almost  missionary  zeal  .  .  .  but  only  to 
the  British  community.  The  people  of  whom  I  am  writing, 
you  see,  were  not  concerned  with  the  “natives.”  They 
opened  the  doors  of  their  club  to  all  British  residents, 
regardless  of  their  background  or  position  in  life:  quite 
right,  had  they  also  been  prepared  so  freely  to  accept  the 
Indian  communities. 

Like  all  such  institutions  the  Royal  Calcutta  has  a  his¬ 
tory  which,  to  the  enthusiast,  can  seem  quite  romantic. 
The  exact  date  of  the  club’s  inauguration  is  uncertain, 
but  it  is  officially  accepted  as  being  the  oldest  golf  club 
outside  the  British  Isles.  It  took  over  from  the  old  Dum 
Dum  Club,  the  formation  of  which  by  a  “group  of  gentle¬ 
men  resident  in  Calcutta”  we  can  read  of  in  the  Oriental 
Sporting  Magazine  of  December  23rd,  1830. 

This  is  what  an  historian  has  to  sav  of  the  club :  “The 
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Dum  Dum  links  are  said  to  be  very  inviting;  they  consist 
of  fifteen  holes,  being  a  round  of  about  two  miles,  and 
contain  some  very  pretty  and  interesting  hazards.  We 
learn  that  the  game  of  golf  is  daily  played  by  several 
parties,  and  the  wickets  for  the  manly  game  of  cricket 
being  pitched  about  the  same  time,  with  the  background 
of  a  well-attended  racket  court,  the  whole  is  said  to  pre¬ 
sent  as  lively  a  scene  as  ever  has  been  seen  in  India.’' 

The  Royal  Calcutta  Club  took  up  land  on  the  Maidan 
and  was  certainly  in  existence  by  1892,  when  the  Amateur 
Golf  Championship  of  India  was  inaugurated.  At  the 
start,  competitors  played  rounds  at  Dum  Dum  and  on  the 
Maidan,  and  the  championship  was  decided  on  the  basis 
of  medal  play.  Match  play  was  substituted  in  1898  and 
has  continued  ever  since. 

Although,  as  I  have  explained,  the  game  was  restricted 
for  all  too  long,  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  was  a  very 
real,  and  growing,  interest  in  it.  The  number  of  impor¬ 
tant  events  grew  .  .  .  the  Western  India  Championship 
(Bombay),  the  South  India  Championship,  the  Northern 
India — this  latter  played  originally  at  Gulmarg  in  Kash¬ 
mir  but  since  moved  to  the  excellent  Lodi  course  at  New 
Delhi. 

Gradually  more  people  were  found  playing  the  game. 
In  many  parts  Ladies’  Golf  Unions  sprang  up;  profes¬ 
sionals  were  brought  out  from  Britain ;  caddies  were 
themselves  encouraged  to  play  by  the  inauguration  of 
their  own  championships.  This  ever-mounting  activity 
led,  inevitably,  to  the  founding  of  the  Indian  Golf  Union 
in  1955- 

The  sponsors,  a  group  of  Indians  and  British  people, 
known  for  their  skill  at  and  devotion  to  the  game,  were 
A.  D.  Vickers,  R.  J.  L.  Oakley,  J.  L.  Esplen  (Calcutta), 
I.  M.  Ogg,  S.  P.  Patel  (Bombay)  and  I.  S.  Malik  (Delhi). 
The  Union  was  quickly  established  in  the  minds  of  golfers 
as  the  controlling  body:  happily,  there  was  none  of  the 
struggle  for  power  which  has  been  known  in  other  sports. 
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Even  now,  the  Union’s  lists  of  associate  membership  are 
continually  growing. 

In  1956  the  responsibility  of  conducting  the  Amateur 
Golf  Championship  passed  to  the  Union,  as  a  result  of  a 
friendly  arrangement  with  the  Royal  Calcutta  Club, 
which,  however,  continued  to  stage  the  Championship 
for  the  following  two  years.  But  in  1958  the  Lodi-Delhi 
Club  was  given  the  honour  of  the  Championship,  the 
setting  of  which  was  thus  changed  for  the  first  time  in 
sixty-six  years. 

The  idea,  now,  is  that  the  Championship  shall  be  held 
in  a  different  centre  each  year.  The  blank  on  the  Calcutta 
Christmas  programme  has  been  filled  by  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  East  India  Championship.  In  future  years 
when  the  Amateur  is  played  at  Calcutta,  I  presume  the 
winner  will  become  holder  of  both  titles. 

Professional  golf,  unfortunately,  is  not  so  well  organ¬ 
ised,  though  a  move  is  on  foot  for  the  institution  of  a 
P.G.A.  in  India.  However,  the  Union  has  an  ambitious 
programme  in  mind  for  training  young  Indians  in  all 
things  connected  with  golf ;  as  this  scheme  gathers 
momentum,  I  feel  that  the  formation  of  a  Professionals’ 
Association  will  be  almost  automatic. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  golf  is  here  to  stay,  as  evidenced 
by  the  number  of  young  people  who  throng  the  country’s 
courses.  Authority,  however,  does  not  smile  very  warmly 
on  the  game  which  it  considers  too  expensive  in  time  and 
money  for  the  poorest  people  in  the  world.  Indeed  there 
have  even  been  suggestions  that  certain  courses  should 
be  used  as  building  land  in  relief  of  displaced  persons.  A 
noble  idea,  but  a  foolish  one:  there  is  plenty  of  space 
in  India  for  houses  and  golf. 

India  sent  a  team  to  St.  Andrews  (Scotland)  in  October 
1958  to  play  in  the  first  World  Amateur  Team  Cham¬ 
pionship.  Finishing  fourteenth  out  of  the  twenty-nine 
teams  entering,  the  feeling  was  that  we  could  have  done 
a  great  deal  worse,  but . .  . 
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The  team  was  led  by  I.  S.  Malik  and  contained  Major 
P.  G.  Sethi,  A.  S.  Malik  and  Pitamber  Rana,  a  Nepali 
now  living  in  India  and  ex-captain  of  the  Oxford 
University  Golfing  Club.  The  value  of  such  a  venture  in 
terms  of  experience  was  enormous  and,  on  returning  to 
India,  the  twenty-years-old  A.  S.  Malik  became  the 
youngest  competitor  ever  to  win  the  Amateur  Champion¬ 
ship. 

I  am  convinced  that,  in  golf,  India  is  nearer  than  in 
most  sports  to  making  her  mark  in  the  world.  Yet,  as  with 
almost  every  other  sport,  I  must  repeat  my  constant 
refrain,  that  our  players  do  not  get  the  support  they 
deserve  from  those  in  authority.  Perhaps  they  can 
triumph  without  such  support,  but  it  should  not  be  neces¬ 
sary  in  so  progressive  a  country  as  ours  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  be  put  to  shame  by  the  “private  enterprise”  of 
sportsmen. 

SWIMMING 

Plato  is  credited  with  a  remark  to  the  effect  that  a  man 
who  does  not  know  how  to  swim  and  dive  is  uneducated. 
A  sweeping  statement — yet  it  contains  much  truth.  Not 
only  is  swimming  one  of  the  oldest  forms  of  recreation 
(springing,  like  many  athletic  events,  from  necessary 
activities  of  early  man)  but  it  can  also  be  a  valuable 
accomplishment  in  more  serious  matters  than  sport. 

In  a  country  like  India,  with  a  long  sea  coast  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  turbulent  rivers,  swimming  is  a  vital  ability.  Most 
of  the  Hindu  festivals  require  a  bath  in  a  pool  or  river, 
and  holy  dips  at  the  time  of  eclipse  attract  millions. 

As  a  form  of  Indian  sport,  swimming  was  first  organ¬ 
ised  in  Calcutta  by  the  National  Swimming  Association. 
And  this  Association,  although  it  represented  at  the  time 
only  one  state,  won  affiliation  to  the  Federation  Inter¬ 
nationale  de  Natation  Amateur,  the  international  control¬ 
ling  body.  In  the  meantime  the  Indian  Olympic  Associa¬ 
tion,  which  had  much  to  do  with  the  organisation  of 
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swimming  in  the  rest  of  the  country,  handed  over 
this  part  of  their  function  to  the  Indian  Swimming 
Federation. 

This  was  in  1936,  and  a  long  tussle  for  supremacy  fol¬ 
lowed  between  the  I.S.F.  and  the  N.S.A. ;  as  a  result 
swimming  and  swimmers  suffered.  The  N.S.A.  had  sent 
one  competitor  to  the  1932  Olympic  Games  at  Los 
Angeles,  but  the  tussle  meant  that  we  did  not  enter  in 
1936.  As  the  time  came  for  the  first  post-war  Games,  in 
London  in  1948,  the  good  offices  of  the  Prime  Minister 
were  sought  in  an  effort  to  resolve  differences.  He  was 
successful ;  and  the  two  warring  bodies  were  amalgamated 
into  the  Swimming  Federation  of  India. 

The  new  body  sent  swimmers  to  the  Olympic  Games 
of  1948,  1952  and  1956,  but  Indians  achieved  no  medals 
— a  fact  which  has  given  the  young  S.F.I.  something  to 
think  over.  Indian  swimmers  did  better  in  the  First  Asian 
Games,  at  New  Delhi  in  1951.  Competing  against  Singa¬ 
pore,  Philippines,  Burma  and  Iran,  India  won  gold 
medals  in  the  100  metres  free-style,  water  polo,  spring¬ 
board  diving  and  high-board  diving;  silver  medals  in  the 
100  metres  back-stroke  and  spring-board  diving;  and 
bronze  medals  in  the  400  metres  free-style,  200  metres 
breast-stroke,  4  x  100  metres  relay,  3  x  100  metres  medley 
relay  and  high-board  diving.  This  was  the  final  allocation 
of  medals : 

Gold 

Philippines  3 

India  4 

Singapore  4 

Iran  - 

Burma  - 

This  was  very  encouraging,  but  our  hopes  of  doing  even 
better  in  the  Second  Asian  Games  at  Manila  came  to 
nothing.  All  the  progress  seemed  to  come,  not  from  India, 
but  from  the  other  nations — and  the  result  was  that  we 
won  only  one  bronze  medal,  for  diving. 


Silver  Bronze 
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India’s  first  experience  of  international  competition 
had  come  twenty  years  earlier,  in  the  First  Western 
Asiatic  Games  of  1934.  The  swimming  events  were  held 
at  Patiala,  in  the  Maharaja’s  private  pool,  because  there 
was  at  that  time  no  pool  in  Delhi.  Of  the  four  countries 
in  the  Games  only  two,  India  and  Palestine,  competed  in 
the  swimming  events.  India  virtually  cleared  the  board, 
with  six  first  places,  four  seconds  and  five  thirds.  Palestine 
could  manage  only  two  second  places  and  one  third. 

On  the  home  front,  the  S.F.I.  had  been  organising 
National  Swimming  Championships  every  year  at  various 
places  around  the  country.  A  steady  improvement  can  be 
seen,  and  records  are  being  bettered  each  year,  yet  I  can¬ 
not  help  feeling  that  the  standard  is  not  what  it  ought  to 
be.  The  Federation  has  prepared  a  scheme  for  advanced 
training,  and  efforts  are  being  made  to  provide  standard 
pools  at  important  centres  of  population. 

As  in  so  many  sports,  the  Services  are  among  our 
strongest  competing  organisations,  and  they  have  now 
won  the  Championships  for  five  years  running. 

At  the  moment  of  writing  the  Federation  is  lacking  a 
President:  the  Raja  Bhalindra  Singh,  brother  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  Maharaja  of  Patiala,  has  given  up  the  post  so  that 
he  may  have  more  time  free  to  devote  to  athletics. 

Recently  India  came  into  the  swimming  limelight 
through  the  remarkable  feat  of  Dr.  Mihir  Sen,  of  Cal¬ 
cutta,  who,  after  repeated  and  courageous  attempts, 
became  the  first  Asian  to  swim  the  English  Channel.  His 
was  a  splendid  achievement,  and  an  example  to  every 
Indian  sportsman  in  its  determination  to  succeed.  Only 
a  few  years  earlier  Mihir  Sen  could  hardly  swim  at  all, 
but  it  was  typical  that  he  should  choose  to  attempt  the 
hardest  swim  known  to  man. 

WRESTLING 

Pre-historic  man  had  to  wrestle  with  beasts  for  his 
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survival.  It  was  not  only  a  matter  of  physical  fitness,  and 
our  ancestors  quickly  discovered  that  they  needed  to  use 
their  brains  to  perfect  certain  holds  and  grips  which  might 
bring  them  success  when  they  were  outmatched  on  sheer 
brute  force  alone.  So  they  invented,  and  practiced  one 
with  another,  leg-holds  and  toe-holds,  strangle-holds  and 
head-locks. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  history  of  wrestling  can  be 
traced  back  almost  to  the  earliest  activities  of  the  human 
race.  Wall  paintings  found  in  a  tomb  at  Beni  Hasan,  a 
village  of  middle  Egypt,  show  that  5,000  years  ago  the 
local  people  knew  virtually  every  wrestling  hold  which 
we  know  today.  Carved  figures  unearthed  in  India  are 
also  evidence  that  wrestling  was  practiced  in  pre-historic 
times. 

As  the  mists  of  antiquity  gradually  disperse,  we  find 
records  of  the  marvellous  wrestling  feats  of  Hanuman, 
Bali  and  Sugrib  in  the  “Ramayana”  and  those  of  Pan- 
davas  and  Kauravas  in  the  “Mahabharata.55  Jarasandha 
and  Balram,  a  brother  of  Sri  Krishna,  were  famous 
wrestlers  of  those  times.  These  men,  who  must  have  been 
outstanding  wrestlers  by  any  reckoning,  originated  and 
practiced  various  holds  which  are  known  after  their 
names  .  .  .  the  Hanuman ti,  Jarasandhi  and  Bhimi. 

As  in  the  history  of  other  sports,  there  is  now  a  large 
gap  in  existing  records,  although  it  is  known  that  the 
Moghuls  gave  special  attention  to  the  art  and  science  of 
wrestling,  spending  huge  sums  on  the  maintenance  of 
their  star  performers.  Later,  we  find  that  the  courts  of  the 
ruling  chiefs  of  India  offered  a  “gurj” — like  the  club 
which  is  found  in  the  hands  of  Hanuman,  the  Hindu  god 
of  strength — for  national  competition.  The  winner  was 
given  the  title  “Rustam-i-Hind.”  In  more  recent  times 
wrestling  has  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  the  ruling  chiefs 
of  Baroda,  Jodhpur,  Kolhapur,  Cooch-Behar,  Patiala  and 
Jhargam,  and  the  professional  sport  has  reached  a  high 
standard.  During  this  time  India  produced  such  mighty 
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wrestlers  as  Karim  Bux,  Ghulam,  Gobar,  Gama,  Gunga, 
Imam  Bux  and  Kikar  Singh. 

The  first  Indian  wrestler  to  attract  world  interest  was 
Karim  Bux  who,  in  1892,  defeated  Tom  Cannon  of  Eng¬ 
land  for  the  World  Championship.  Ghulam  “Pahilwan” 
accompanied  Mr.  Moti  Lai  Nehru  (father  of  the  Prime 
Minister)  to  Paris  in  1900  and  defeated  Kader  Ali  of 
Turkey,  also  for  the  World  Championship.  In  1921 
Goban  beat  Adshanter  in  San  Francisco,  once  again  for 
the  world  title.  The  Maharajah  of  Patiala  organised  a 
world  title  bout  between  Gama  and  Zybisko. 

All  these  famous  names,  however,  faded  out  of  the 
sport  and  their  spirit  seems  also  to  have  gone  since  parti¬ 
tion  and  integration  of  the  states.  Occasionally  an  effort 
is  made  to  revive  the  old  art,  but  the  patronage  required 
for  top-class  efficiency  is  missing. 

There  were  still  some  of  the  big  names  left  in  wrestling 
in  the  i93o’s,  so  it  was  natural  that  Indian  sportsmen 
should  begin  to  think  about  participation  in  the  Olympic 
Games.  It  was  not,  however,  until  1948  that  the  Wrestling 
Federation  of  India  was  formed  under  the  secretaryship 
of  Mr.  N.  Ahmed;  there  are  now  fifteen  affiliated  states. 
Organisation  of  the  sport  soon  brought  its  rewards. 

K.  D.  Jadav  thrilled  Indian  sportsmen  by  winning  a 
silver  medal  for  the  bantam-weight  event  in  the  Olympic 
Games  at  Helsinki  in  1952.  Earlier  he  had  been  placed 
sixth  in  his  class  in  the  London  Olympics  of  1948.  And,  in 
the  Helsinki  Games,  Manghave  secured  fourth  place  in 
the  feather-weight  class. 

Inspired  by  these  successes,  the  Federation  invited  a 
team  of  wrestlers  from  Japan.  We  lost  the  rubber,  but 
won  great  benefits  in  terms  of  experience  from  it.  This 
was  reflected  in  our  progress  shown  when  we  competed 
in  the  International  Festival  of  Youth  at  Bucharest.  At 
the  Second  Asian  Games  at  Manila  India  won  a  silver 
medal  (B.  G.  Kashid)  and  a  bronze  medal  (Sohan  Singh) : 
further  progress.  There  was  every  cause  for  optimism,  as 
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the  Government  doubtless  realised  when  it  gave  a  grant 
to  the  Federation  for  coaching  camps  in  Bengal,  Punjab, 
Kolhapur  and  Patiala. 

But  there  were  difficulties  ahead.  After  the  1956  Indian 
Olympic  Games,  held  at  Patiala,  we  picked  what  seemed 
a  strong  team  for  the  Melbourne  Olympics.  Physically  our 
wrestlers  proved  to  be  well  matched  with  some  of  the 
best  in  the  world,  but  they  lacked  technique  and  under¬ 
standing  of  international  rules  when  fighting  on  the  mat. 
We  were  heavily  beaten. 

Yet  it  was  all  experience,  and  proved  to  have  been 
salutary  when  we  competed  in  the  British  Empire  and 
Commonwealth  Games  at  Cardiff  in  1958.  Leela  Ram 
won  a  gold  medal  against  world-class  heavy-weight 
wrestlers,  and  Lakshmi  Kant  Panday  took  a  silver  medal 
in  the  welter-weight  class. 

The  next  hurdle  will  be  the  Rome  Olympics  of  i960. 
And,  if  the  enthusiasm  of  our  wrestlers  and  administra¬ 
tors  counts  for  anything,  we  can  expect  our  greatest 
success  in  international  competition  yet. 

OUR  INDIGENOUS  GAMES 

The  visionary  efforts  of  such  men  as  Professor  Mani- 
krao  of  Baroda  and  Mr.  H.  G.  Buck,  the  American  who 
launched  the  first  teachers’  training  college  of  Physical 
Education  in  India  at  Madras  in  1920,  culminated  in  the 
Government  founding  the  first  National  College  of  Phys¬ 
ical  Education  in  India  in  August  1957.  It  is  situated  at 
Gwalior  in  Central  India.  In  his  message,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  inauguration  of  the  Rani  Lakshmibhai  College, 
Prime  Minister  Nehru  said : 

“  .  .  .  We  have  to  grow  in  many  ways  in  this  country, 
in  fact  we  have  to  make  good  in  every  way.  Sometimes, 
in  our  desire  to  advance  in  every  direction,  we  spread 
ourselves  out  too  much.  It  is  better  to  concentrate  on 
what  comes  first. 
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“But  so  far  as  physical  culture  is  concerned,  surely,  it 
should  be  given  a  high  priority,  so  that  we  might  build  up 
a  healthy  nation  and  thereby  contribute  to  the  physical 
well-being  of  our  people. 

“India  is  a  vast  country  and  we  have  people  who,  given 
the  chance,  can  shine  in  the  field  of  athletics  and  games. 
Considering  our  size,  we  are  backward  in  this  matter. 
Recently  I  visited  the  little  country  of  Finland  which  has 
a  relatively  small  population.  But  it  is  a  country  of  ath¬ 
letes  who  have  won  quite  a  considerable  number  of  gold 
medals  in  the  Olympic  Games. 

“It  is  good  to  shine  in  athletics  as  in  other  departments 
of  human  activity.  But  what  we  aim  at  is  to  raise  the 
general  standard  and  give  our  boys  and  girls  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  build  their  bodies  as  well  as  their  minds  and 
character.” 

So  far,  so  good.  But  India  is  a  land  of  thousands  of  vil¬ 
lages,  and  as  we  have  seen,  the  problem  generally  is  a 
matter  of  how  sport  may  be  taken  to  so  far-flung  a  popu¬ 
lation.  So,  quite  outside  the  scope  and  theme  of  the  rest 
of  the  book,  I  propose  to  devote  a  few  words  to  the 
games  these  villagers  have  evolved  for  themselves — the 
indigenous  games  of  India. 

Such  games  have,  by  wise  authorities,  been  fostered 
and  encouraged,  as  altogether  worthy  alternatives  to  the 
better  known,  but  less  accessible,  international  sports. 
Alongside  Western  activities,  such  as  training  on  the  lines 
of  the  German  Turen  and  the  Swedish  gymnastics  move¬ 
ment,  malkhamb  (exercises  on  a  greased  pole)  and  asanas 
(Yogic  exercises  somewhat  similar  to  callisthenics)  had 
to  find  a  place  in  the  curricula  of  physical  education. 
Primary  teachers  in  the  villages  have  found  that  kabaddi 
and  khokho  are  useful  and  stimulating  activity  lessons. 

Indigenous  games  may  lack  the  spectacle  of  Western 
sports.  They  are  primitive  in  character  and  outlook.  But 
they  are  peculiar  to  the  country,  and  satisfy  the  villagers’ 
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or  the  industrial  labourers’  natural  urge  for  physical 
activity  and  healthy  recreation. 

Although  I  was  myself  weaned  on  athletics,  hockey, 
cricket  and  lawn  tennis,  I  have  always  felt  a  sense  of 
injured  pride  when  columnists  of  English-language  Indian 
newspapers  have  lampooned  indigenous  games.  When  our 
cricket  team  has  been  trounced,  it  is  not  unusual  for  these 
writers  to  suggest  that  our  players  should  take  to  gilli 
danda,  a  game  played  in  back-yards  and  on  the  streets 
with  a  three-foot  long  stick  and  a  four-inch  piece  of  wood 
sharpened  to  a  point  at  each  end.  And  when  we  have  suf¬ 
fered  loss  of  dignity  and  met  with  disaster  at  soccer  the 
critics  playfully  suggest  that  our  team  take  to  the  strictly 
non-violent  game  of  hu-tu-tu. 

Habits  die  hard.  And  indigenous  games  have  flourished 
despite  the  sneers  of  those  who  have  made  no  attempt  to 
appreciate  the  role  they  can  play  in  building  up  a  healthy 
nation. 

The  way  has  not  always  been  easy.  The  Mumbai 
Sharirik  Sikshan  Mandal  (Physical  Culture  Association) 
and  the  Akhil  Maharashtra  Shareerika  Shikshana  Man¬ 
dal  had  to  contend  with  numerous  handicaps  and  pre¬ 
judices  before  they  could  attain  their  object  of  regenerat¬ 
ing  Indian  national  games  and  gymnastics.  Today, 
happily,  kabaddi  and  khokho  are  well  established  and 
have  regular  All-India  competitions. 

The  Akhil  Bharatiya  Sharirik  Shikshan  Mandal  was 
formed  in  1938,  and  twelve  years  later  the  Indian  Olym¬ 
pic  Association  agreed  to  the  formation  of  a  separate 
organisation,  known  as  the  Kabaddi  Federation  of  India, 
to  develop  this  national  game  on  uniform  rules.  The  First 
Asian  Games  included  kabaddi  on  the  programme,  and 
other  competing  countries  were  given  the  opportunity  to 
watch  the  game  and  adopt  it  if  they  so  desired. 

About  the  game  of  kabaddi  itself.  It  is  commonly 
known  as  hu-tu-tu  in  Bombay  and  Madhya  Pradesh,  as 
chedugudu  in  Madras  and  Mysore,  koddi  koddi  in  the 
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Punjab  and  do-do-do  in  Bengal  and  Bihar.  It  is  played 
by  two  teams,  and  the  game,  as  you  may  suppose,  is  to 
be  found  in  several  varieties. 

One  such  is  known  as  “sanjivni”  (revival  game)  wherein 
a  player,  once  out,  can  re-enter  play  during  an  innings. 
Another  is  called  “ganimi”  (non-revival)  wherein  a 
player,  once  he  is  out,  cannot  re-enter  play  unless  an  inn¬ 
ings  is  over.  Yet  another  version  is  known  as  “amar”  (all- 
in  game)  and  here  a  player  who  is  out  does  not  leave  the 
field ;  he  continues  play,  and  a  record  is  kept  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  assessing  the  points  won  by  the  rival  sides. 

Apart  from  these  differences  the  rules  are  broadly  the 
same  for  all  varieties  .  .  .  the  dimensions  of  the  field,  the 
number  of  players  in  a  side,  the  cry  of  the  “cant”  and  the 
duration  of  an  innings.  Some  match  rules,  however,  differ 
as  far  as  number  of  innings  and  method  of  scoring  are 
concerned. 

When  a  player,  usually  known  as  a  raider,  enters  the 
territory  of  his  opponent  he  is  required  to  utter  a  “cant” 
in  one  breath.  Cants  are  of  different  varieties.  Some  say 
“kabaddi,  kabaddi,”  some  “hu-tu-tu”  or  “do-do-do.” 
Some  players  with  poetic  imaginations  have  invented 
their  own  cants,  such  as  “chal  kabaddi  pala,  sultan  mera 
sala”  (let  me  make  a  good  raid,  the  king  is  my  brother-in- 
law)  and  “chal  kabaddi  pal  pal,  meri  moochain  lal  lal” 
(let  me  make  my  raid  carefully,  my  moustaches  are  red). 

The  game  does  not  call  for  any  equipment.  It  is 
played  on  a  small  area  14  by  11  yards,  divided  by  a 
middle  line  into  two  halves.  The  game  lasts  for  two 
half-hour  periods,  with  a  break  of  five  minutes  between 
them.  The  courts  are  changed  for  each  innings.  Each  side 
consists  of  nine  players,  and  it  has  been  found  desirable 
to  form  the  sides  according  to  weights,  with  an  open 
group  in  which  players  of  any  weight  can  take  part. 

Each  team  alternately  sends  a  raider  into  the  home 
of  the  other  team.  One  or  more  players  can  be  put  out 
in  the  course  of  a  raid.  A  player,  when  out,  shall  leave  the 
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court  and  wait  outside  to  be  revived.  The  team  scoring 
the  greater  number  of  points  in  the  specified  time  wins. 

Atyapatya  (the  game  of  feints)  and  khokho  (the  game 
of  chase)  are  similar  to  “salts”  and  are  very  popular  in  all 
the  Marathi-speaking  areas  of  the  country.  Both  are  team 
games.  Seven  players  form  a  team  for  atyapatya  and 
nine  for  khokho,  in  which  the  runners  must  fix  and  record 
with  the  scorer  their  names  in  order  of  playing. 

At  the  beginning  of  an  innings  the  first  three  players 
have  to  be  inside  the  limits.  Immediately  these  three  are 
out  the  next  three  enter,  and  the  game  continues  in  this 
way  until  the  end  of  the  innings.  The  active  chaser,  who 
has  put  out  the  third  runner  (in  each  group  of  three  who 
enter)  cannot  pursue  a  new  entering  runner  .  .  .  “he  shall 
give  kho.”  Each  side’s  runners  can  enter  the  field  from 
one  side  only.  The  khokho  field  is  rectangular,  measuring 
hi  by  5 1  feet,  and  the  area  is  split  into  small  rectangles 
by  an  8 1  feet  long  central  line  and  eight  cross  lanes. 

It  is  not  easy  to  bring  a  game  to  life  in  print  through 
a  bare  statement  of  the  rules.  One  needs  to  have  seen  the 
game,  at  least,  to  appreciate  it.  Nowhere  is  this  more  true 
than  in  cricket;  a  man  from  Mars,  reading  through  the 
laws  of  the  game,  could  hardly  be  expected  to  imagine 
from  them  the  familiar  sight  of  white-clad  figures  on 
green  going  through  motions  which  we  understand 
through  familiarity — not  from  the  printed  word. 

For  many  years  the  indigenous  games  of  which  I  have 
written  were  played  in  an  informal  manner,  with  few 
specific  rules.  Thus  is  was  that  matches  and  contests  in¬ 
variably  caused  trouble,  and  the  rowdy  elements  fre¬ 
quently  came  out  on  top.  The  Deccan  Gymkhana  of 
Poona,  about  forty  years  ago,  was  the  first  organisation  to 
try  to  do  something  about  this  unfortunate  state  of  affairs. 
Thanks  to  the  Gymkhana’s  efforts  the  games  increased  in 
popularity  and  their  spirit  spread  far  and  wide. 

Western  Indian  and  All-India  tournaments  were  organ¬ 
ised,  the  Indian  Olympic  Association  also  playing  its  part 
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in  these  arrangements.  The  first  edition  of  the  rules  of 
atyapatya,  khokho  and  hu-tu-tu  was  published  in  1935 
by  the  newly-founded  Akhil  Maharashtra  Shareerika 
Shikshana  Mandal  (All-Maharashtra  Physical  Education 
Association).  Three  years  later  a  second,  amended,  edi¬ 
tion  was  published  at  the  same  time  as  the  inter- 
divisional  tournaments  were  organised.  Also  in  1938 
kabaddi  (hu-tu-tu)  was  introduced  to  the  Indian  Olympic 
Games,  held  at  Calcutta. 

The  inter- divisional  tournaments  served  to  produce 
more  effort,  skill,  talent  and  discipline  from  the  players. 
There  were  by  now  standing  committees  to  look  after  the 
rules  of  games  like  atyapatya,  khokho,  kabaddi,  lathi, 
farigadga,  wrestling,  malkhamb,  langdi,  lagorya  and  viti- 
dandu.  Special  sessions  on  the  rules  of  indigenous  games 
were  held  during  the  Physical  Education  Conferences, 
the  players  taking  an  important  part  in  discussing  pro¬ 
posed  amendments  in  the  light  of  their  experience. 

The  important  thing  in  producing  definitive  rules,  it 
was  rightly  held,  was  to  leave  unchanged  the  traditional 
character  of  the  game  concerned.  And  in  this,  I  think,  the 
experts  have  been  successful.  So  wide  have  these  games 
spread  that  it  is  now  possible  to  obtain  the  published 
rules  in  any  one  of  a  number  of  regional  languages, 
besides  English. 

The  national  games  of  India  have  a  definite  and  valu¬ 
able  part  to  play  in  our  sporting  organisation.  Better 
supervision  and  organisation  have  increased  the  spectator- 
interest;  annual  festivals  are  now  held,  and  each  game 
has  its  own  organisation.  Into  these  festivals,  by  the  way, 
have  been  introduced  such  allied  arts  as  folk-dancing  and 
group  lezim,  and  it  is  now  not  uncommon  for  a  festival 
to  attract  as  many  as  15,000  participants.  This,  alone, 
shows  the  interest  and  thus  the  value  of  the  games,  and  is 
an  effective  answer  to  the  scoffers. 

Bombay  has  ambitious  plans  for  a  “Bharatiya  Kreeda 
Mandir,”  which  will  be  built  to  suit  the  particular  needs 
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of  Indian  games  and  gymnastics.  It  will  be  equipped  with 
reading-room,  library,  health  clinic,  research  laboratory 
and  an  up-to-date  gymnasium  with  playing  grounds 
attached.  The  estimated  cost  is  about  Rs.  4,00,000,  of 
which  the  National  Sports  Fund  (Bombay)  has  already 
contributed  Rs.  1,00,000  and  collections  from  working 
people  Rs.  80,000.  Mobile  units  and  model  training 
centres  of  physical  education  and  recreation  are  all  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  plans  for  propagation  and  organised 
development  of  Indian  national  games. 

Before  I  leave  a  subject  which  is,  to  me,  quite  fascinat¬ 
ing,  there  are  two  more  games  which  deserve  mention. 
The  game  of  killi  danda  has  been  immortalised  in  the 
song  “Chhote  se  baiman,  more  angana  mien  gilli  khai- 
lain”  (My  young  beloved  plays  gilli  danda  in  my  court¬ 
yard).  The  game  is  very  simple  and  needs  no  apparatus. 
A  three-foot  long  stick  (the  danda)  and  a  small  piece  of 
wood  sharpened  at  each  end  are  all  that  are  required. 

The  game  can  be  played  by  one  pair,  or  by  teams  of 
any  number,  and  the  duration  can  be  fixed  by  time  limit 
or  points-scoring  limit.  Strikers  can  be  “caught”  or 
“bowled”  or,  as  in  baseball,  given  out  if  they  miss  three 
strikes. 

Din  aur  raat  (night  and  day)  is  played  with  a  three- 
inch  cube  of  wood,  painted  white  on  three  surfaces  and 
black  on  the  other  three.  Players  are  divided  into  two 
equal  groups,  one  called  the  “white,”  the  other  the 
“black.”  Each  side  has  a  goal,  at  equal  distance  from  the 
centre  line.  A  leader,  who  may  be  an  extra  player,  stands 
on  the  centre  line;  the  “blacks”  stand  on  a  line  parallel 
to  the  centre  line,  five  feet  to  the  right  of  the  leader,  and 
the  “whites”  on  a  similar  line  five  feet  to  the  left  of  the 
leader. 

The  leader  tosses  the  cube  into  the  air.  If  it  falls  with 
the  white  surface  uppermost,  the  “whites”  must  run  for 
the  goal,  the  “blacks”  chasing  them  to  “tag”  as  many  as 
possible  before  the  goal  is  reached  .  .  .  and  vice  versa. 
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Tagged  players  join  the  opposing  team,  and  the  game 
ends  when  all  players  of  one  side  have  been  caught  by  the 
other. 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  these  games  I  have  men¬ 
tioned  can  have  an  attraction  all  of  their  own.  And,  when 
next  India  stages  the  Asian  Games,  I  feel  confident  that 
we  shall  have  one  or  two  of  our  indigenous  games  on  the 
programme. 


CHAPTER  XV 


I  GIVE  INDIA  HER  COLOURS. 

“DREAMS  GOME  TRUE.5’ 

C.G.I.  and  N.S.C.I. 

In  common  with  most  people  who  have  played  and 
lived  for  sport  throughout  their  best  years  on  this  earth  I 
have  known  my  share  of  joy  and  sorrow,  of  triumph  and 
disappointment.  I  would  not  have  had  it  otherwise. 
And,  though  I  am  in  no  mood  for  confessions,  I  will  freely 
admit  that  one  of  the  sorrows  of  my  life  was  that  I  was 
not  able  to  bring  Sir  Donald  Bradman  and  Sir  Leonard 
Hutton  to  India  before  their  days  in  Test  cricket  were 
over. 

Both  these  players  will,  I  imagine,  go  down  in  history 
among  the  game’s  immortals;  and  both  would  have 
served  as  a  splendid  inspiration  and  example  could  they 
have  played  cricket  in  India.  Especially  I  visualised  Len 
Hutton  opening  the  innings  for  England,  or  for  one  of 
the  Commonwealth  sides  which  visited  us.  But  it  was  a 
sight  which  India  was  to  be  denied. 

However,  I  understand  from  press  reports  that  Sir 
Len  did  visit  Bombay,  though  I  was  not  in  the  port  to 
meet  him  and  renew  a  long-standing  friendship.  But  I 
was  pleased  to  read  that  Sir  Len  visited  the  Brabourne 
Stadium  and  was  “moved  by  its  grandeur  and  the  excellent 
facilities  provided  for  members  and  guests  by  the  Cricket  Club 
of  India .” 

Today  the  Cricket  Club  of  India,  with  a  cash  value  of 
two  and  a  half  million  pounds,  evokes  spontaneous  admir¬ 
ation  from  visiting  cricketers  and  critics  from  all  parts 
of  the  world.  It  has  become  one  of  the  showpieces  of 
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India.  All  are  agreed  that  the  Brabourne  Stadium 
possesses  one  of  the  finest  grounds  in  the  Commonwealth. 
It  is  indeed  the  “Lord’s  of  India.” 

In  one  of  his  books — Cricket  Crossfire — Keith  Miller, 
who  made  his  debut  in  India  in  the  winter  of  1945-46 
with  Lindsay  Hassett’s  Australian  Services  XI,  records 
his  admiration  for  the  Stadium  and  its  facilities.  He 
remarks  that  it  is  the  only  Test  centre  in  the  world 
where  you  can  swim  in  the  morning,  play  cricket  in  the 
afternoon,  then  dance  in  the  evening — all  without  leaving 
the  enclosure. 

Splendid  tributes.  .  .  .  But  I  wonder  how  many  of  the 
people  who  enjoy  and  have  enjoyed  the  wonderful 
facilities  of  the  Cricket  Club  of  India  know  of  the  tremen¬ 
dous  battle  I  had  to  wage,  on  so  many  fronts,  before  a 
“too  ambitious”  dream  could  become  reality. 

It  was  during  the  1933-34  visit  to  India  of  Douglas 
Jardine  and  his  men  that  the  idea  came  to  me — of 
founding  the  Cricket  Club  of  India  and,  incidentally, 
stopping  the  annual  drain  of  money  into  the  pockets  of 
the  stand  contractors.  I  wasted  no  time  in  getting  things 
moving.  By  this  time,  you  see,  I  had  already  earned  the 
reputation  of  treating  cricket  as  a  Religion.  I  had  a  ready 
collaborator,  hardly  less  keen  than  myself,  in  R.  E. 
Grant  Govan,  then  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Control, 
and  we  had  many  long  discussions  about  the  idea  before 
plans  were  at  last  drawn  up. 

Articles  of  association  were  speedily  prepared,  and  the 
Cricket  Club  of  India  was  registered  in  New  Delhi  with 
“R.  E.”  as  its  first  President  and  myself  as  Honorary 
General  Secretary.  Lord  Willingdon,  who  had  then 
recently  been  President  of  the  M.C.C.,  was  Viceroy  of 
India,  and  he,  too,  was  enthusiastic  about  the  scheme. 
He  readily  honoured  us  by  becoming  Patron  of  the  Club, 
and  his  association  and  guidance  went  a  long  way 
towards  giving  us  the  confidence  necessary  to  proceed 
with  our  plans. 
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Throughout  the  years  1934  and  1935  “R.  E.”  and 
myself  were  largely  occupied  with  organisational  work, 
and  with  an  all  out  drive  for  membership.  India,  now, 
had  her  “M.C.C.”  and  the  next  step  was  to  provide  the 
proper  setting  .  .  .  the  “Lord’s.”  We  had  to  decide  on  a 
suitable  location — and  we  had  also  to  raise  the  funds 
necessary  for  this  huge  project. 

Bombay  immediately  recommended  itself  as  the  right 
place  for  the  new  stadium  we  had  in  mind,  for  cricket 
was  stronger  there  than  anywhere  else  in  India.  In  the 
decision  to  go  ahead  with  our  plans  at  Bombay  we  had 
Lord  Willingdon  on  our  side  more  strongly  than  ever 
before.  He,  you  see,  had  been  Governor  of  Bombay 
during  the  Lirst  World  War,  at  the  time  when,  thanks 
to  the  British  Gymkhana  and  its  ground,  the  city  had 
taken  the  lead  in  Indian  cricket. 

Meanwhile,  pressure  of  business  had  forced  “R.  E.” 
to  relinquish  the  Presidency  of  the  Board  of  Control  to 
Sir  Sikandar  Hyat,  then  Acting  Governor  of  the  Punjab 
and,  in  the  autumn  of  1 935,  the  Presidency  of  the  young 
Cricket  Club  of  India  to  the  Maharaja  of  Patiala. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Maharaja  upon  assuming 
the  Presidency  was  to  convene  a  meeting  of  the  Cricket 
Club  of  India  committee  at  his  home  in  the  mountains 
at  Simla.  The  meeting  was  fully  attended,  and  it  fell  to 
me  to  announce  my  prospectus  and  budget — both  of 
which  had  taken  a  good  deal  of  midnight  oil  to  produce ! 
My  main  proposals  were  ( 1 )  a  cricket  ground  as  large  as 
Lord’s  to  be  located  in  Bombay,  the  home  of  cricket 
in  India;  and  (2)  a  club  house  worthy  of  cricket  and 
cricketers  of  India  and  members  of  the  Imperial  Cricket 
Conference. 

Both  proposals  were  accepted,  and  I  was  authorised  to 
negotiate  with  Lord  Brabourne,  then  the  Governor  of 
Bombay,  for  a  suitable  site  within  his  area.  I  had  always 
felt  it  was  no  mere  accident  that  a  cricketing  Governor 
should  have  been  installed  at  Bombay  during  the  time 
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that  Lord  Willingdon  was  Viceroy;  and  so  it  was  no 
surprise  when,  after  many  discussions,  the  negotiations 
were  seen  to  have  been  entirely  successful. 

Immediately  after  the  Maharaja  of  Patiala’s  meeting 
I  made  for  Ganeskhind  (Poona),  to  the  summer  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  Governor.  Lord  Brabourne,  a  tall  and 
fine-featured  man  of  immense  drive,  was  but  a  few  years 
older  than  myself.  We  shared  an  interest  in  cricket,  as 
I  have  said;  and  so  I  felt  no  trepidation  in  stating  what 
was  required. 

My  discussions  with  Lord  Brabourne  covered  a  whole 
week — Monday  to  Saturday — and  also  included  meet¬ 
ings  with  his  Revenue  Secretary  Mr.  J.  A.  Madan,  I.G.S. 
(later  Sir  Janardan  Madan).  It  was,  for  me,  a  revealing 
and  educational  week.  Lord  Brabourne  was  a  financial 
wizard  and  a  most  able  diplomat.  He  had  the  ability  to 
make  harsh  and  piercing  criticisms  in  pleasant  words. 

A  talk  to  the  Maharaja  of  Patiala,  in  his  9,000  ft. 
high  palace  at  Chail,  helped  me  to  reach  a  successful 
end  to  the  negotiations.  One  problem  which  we  had  to 
consider  early  was  the  name  of  our  proposed  stadium. 
Was  it  to  be  the  Willingdon  Stadium?  the  Patiala 
Stadium?  or  the  Rohinton  Baria  Stadium?  (Mr.  A.  D. 
Baria,  a  wine  merchant  of  Bombay,  was  prepared  to  give 
Rs.  2|  lacs  for  the  stadium  to  be  named  after  his  only 
son,  who  had  just  died).  It  was  to  be  none  of  these  things, 
for  the  Maharaja  supported  my  proposal  to  name  the 
stadium  after  Lord  Brabourne  himself. 

The  Sunday  morning  upon  which  I  had  to  return  to 
work  in  New  Delhi  arrived.  No  agreement  had  yet  been 
reached  with  Lord  Brabourne,  yet  I  felt  somehow  con¬ 
fident — as  if  I  had  the  answer — as  I  called  to  bid  him 
farewell.  My  greatest  offer  so  far  had  been  Rs.  10  per 
square  yard  for  an  area  of  at  least  100,000  square  yards. 

After  conventional  politenesses  I  asked  Lord  Brabourne 
— “Your  Excellency.  .  .  which  would  you  prefer  to  accept 
from  sportsmen :  money  for  your  Government,  or 
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immortality  for  yourself?”  When  Lord  Brabourne 
answered,  with  hardly  the  movement  of  a  muscle, 
“immortality”  I  knew  I  had  won.  And  so  it  was. 

A  site  measuring  some  90,000  square  yards  was 
allotted  to  us,  for  the  minute  price  of  Rs.  13.8  per  square 
yard.  The  land,  at  the  time,  was  still  being  reclaimed 
from  the  sea,  and  the  cost  of  reclamation  alone  was  about 
Rs.  160  per  square  yard.  The  cost  of  this  land  today  is 
something  like  Rs.  500  per  square  yard. 

The  first  and  greatest  hurdle  had  been  overcome. 
We  had,  for  a  cricket  ground,  the  best  site  not  only 
in  India,  not  only  in  Asia — but  in  the  whole  world. 
The  stadium  would  be  in  the  very  heart  of  the  city, 
100  yards  from  the  railway  terminus,  only  five  minutes 
from  the  business  area — and  yet  only  100  yards  from 
the  sea. 

Planning  and  architectural  work  was  the  next  task. 
A  Bombay  firm  of  architects  was  commissioned  to  pre¬ 
pare  plans,  and  a  working  committee  was  set  up  with 
Lord  Brabourne  as  Chairman  and  Mr.  Pierre  d’Aroine, 
A.R.I.B.A.  (the  architect),  Mr.  Streatfield,  I.C.S. 
(Collector  of  Bombay)  and  myself  as  members.  At  this 
time  I  was  at  my  work  1,000  miles  away  in  New  Delhi 
as  one  of  India’s  highest  Executives  in  Road  Transport  of 
India,  and  our  weekly  meetings  involved  a  good  deal  of 
flying  around. 

The  plans,  quickly  completed,  provided  for  a  cricket 
ground  of  40,000  square  yards,  with  covered  accommo¬ 
dation  all  round  for  40,000  spectators,  pavilion,  tennis 
courts  and  swimming  pool. 

The  foundation  stone  of  the  Brabourne  Stadium  was 
laid  by  Lord  Brabourne  himself  in  April  1936.  It  was 
only  unfortunate  that  the  Maharaja  of  Patiala  was 
unable  to  attend  the  ceremony;  but  in  his  place  we 
welcomed  the  Maharaja  of  Porbandar,  who  had  led 
India  in  our  first  official  tour  of  England  in  1932.  It  was 
a  happy  ceremony,  but  there  was  sadness  to  come.  It 
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was  about  this  time  that  Lord  and  Lady  Willingdon, 
the  tenure  of  Viceroyalty  completed,  returned  to 
England.  So  also  did  Lord  Brabourne,  and,  with  the 
ceremonies  over,  hard  work  was  the  lot  of  those  who 
remained  in  Bombay  working  on  our  great  project. 

Although  the  site  had  only  now  been  reclaimed  from 
the  sea,  I  was  absolutely  determined  that  the  Brabourne 
Stadium  should  be  ready  for  full  use  within  eighteen 
months.  It  was,  I  knew,  an  enormous  task,  but  I  knew 
also  that  if  it  was  not  completed  by  November  1937 
another  cricket  season  would  pass  and  we  would  have  to 
wait  and  waste  another  year  before  the  ground  could  be 
used. 

The  early  months  were  a  period  of  great  anxiety 
because  of  a  series  of  “bottlenecks” — the  most  serious 
of  them  being  financial.  Patronage  was  by  no  means  so 
generous  as  I  had  anticipated.  Indeed  my  zeal  served  to 
inspire  many  people  to  jealousy  rather  than  generosity. 

Desperate  situations  call  for  desperate  remedies. 
Although  the  committee,  talented  and  well-qualified  men 
all,  were  against  me,  I  was  determined  that  no  part  of 
our  elaborate  scheme  should  be  left  undone.  Somehow 
I  knew  that  the  money  would  come  .  .  .  from  life  member¬ 
ship  subscriptions,  which  were  only  Rs.  100  at  the  time; 
from  Princely  donations ;  and — if  the  need  should  arise — 
from  loans. 

The  specific  demand  at  the  time  was  to  provide 
allocations  of  covered  seats  for  the  four  gymkhanas 
which  comprised  the  annual  cricket  festival,  the  Quad¬ 
rangular — the  Europeans,  the  Parsis,  the  Moslems  and 
the  Hindus.  I  decided,  however,  to  have  the  entire 
accommodation  of  the  stadium  covered,  with  the  West 
Stand  for  the  gymkanas,  the  North  Stand  for  the  public 
who  wanted  expensive  seats  and  the  East  Stand  for  those 
members  of  the  public  who  preferred  to  pay  less. 

It  cost  something  like  Rs.  6  lacs  to  provide  this  com¬ 
plete  coverage,  but  I  am  sure  now,  as  I  was  then,  that 
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it  was  well  worth  it.  Had  I  not  made  the  decision  I  feel 
sure  that  the  25,000  plus  who  populate  the  North  and 
East  Stands  would  still  be  sitting  on  terraces  in  the 
blazing  sunlight. 

All  aspects  of  work  had  gathered  momentum  and  were 
showing  heartening  progress  before  our  first  monsoon 
descended.  It  was  not,  you  see,  just  a  simple  matter  of 
building;  there  was  a  great  deal  more  to  it  than  that. 
First  and  foremost,  40,000  square  yards  of  ground  had 
to  be  made  into  a  perfect  playing  surface.  Next,  the 
location  of  tennis  courts,  swimming  pool  and  squash 
courts  had  to  be  fixed,  the  sun  and  wind  playing  a  big 
part  in  the  decision. 

Additionally,  arrangements  had  to  be  made  for  the 
visit  of  an  English  cricket  team  to  perform  the  opening 
ceremony  in  worthy  style. 

As  we  could  not  continue  work  during  the  monsoon, 
you  will  see  that  there  were  in  fact  only  ten  working 
months  available  for  all  our  tasks.  One  of  our  biggest 
slices  of  luck  came  along  when  the  Maharaja  of  Patiala 
offered  to  loan  us  the  services  of  Frank  Tarrant,  the 
Australian-English  cricketer  who  was  then  part  and 
parcel  of  the  household  at  Patiala.  Tarrant’s  knowledge 
of  wickets  and  their  preparation  was  to  prove  of  the 
highest  value.  The  ground  had  to  be  covered  with 
60,000  cart-loads  of  special  sand,  to  help  drainage,  we 
needed  a  “table”  to  accommodate  at  least  six  wickets, 
we  needed  a  firm  turf  on  top  of  the  sand,  and  a  rich  and 
even  outfield. 

All  this  Tarrant  helped  provide  for  us.  I  can  pay  him 
no  greater  compliment  than  to  say  that  I  believe  no 
horticulturist  in  the  world  could  have  done  as  well  as  he 
did  at  so  low  a  price.  This  part  of  the  operation  cost  us, 
in  fact,  no  more  than  about  £8,000,  while  an  unofficial 
English  estimate  for  a  similar  sort  of  job  was  in  the 
region  of  £20,000. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  disturbance  arose  in  our 
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touring  team  in  England  which  resulted  in  Amarnath 
being  sent  home.  Already  I  have  said  all  that  is  necessary 
about  this  unhappy  business,  but  it  is  relevant  here  to 
remark  that  I  flew  to  England  with  G.  S.  Nayudu,  who 
had  been  selected  to  replace  Amarnath.  My  visit,  in  its 
way,  was  providential,  for  it  gave  me  the  opportunity  to 
put  in  some  ground  work  towards  raising  the  English 
side  which  I  hoped  would  inaugurate  our  stadium, 
under  the  auspices  and  at  the  invitation  of  the  Cricket 
Club  of  India. 

The  team,  I  felt,  needed  a  distinguished  captain  and 
at  least  half-a-dozen  other  well-known  top-class  cricketers. 
I  went  to  the  second  Test  at  Old  Trafford,  Manchester, 
and  thrilled  as  I  watched  Vijay  Merchant  and  Mushtaq 
Ali  put  on  an  opening  stand  of  203.  As  the  crowd  stood 
up  and  applauded  Mushtaq  in  after  his  innings  of  112, 
I  found  myself  next  to  Lord  Tennyson.  On  the  instant  I 
invited  him  to  bring  a  cricket  team — and  his  beautiful 
wife  Carole — to  India.  I  told  him  of  my  plans,  and  we 
agreed  that  he  should  draw  up  a  list  of  players  for 
discussion  when  we  met  in  London  a  month  later  at  the 
Test  match  at  the  Oval. 

At  that  meeting,  and  over  several  subsequent  meals, 
it  was  agreed  that  Lord  Tennyson  would  bring  out  the 
following  players — Ian  Peebles  (Oxford  University  and 
Middlesex),  Norman  Yardley  (Cambridge  University 
and  Yorkshire),  Alf  Gover  (Surrey),  Paul  Gibb  (Cam¬ 
bridge  University  and  Essex),  Joe  Hardstaff  (Notting¬ 
hamshire)  and  Bill  Edrich  (Middlesex) — all  of  them,  then 
or  later,  England  players.  What  a  galaxy  of  talent  lay  in 
store  for  Indian  cricket! 

I  went  to  Berlin  for  the  1936  Olympic  Games  after  this 
fruitful  visit  to  England  and  there  I  was  able  to  learn 
more  about  the  requirements  of  the  fully-equipped 
sports  stadium.  We  needed  a  filtration  plant,  something 
new  in  India,  for  our  swimming  pool,  and  I  learned,  too, 
about  collapsible  aluminium  stands  for  the  tennis  courts 
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— a  French  idea — and  about  the  best  way  to  build 
squash  courts.  I  was  able  to  arrange  for  a  team  of  young 
American  swimmers  and  divers  to  inaugurate  the 
swimming  pool  at  the  Brabourne  Stadium  and  also  for 
Bill  Tilden  to  stop  off  at  Bombay  on  his  next  visit  East 
to  open  the  tennis  courts. 

During  my  absence  architects  and  contractors  had 
been  working  with  splendid  harmony,  and  on  my  return 
I  was  thrilled  to  see  the  progress  being  made.  My  dreams 
were  indeed  taking  shape.  Time  flew  by,  and  all  the  time 
the  great  stadium  and  its  unique  facilities  were  coming 
nearer  to  completion.  Now  was  the  time  to  renew  my 
appeals  for  patronage,  and  this  time  I  was  not  dis¬ 
appointed  in  the  response  which  was  forthcoming  from 
the  sportsmen  of  India.  The  following  were  some  of  the 
principal  donations — 

Trustees  of  J.  N.  Tata  Memorial  Funds  (J.  N.  Tata  Pavilion) 

Rs.  1,60,000 

Dunlop  Rubber  Company  (India)  Ltd.  (Tennis  Stands)  40,000 
H.H.  The  Maharajah  of  Patiala  (for  Patiala  Pavilion)  50,000 
H.H.  The  Maharajah  of  Idar  (for  Governor’s  Pavilion)  25,000 
Sir  Kikabhai  Premchand  (for  Billiards  Tables)  5,000 

PI.H.  The  Maharajah  of  Porbunder  (for  Dining  Room)  4,000 
Sir  Chinubhai  Madhavlal  (for  Dressing  Room)  3,000 

H.H.  The  Maharajah  Jam  Saheb  of  Nawanager  (for  Main  Hall) 

5, ooo 

H.H.  The  Maharajah  of  Cooch-Behar  (for  Cocktail  Bar)  5,000 
Sir  Homi  M.  Mehta  (for  Card  Room)  2,000 

By  the  start  of  1937  all  was  going  well.  Life  member¬ 
ships  and  donations  were  coming  in  regularly;  cement 
and  steel,  both  controlled  by  the  House  of  Tata,  were 
delivered  freely  and  at  special  prices;  my  appeals  were 
everywhere  met  with  sympathy;  the  ground  was  already 
showing  rich  young  grass — to  the  great  joy  of  Frank 
Tarrant  and  myself. 

From  June  to  September  1937  we  endured  another 
monsoon.  The  fixture  card  for  the  visit  of  Lord  Tenny¬ 
son’s  team  had  already  been  drawn  up  by  me,  in 
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consultation  with  Lord  Tennyson  himself  and  the  Cricket 
Club  of  India.  It  was  decided  that  the  opening  ceremony 
of  the  Brabourne  Stadium  was  to  be  on  December  7th, 
1937  and  the  big  match — Lord  Tennyson’s  XI  v.  An 
India  XI — from  8th  to  nth.  We  had  therefore  just 
three  months  in  which  to  get  everything  ready. 

We  were  privileged  by  a  visit  from  the  Governor,  Sir 
Roger  Lumley,  who  looked  around  then  asked  me,  with 
a  quizzical  smile,  if  I  was  sure  it  would  all  be  ready  in 
time.  “Yes,  your  Excellency,”  I  said,  “I  assure  you  of 
that.”  So  he  went  away  happy,  no  doubt  to  inform  his 
fellow-Governor  at  Calcutta — none  other  than  Lord 
Brabourne  himself — how  smoothly  things  were  going 
and  how  confidently  we  were  all  working. 

All  was  ready  by  October  except  the  East  Stand,  but 
within  a  month  that,  too,  was  complete.  Throughout 
the  first  week  of  December  I  worked  almost  day  and 
night  behind  closed  doors.  On  the  early  morning  of  the 
7th  I  walked  home  tired  but  happy,  for  Brabourne 
Stadium  was  ready.  Then  the  only  tasks  remaining  was 
to  get  dressed  up  to  meet  all  the  celebrities  at  the  opening 
ceremony  itself,  which  took  place  at  1 1  o’clock  in  the 
morning. 

That  day,  Friday,  December  7th,  1937,  was  a  great 
one  for  cricket  in  India  and  the  whole  Commonwealth. 

Afterwards  I  hurried  home,  for  I  had  one  remaining 
task,  to  write  to  Lord  Brabourne,  whose  name  hence¬ 
forward  would  be  honoured  in  world  cricket.  I  had  two 
suggestions  for  him,  also;  that  the  road  in  front  of  the 
Tata  Pavilion  and  members’  entrance  be  named  the 
“Patiala  Road”  in  honour  of  the  Club’s  magnanimous 
President,  and  that  Mr.  Shapoorji  Pallonji  Mistry,  the 
building  contractor  whose  sincere  zeal  and  efforts  had 
made  so  much  possible,  be  recommended  for  a  knight¬ 
hood  in  the  next  Honours  List,  and  Mr.  Mohan  Singh, 
our  woodwork  contractor  from  New  Delhi,  be  recom¬ 
mended  for  a  Sardar  Bahadurship  in  the  next  Honours 
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List.  My  letter  was  either  lost  in  the  post  or  misplaced 
during  Lord  Brabourne’s  sudden  and  dangerous  illness 
in  Calcutta.  None  of  my  recommendations  materialised. 
Lesser  work  in  and  for  the  Commonwealth  have  earned 
equivalent  rewards — Brabourne  Stadium,  Bombay,  to¬ 
day  is  the  best  in  the  Commonwealth. 

Before  the  month  of  December  was  out  the  tennis 
courts,  squash  courts  and  swimming  pools  had  all  been 
well  and  truly  started  upon  their  careers.  It  was  in  this 
cricket  season  that  the  Quadrangular  was  turned  into 
the  Pentangular,  and  I  had  the  honour  of  leading  the 
Rest. 

Too  soon  the  clouds  of  war,  spreading  from  Europe 
across  most  of  the  globe,  put  an  end  to  international 
cricket.  A  scheduled  tour  of  India  by  M.C.C.  in  1940 
had,  of  course,  to  be  abandoned.  Although  cricket  con¬ 
tinued  at  the  Brabourne  Stadium  it  was  used  also  for 
other  purposes. 

For  social  amenities  and  parades  it  became  the 
rendezvous  of  the  Army  in  India.  It  was  used  for  the 
Diamond  Jubilee  celebrations  of  the  Aga  Khan,  who  was 
weighed  in  diamonds  in  front  of  100,000  of  his  followers. 
The  miraculous  statue  of  “Our  Lady  of  Fatima”  was 
wheeled  ceremonially  into  the  stadium  and  masses  were 
celebrated  throughout  a  night  by  60,000  people. 

The  Nineteenth  World  Table  Tennis  Championships 
were  played  in  a  specially  built  enclosure  in  the  stadium, 
and  were  declared,  by  popular  consent,  the  most  success¬ 
ful  of  their  kind  ever  staged.  The  stadium  has  seen  several 
national  games  meetings.  A  more  recent  addition  is  a 
badminton  court,  named  after  the  late  Sir  Nowroji 
Saklatvala,  who  had  been  appointed  President  of  the 
Club  upon  the  sad  death  of  the  Maharaja  of  Patiala. 
Within  the  court  have  played  many  of  the  world’s 
experts,  including  the  illustrious  Malayan,  Wong  Peng 
Soon. 

Brabourne  Stadium  has  also  seen  hockey  and  football. 
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A  Japanese  hockey  side,  returning  from  the  Helsinki 
Olympiad,  played  two  matches  against  India,  while  a 
specially  invited  Russian  football  side,  picked  largely 
from  the  famous  Dynamos,  drew  the  largest  attendances 
on  record  for  the  stadium  in  two  games  against  Bombay 
and  an  Indian  XI.  As  I  write,  plans  are  being  made  for 
a  similar  visit  by  a  Bulgarian  football  side  .  .  .  and  a  new 
apartment  block  of  almost  i  oo  flats  is  well  on  the  way  to 
completion. 

So  has  my  dream  come  true.  A  vast  and  splendid 
stadium,  equipped  beyond  compare,  admired  by  the 
sportsmen  of  the  world.  How  much  the  Brabourne 
Stadium  had  done  for  the  prestige  of  India  (not  only  in 
sport)  is  impossible  to  measure.  But  I  would  suggest  that 
it  has  done  more  than  enough  for  the  Government  of 
India  to  be  heavily  in  debt  to  her  sportsmen — a  debt 
which  is  yet  far  from  being  repaid. 

The  story  of  my  dream-come-true  would  be  incom¬ 
plete  without  my  telling  you  of  the  origin  of  our 
colours,  which  adorn  the  front  of  the  jacket  of  this  book 
and  are  being  worn  by  cricketers  throughout  the 
Commonwealth — except  of  course  South  Africa.  In 
their  choice  and  preparation  hangs  a  romance. 

“There  can  be  no  good  cricket  without  sentiment,  a 
quality  that  enriches  life  and  refines  it ;  and  gives  it  what 
life  is  more  and  more  apt  to  lose,  zest”  said  Mr.  Andrew 
Lang,  a  lover  of  cricket  and  an  admirer  of  its  attire  in  the 
Victorian  era. 

In  our  search  for  colours  the  Patiala  Royal  family, 
Maharanis  and  Princesses,  sat  down  to  knitting  with  a 
vast  combination  of  colours.  One  evening  in  the  Patiala 
Palace  in  salubrious  New  Delhi,  His  Highness  the 
President,  R.E.  and  myself  and  with  the  Princesses 
looking  on  through  curtains,  went  through  the  beautiful 
permutations  and  combinations  of  colours  and  decided 
on  the  blending  at  which  we  finally  arrived. 

Dark  Blue — Oxford,  Light  Blue — Cambridge,  a 
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sentimental  significance  here,  and  Old  Gold — representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Orient. 

Field  Marshal  Birdwood,  then  Commander  in  Chief, 
India,  visiting  the  Maharaja  of  Patiala  that  evening  was 
shown  the  colours  for  our  tie.  He,  later  to  become  the 
Dean  of  Peter  House,  Cambridge,  remarked — 

“How  beautiful — it  will  certainly  vie  for  popularity 
with  the  M.C.C.  colours.” 

Lady  Marie  Willingdon  was  delighted  with  the  tie 
when  the  first  consignment  arrived  from  “Fosters”  the 
sports  tailors  of  London  in  1935.  His  Highness  presented 
His  Excellency  our  Patron  with  the  first  tie  and  our 
Patron’s  dynamic  Consort  with  a  scarf  which  she 
delighted  in  carrying  with  her  as  she  watched  and 
talked  cricket  and  of  her  life  with  her  cricket  playing 
statesman  husband. 

NATIONAL  SPORTS  CLUB  OF  INDIA 

Looking  back,  one  often  wonders  how  one  found  the 
time  to  complete  certain  tasks  in  the  time  available. 
This  thought  is  uppermost  in  my  mind  as  I  try  to  tell  you 
the  story  of  the  National  Sports  Club  of  India,  and  the 
increasing  role  it  has  played  in  the  athletic  development 
of  India. 

As  the  1950’s  approached,  I  had  a  good  deal  to  occupy 
my  time.  I  was  (1)  President  of  the  Board  of  Control  for 
Cricket  in  India,  (2)  President  of  the  Bombay  Provincial 
Olympic  Association,  (3)  President  of  the  Table  Tennis 
Federation  of  India,  (4)  Vice-President  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Table  Tennis  Federation,  (5)  Vice-President  of 
the  Amateur  Athletic  Federation  of  India,  and  (6) 
President  of  the  Delhi  and  District  Cricket  Association. 
And  yet  I  felt  that  there  were  other  important  ways  in 
which  I  could  work  for  the  furtherance  of  sport  in  India. 

My  experiences  in  watching  and  thinking  about  the 
first  post-war  Olympiad,  held  in  Wembley  Stadium, 
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London  in  1948,  convinced  me  that,  if  Indian  athletes 
were  to  succeed,  they  must  be  given  greatly  improved 
facilities  within  their  own  land.  At  the  time  I  must  say 
that  our  facilities  seemed  almost  primitive  by  compari¬ 
son,  say,  with  those  of  Russia  and  Czechoslovakia,  which 
produced  the  fabulous  Emil  and  Dana  Zatopek.  Our 
equipment  was  outdated,  and  our  athletes  never  had  the 
opportunity  of  running  on  cinder  tracks  at  home.  Some¬ 
thing  must  be  done,  I  thought. 

During  the  London  Olympiad,  Mr.  G.  D.  Sondhi,  of 
the  Amateur  Athletic  Federation  of  India,  had  finalised 
plans  for  the  formation  of  the  Asian  Games  Federation. 
It  was  then  that  I  dreamed  of  staging  the  First  Asian 
Games  in  India;  we  had  the  organising  ability  to  do 
this,  beyond  doubt,  but  at  the  time  we  lacked  the  hard 
cash  to  make  the  dream  come  true.  I  remain  a  dreamer, 
however,  and  suddenly  the  idea  came  to  me  of  repeating, 
in  essence,  what  had  been  done  for  the  Cricket  Club  of 
India,  but  this  time  for  the  Indian  athlete. 

I  was  so  impressed  with  the  advantages  that  a 
National  Sports  Club  of  India  had  to  offer  that  I 
immediately  began  to  draw  up  plans.  Here,  it  seemed  to 
me,  was  at  once  the  solution  to  two  problems;  here  was 
the  opportunity  to  provide  stadiums  in  which  the  flower 
of  Asia’s  youth  could  compete  in  friendly  rivalry,  and  in 
which  also  Indian  athletes  could  be  offered  the  facilities 
which  at  the  time  they  lacked — cinder  track,  world  class 
equipment  and  competent  coaching. 

Rajkumari  Amrit  Kaur,  then  Health  Minister  of 
India,  was  my  guest  in  the  Willingdon  Pavilion  at  the 
New  Delhi  Test  match  of  the  West  Indies  1948-49  tour 
of  India,  and  it  was  on  this  occasion  that  I  succeeded  in 
gaining  the  Minister’s  support  for  the  project  which  was 
now  occupying  my  mind.  This  was  in  November  1948; 
and,  by  the  middle  of  the  following  January,  I  was  ready 
with  detailed  proposals  and  coloured  drawings  to  “sell” 
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the  scheme  to  Prime  Minister  Nehru  and  the  late  Sardar 
Vallabhbhai  Patel,  then  the  Deputy  Prime  Minister. 

I  explained  the  scheme  to  the  Prime  Minister  in 
Parliament  House,  New  Delhi  on  February  nth,  1949. 
He  has  the  most  perceptive  and  enquiring  of  minds  and 
challenged  me  on  every  minute  detail.  I  am  happy  and 
proud  that  I  was  able  to  satisfy  him  that  the  scheme  was 
practicable  and  that  it  would  be  of  immense  value  to  the 
youth  of  the  country.  I  am  sure  I  will  not  be  betraying  a 
trust  if  I  quote  here  a  note  sent  to  me  by  the  Prime 
Minister,  soon  afterwards,  on  the  subject.  He  wrote — 

“I  have  read  through  the  note  prepared  by  Mr.  de  Mello  on 
proposals  for  ‘ Nehru  Stadium  and  Park 5  in  New  Delhi  and 
‘  Vallabhbhai  Patel  Olympic  Stadium 5  in  Bombay. 

“I  am  entirely  in  favour  of  encouraging  sports ,  games  and 
athletics  in  India  and  I  think  that  it  is  very  unfortunate  that 
there  is  no  proper  stadium  anywhere  in  the  country.  Indeed ,  there 
are  hardly  any  proper  running  tracks. 

“ Therefore  I  think  the  Government  should  encourage  in  every 
way  the  erection  of  stadiums.  The  details  should  be  considered 
by  a  meeting  of  people  interested.  The  Health  Minister  can  take 
the  initiative  in  this  matter ,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  de  Mello.  As  to 
who  should  be  invited  to  this  meeting ,  the  matter  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  carefully  so  as  to  get  the  right  persons  who  are  really 
interested  and  who  will  help  in  carrying  the  proposal  through. 

“It  seems  to  me  that  the  proposals  made  are  too  ambitious.  It 
is  not  much  good  starting  on  a  very  big  scale  and  then  not  being 
able  to  keep  it  up.  It  may  be ,  of  course ,  that  while  the  scheme  is  a 
big  one ,  it  can  be  implemented  in  stages.  Obviously ,  the  two 
places  where  we  should  concentrate  to  begin  with  are  New  Delhi 
and  Bombay. 

“I  am  very  much  opposed  to  naming  the  stadium  after  me. 
The  stadium  can  be  called  the  £ National  Stadium ’  or  some  such 
name.  It  must  be  remembered  that  while  the  Government  will 
look  upon  the  scheme  with  great  favour  any  substantial  financial 
contribution  is  exceedingly  unlikely  for  some  time  to  come. 

“I  suggest,  therefore ,  that  a  meeting  of  selected  persons  should 
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be  held  at  a  convenient  date  in  New  Delhi ,  and  that  the  Health 
Minister  might  take  steps  to  this  end.  This  meeting  should 
consider  various  proposals  and  make  their  own  suggestions. 

“There  appears  to  be  an  additional  proposal  about  a  London 
Branch  of  the  National  Sports  Club.  While  I  think  a  club  of 
this  kind  in  London  would  be  desirable ,  I  think  that  this  should 
be  a  subsequent  venture  after  we  have  done  something  in  India 
itself.  We  cannot  take  on  too  many  burdens .” 

Shortly  afterwards  I  saw  the  Deputy  Prime  Minister. 
He  was  even  more  agreeable  to  the  plan,  in  principle, 
than  Mr.  Nehru  had  been,  and  was  happy  to  have  the 
stadium  at  Bombay  named  after  himself.  So,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  Mr.  Nehru’s  memorandum,  I  convened  a 
meeting,  in  New  Delhi,  of  about  thirty  of  the  highest 
sportsloving  men  of  the  country  whom  I  felt  were  likely 
candidates  for  the  first  Central  Council  of  the  National 
Sports  Club  of  India. 

The  meeting  was  held  in  the  Governor  General’s 
House,  New  Delhi,  in  April  1949;  and,  with  the  Prime 
Minister  himself  in  the  chair,  I  had  an  opportunity  once 
again  to  expound  the  details  which  were  now  clear  in 
my  mind.  My  plan  was  heartily  welcomed  and,  on  my 
proposal,  Rajkumari  Amrit  Kaur  was  elected  first 
President.  The  National  Sports  Club  of  India  was  born. 

As  the  author  and  founder  of  the  scheme,  I  was  urged 
to  take  on  the  post  of  Honorary  General  Secretary;  it 
could  have  been  a  full-time  job  in  itself,  so  you  may 
magine  that  I  did  not  have  very  much  time  to  spare  in 
:he  months  and  years  which  followed.  It  took,  in  fact, 
ive  years  for  the  completion  of  the  great  task.  The 
sTational  Stadium  at  New  Delhi  was  built  in  1951  and 
he  Vallabhbhai  Patel  Olympic  Stadium  at  Bombay  in 
953.  I  worked  during  these  years — as  I  always  have  and 
Iways  will — in  a  full-time  honorary  capacity.  Such  is 
ay  feeling  for  Indian  sport  and  the  young  sportsmen  of 
ndia  that  I  ask  no  reward  for  what  I  have  done  greater 
han  their  success.  No  sportsman  could  ask  more. 
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My  only  regret  as  regards  the  scheme  is  that  the  local 
authorities  of  West  Bengal,  Madras  and  Hyderabad 
would  not  extend  their  co-operation  to  the  N.S.G.I.  to 
enable  similar  stadia  and  club-houses  to  be  erected  in 
those  three  important  sports  centres.  There  was  also  a 
scheme  to  convert  the  Indian  Gymkhana  Osterley  Park 
in  London  into  a  residential  clubhouse  for  Indians,  and 
it  was  unfortunate  that  this  could  not  be  pursued  even 
though  Mr.  V.  K.  Krishna  Menon,  the  then  Indian 
High  Commissioner  in  London  and  today  India’s 
Defence  Minister,  was  enthusiastic  about  it. 

I  planned  to  raise  the  necessary  capital  for  the  gigantic 
project  by  appealing  for  ten  Patrons  at  Rs.  10,000  each, 
twenty  Vice-Patrons  at  Rs.  5,000  each  and  10,000  Life 
Members  at  Rs.  1,000  each.  My  estimates  were  that  the 
stadium  at  New  Delhi  would  cost  Rs.  30  lacs  and  that 
at  Bombay  Rs.  20  lacs. 

I  launched  an  intense  membership  drive  and,  by  the 
time  that  National  Stadium  at  New  Delhi  was  com¬ 
plete,  we  had  7,000  Life  Members.  The  target  of  10,000 
was  reached  before  the  Vallabhbhai  Stadium,  Bombay 
was  ready  for  use. 

The  foundation  stone  of  the  National  Stadium  was 
laid  on  January  19th,  1950.  Within  300  working  days — 
a  real  miracle,  this — the  Stadium  was  complete.  On 
January  25th,  1951,  the  eve  of  Independence  Day,  a 
happy  Prime  Minister  Nehru  performed  the  opening 
ceremony  and  walked  in  “sprint  style”  through  the 
Stadium  to  the  cheers  of  35,000  people. 

At  the  ceremony  Club  President  Amrit  Kaur  said: 
“Sports  exist  for  all  people — the  poor  and  rich,  high  and 
low,  young  and  old.  Playing  fields  are  a  debt  we  owe 
to  the  children  and  youth  of  this  country.”  These,  in 
simple  and  noble  terms,  are  the  ideals  for  which  the 
National  Sports  Club  of  India  stands. 

Both  Stadia  were  erected  by  a  British  company,  Reed 
and  Malik  of  Salisbury,  England  and,  though  many 
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snags  were  encountered  on  the  way,  the  speed  and 
creditable  efficiency  with  which  these  splendid  homes  of 
sport  were  erected  can  never  fail  to  impress.  The 
National  Stadium  was  built  around  the  existing 
Bhavnagar  Stand,  with  5,000  seats,  at  the  opposite  end  of 
New  Delhi’s  Central  Park  to  the  President’s  Palace.  Over 
40,000  cubic  yards  of  earth  were  excavated  to  form  a 
sunken  arena  and  raised  embankments.  The  embank¬ 
ments  were  then  covered  with  some  seven  miles  of 
concrete  stepped  paving,  thus  providing  seats  for  30,000. 

Around  a  central  grass  area  for  soccer  and  athletic 
field  events,  a  six-lane  cinder  running  track  and  a 
450  metre  concrete  cycle  track  with  cambered  embank¬ 
ments  were  made,  with  an  entrance  carriage  way  in 
front  of  the  Bhavnagar  Stand  for  ceremonial  occasions. 
Athletes’  changing  rooms,  showers  and  massage  rooms 
were  among  the  facilities  installed  in  the  existing  stand 
buildings.  Direct  access  to  the  arena  was  provided  by  a 
tunnel  under  the  running  and  cycle  tracks. 

Elsewhere  I  have  related  in  detail  the  effort  which 
went  into  the  preparation  of  the  Stadium  and  its  nearby 
Olympic  swimming  pool ;  so  suffice  it  here  to  remark  that 
all  was  ready  in  time  for  the  opening  of  the  First  Asian 
Games,  that  veritable  landmark  in  Indian  and  Asian 
sport,  in  March  1951. 

The  members’  and  visitors’  club-house  on  Muttra 
Road,  New  Delhi  contains  card  rooms,  billiard  rooms, 
ballroom  and  stage,  three  lounges,  a  dining-room  to 
seat  100,  writing-room,  committee  room  and  offices; 
and,  on  the  first  floor,  fourteen  single  and  five  double 
residential  suites.  Wide  verandas  lead  on  to  the  beautiful 
grounds  adjoining  the  National  Stadium.  Amenities  for 
members,  besides  the  tennis  courts,  including  swimming 
in  the  Olympic  pool  and  use  of  the  changing  rooms  at  the 
Stadium.  The  swimming  pool,  incidentally,  is  designed 
to  full  Olympic  standards,  incorporates  the  world’s  largest 
filtration  unit  by  Permutit,  London  and  seats  5,000. 
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The  Vallabhbhai  Patel  Stadium  in  Bombay,  built  also 
to  international  standards,  was,  as  I  have  said,  ready  in 
1953.  In  choosing  the  site  I  did  not  overlook  the  import¬ 
ance  of  the  aesthetic  quality  of  what  I  intended  to  be  a 
fine  building  and  layout.  I  intended  that  the  stadium 
should  improve  its  surroundings  in  this  respect,  and  I 
chose  a  spot  which  had  previously  accommodated  a  most 
unsightly  rubbish  dump  for  thirty  long  years.  This 
decision,  I  am  afraid,  increased  the  difficulties  of  the 
contractors. 

Even  so,  the  site  was,  in  its  way,  truly  magnificent. 
Close  to  the  famous  Mahaluxmi  race  course,  it  was 
separated  from  the  seashore  only  by  the  dual-carriageway 
motor  road  into  Bombay.  To  prepare  the  site  it  was 
necessary  to  obtain  heavy  excavating  plant  from  Cochin 
(South  India),  with  which  the  refuse  was  then  excavated 
to  form  an  arena  and  embankment  much  as  had  hap¬ 
pened  in  New  Delhi.  After  rolling,  the  refuse  was 
covered  with  sweet  earth  and  concrete  seating. 

A  fine  entrance  building  with  perimeter  road,  gates, 
lawns  and  gardens  transformed  a  notorious  eyesore  into 
one  of  Bombay’s  show  places.  A  swimming  pool  and  a 
palatial,  air-conditioned  club  house  have  since  been 
added,  and  the  N.S.C.I.  is  now  one  of  the  best  patronised 
clubs  in  the  city.  It  now  has  hard  tennis  courts,  also. 

Such  celebrated  athletes  as  Jesse  Owens,  Bob  Richards, 
Bob  Mathias  and  Emil  and  Dana  Zatopek  have  been 
full  of  praise  for  the  cinder  track,  which  in  itself  should 
serve  as  an  inspiration  to  the  young  athlete  fortunate 
enough  to  use  the  Club.  The  Stadium  is  a  hive  of  activity 
during  the  winter  months,  during  which  regular  coaching 
sessions  and  athletic  meetings  are  held.  The  banked  track 
is  as  good  as  any  for  cycling  championships,  and  cup 
finals  have  been  decided  on  the  central  soccer  pitch. 

The  Stadium  and  club-house,  what  is  more,  have 
begun  to  pay  their  way,  and  have  fully  justified  my  faith 
in  the  need  for  such  amenities  in  India.  I  remember  my 
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enjoyment  when,  recently  I  watched  the  show  “Holiday 
on  Ice” — an  enjoyment  heightened  by  the  enthusiasm 
shown  by  these  American  skaters  for  the  facilities  made 
available  to  them  at  the  Vallabhbhai  Stadium.  When 
they  went  to  New  Delhi,  of  course,  they  performed  at  the 
National  Stadium. 

Those  critics  who  dubbed  the  Bombay  Stadium  a 
white  elephant,  who  complained  that  it  was  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  man-in-the-street,  were  made  to  look 
ridiculous  when  the  leading  wrestlers  of  Europe, 
Australia,  America,  Pakistan  and  India  drew  crowds  of 
more  than  50,000  night  after  night.  The  cheaper  seats 
were  packed  to  capacity  by  the  humbler  people  of 
Bombay.  The  Stadium,  in  fact,  seems  ideal  for  con¬ 
ventions,  conferences,  circuses  and  mass  rallies — as  well 
as  sport.  I  do  feel,  however,  that  a  Stadium  Committee 
composed  of  representatives  of  the  various  state  con¬ 
trolling  bodies  is  required  for  the  Stadium  to  take  its 
rightful  place  in  the  sports  life  of  the  city. 

Through  the  N.S.C.I.,  I  proved  that  we  could  harness 
our  sporting  instincts  to  our  needs.  Not  only  did  the 
N.S.C.I.  provide  the  arena  for  the  First  Asian  Games,  it 
also  advanced  a  loan  of  Rs.  1  lac  to  the  Indian  Olympic 
Association  to  enable  them  to  hold  the  Games.  The 
Government,  of  course,  made  no  contribution.  But  I 
was  not  disheartened.  The  Games,  as  I  have  related  in 
their  own  chapter,  were  an  unqualified  success,  and 
Prime  Minister  Nehru  appeared  to  be  thoroughly  enjoy¬ 
ing  himself  as  he  mingled  with  the  visiting  athletes. 

Once  our  Stadia,  sponsored  by  the  N.S.C.I.  and 
willed  to  the  nation,  were  complete,  I  concerned  myself 
with  the  problem  of  how  best  their  facilities  could  be 
made  available  to  the  largest  possible  cross-section  of  the 
community.  How  best,  in  other  words,  they  could  be 
employed  to  help  raise  the  overall  standard  of  athletic 
sports  in  India. 

I  have  always  believed  in  the  value  of  scientific  coaching, 
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and  I  have  travelled  widely  to  learn  what  is  going  on 
in  this  way  in  other  lands.  So  it  was  I  prepared  a  pilot 
project  for  organising  sports  coaching  in  India.  Rajkumari 
approached  the  Prime  Minister  with  it,  and  Mr.  Nehru 
was  so  enthusiastic  that  the  Government  sanctioned  a 
grant  of  Rs.  75,000  for  the  project,  which  was  launched 
in  September  1953  and  became  known  at  the  Rajkumari 
Sports  Coaching  Scheme. 

From  this  modest  beginning,  the  R.S.C.S.,  which  I 
founded  and  directed  for  three  years  has  developed  into 
a  nation-wide  project  which  embraces  almost  every 
branch  of  sport  and  which  has  provided  the  country 
with  top-class  sportsmen  and  coaches  from  throughout 
the  world.  When  I  started  the  scheme  I  made  it  clear  to 
all  that  we  could  not  be  expected  to  work  any  miracles 
overnight — that  it  was  no  good  anyone  expecting  sud¬ 
denly  to  see  a  glut  of  Indian  world  champions. 

The  idea  of  the  scheme  was  to  provide  Indian  sports¬ 
men  and  sportswomen  with  such  help  and  guidance  that 
they  needed  to  realise  their  full  potential.  The  important 
thing  was  that  no  talent  should  be  wasted.  Thanks  to 
timely  Government  grants  and  gestures  of  goodwill 
from  foreign  diplomatic  missions,  particularly  the 
American,  it  has  become  possible  for  the  scheme  to 
import  experts  and  international  celebrities  in  each 
branch  of  sport  for  coaching  assignments  in  India.  And, 
through  the  help  and  advice  of  these  celebrities,  we  have 
managed  to  build  up  a  pool  of  properly  trained  Indian 
coaches. 

The  Government  is  not  blind  to  the  advantages  of  the 
scheme,  and  the  annual  grant  now  reaches  Rs.  5  lacs. 
Yet  the  scheme  can  still  do  little  more  than  scratch  upon 
the  surface  of  the  problem;  sport  in  India  is  still  starved 
for  capital. 

Matters  have  not  been  helped — I  shall  expand  on  this 
later — by  the  formation  of  the  All-India  Council  of 
Sports,  with  its  parallel  and  ill-founded  coaching 
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schemes.  And,  unless  a  searching  examination  is  under¬ 
taken  to  collect  the  facts  and  to  tell  us  what  is  wrong  and 
what  ought  to  be  done  to  put  things  to  rights,  I  fear  that 
our  champions  will  continue  to  be  few  in  number.  How 
many  Milkha  Singhs,  I  wonder,  could  we  find  in  an 
India  blessed  with  a  perfect  and  all-embracing  coaching 
organisation  ? 

Still,  we  have  made  much  progress  in  a  short  time.  No 
country  of  the  Commonwealth  is  better  off  than  India 
for  sporting  accommodation,  and  we  have  ambitions  of 
striding  ahead  in  the  early  future.  Plans  are  already 
being  considered  for  the  building  of  a  really  large 
stadium  in  New  Delhi  so  that  India  may  soon  earn  the 
honour  of  staging  the  Olympic  Games. 

The  plans,  for  a  stadium  to  hold  100,000  and  to  be 
named  after  Prime  Minister  Nehru,  have  been  and  will 
be  written  off  by  the  doubters  as  being  “too  ambitious” 

.  .  .  the  very  phrase  which  was  used  about  the  Brabourne 
Stadium  and,  later,  the  Stadia  of  the  National  Sports 
Club  of  India.  And  where  are  the  doubters  now  ? 

And  here  again  I  gave  to  thousands  of  life  and  ordin¬ 
ary  members  of  the  N.S.C.I.  colours  which  they  proudly 
wear  throughout  the  world. 

The  colours — buff  and  blue- — surrounded  by  the  flags 
of  Asia,  fluttered  over  the  National  Stadium  during  the 
First  Asian  Games  in  1951,  and  also  decorates  the  back 
cover  of  this  book. 

On  November  14th  of  each  year,  the  birthday  of  our 
supreme  Captain  and  Prime  Minister  Nehru,  the  flags 
of  the  Club  and  of  India  fly  together  when  “Chacha” 
(Uncle)  Nehru  drives  into  the  National  Stadium  to  be 
greeted  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  children  of 
Delhi,  with  cheers  and  shouts  of — “God  Bless  You,”  and 
“Happy  Birthday  ‘Chacha5  Nehru!” 


CHAPTER  XVI 


PLAY  THE  GAME  IN  THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  GAME 
FIRST  ASIAN  GAMES— NEW  DELHI  1951 

What  was  the  greatest  moment  in  Indian  sport?  I  can 
only  speak  for  my  own  experience,  of  course ;  and,  high 
on  the  list,  must  come  Jaipal  Singh’s  climb  to  the 
Olympic  victory  stand  at  Amsterdam  in  1928.  Other 
memories  flock  to  mind  at  the  question  .  .  .  Milkha  Singh 
at  Cardiff  in  1958,  India’s  innings  win  over  England  in 
the  Fifth  Test  Match  at  Madras  in  1952. 

But,  splendid  as  are  all  these  memories,  there  was 
never  an  occasion  to  beat  that  of  March  4th,  1951.  On 
this  historic  day  for  the  sport  of  India — indeed  for  the 
sport  of  Asia,  even  for  the  whole  world — the  First  Asian 
Games  were  officially  opened  in  the  National  Stadium  at 
New  Delhi. 

For  all  men,  and  particularly  those  of  us  who  had  lived, 
hoped  and  worked  for  the  day,  this  was  a  truly  glorious 
glimpse  of  sporting  Asia,  throbbing  with  resurgent 
spirit.  It  was  Asia  marching  ever  nearer  to  the  great 
Olympic  ideal  of  “Citius,  Altius,  Fortius” — faster, 
higher,  stronger.  The  moment  was  enshrined  in  memory 
by  the  colourful,  yet  solemn  and  inspiring  ceremony 
which  heralded  the  Games  and,  according  to  tradition, 
“brought  in  a  period  of  peace.” 

The  opening  ceremony  was  most  appropriately  per¬ 
formed  by  Dr.  Rajendra  Prasad,  President  of  the 
Republic  of  India,  a  close  disciple  of  Mahatma  Gandhi 
in  his  work  for  peace.  The  majestic  ramparts  of  Purana 
Qila,  the  Old  Fort,  shook  as  21  guns  boomed.  As  we 
watched  history  being  made  some  of  us  thought,  too,  of 
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the  history  which  our  ancestors  had  already  made;  it 
was  in  this  fort,  so  the  epics  tell  us,  that  the  Pandavas 
dwelt  during  the  Battle  of  Kurukshetra. 

As  the  fifteen  trumpeters  sounded  their  fanfare  the 
flags  of  the  eleven  competing  nations  were  hoisted. 
Eleven  hundred  pigeons  and  thousands  of  balloons 
fluttered  and  bounced  up  through  the  air,  like  a  rainbow 
of  colours  around  the  flag  of  the  Asian  Games  Federation 
— a  blazing  sun,  surrounded  with  eleven  rings,  one  for 
each  competing  nation,  on  a  background  of  white,  the 
colour  of  peace. 

It  was  a  proud  and  moving  moment  for  the  organisers, 
for  it  had  not  been  an  easy  job  to  bring  about  what  was 
described  as  an  “extravaganza  of  perhaps  the  mightiest 
combat  in  the  country’s  sport  and  athletics.” 

India — the  “Big  Brother”  of  Asia — had  given  the  lead 
in  this  finest  sporting  venture  of  the  Orient,  though,  in 
accordance  with  Olympic  tradition,  her  team  brought 
up  the  rear  of  the  opening  procession.  Afghanistan  it  was 
who  led  the  procession  of  competitors,  each  group  smart 
and  colourful  in  its  own  national  sports  kit.  They  entered 
the  stadium,  but  for  India,  in  alphabetical  order.  After 
Afghanistan,  Burma;  then  Ceylon,  Indonesia,  Iran, 
Japan,  Malaya,  Philippines,  Singapore,  Thailand  .  .  . 
India  .  .  .  and  also  the  observers  from  Nepal.  Round  the 
stadium  they  marched,  solemn  but  joyful,  dipping  their 
banners  in  salute  as  they  passed  the  President’s  box. 

As  the  ceremony  moved  to  its  climax,  the  40,000  crowd 
which  filled  the  National  Stadium  rose  to  its  feet  to  greet 
the  entry  of  fifty-three-years-old  Brigadier  Dalip  Singh, 
who  had  represented  India  in  the  1924  Olympiad  in 
Paris.  Now  he  had  been  chosen  for  the  final  honour  of 
carrying  the  Asian  Games  torch  on  the  last  lap  of  its 
journey.  The  flame  had  been  lit  from  the  sun’s  rays  at 
the  famous  Red  Fort,  five  miles  away,  and  carried  to 
the  National  Stadium  by  relays  of  runners. 

As  the  600  competitors  watched — none  of  them,  I 
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swear,  unmoved  by  the  occasion — Dalip  Singh  mounted 
the  steps,  paused  for  a  moment  in  salute  to  the  spirit  of 
the  Games,  then  thrust  the  burning  torch  into  the  great 
bowl  on  the  peristyle.  The  flame,  which  was  to  shed  its 
warmth  upon  eight  wonderful  days  of  sport,  was  kindled. 

To  the  Tribune  of  Honour,  opposite  the  President’s 
box,  mounted  Baldev  Singh,  captain  of  the  Indian  team, 
his  strong,  athletic  body  and  noble  features  seeming  to 
sum  up  the  spirit  of  all  competitors.  With  a  corner  of  the 
Indian  flag  in  his  hand,  and  with  the  flag-bearers  of  the 
other  countries  forming  a  semi-circle  about  him,  he 
declared — 

“We  swear  that  we  will  take  part  in  the  Asian  Games 
in  fair  competition,  respecting  the  regulations  which 
govern  them,  and  with  the  desire  to  participate  in  the 
true  spirit  of  sportsmanship,  for  the  honour  of  our 
country  and  for  the  glory  of  Sport.” 

As  all  stood  in  silence,  India’s  national  anthem  was 
played.  The  President  left  his  box;  the  first  Asian  Games 
had  begun. 

How  quickly  those  eight  days  passed!  Though,  as  I 
write,  memories  of  individual  events  come  flooding 
back,  the  greatest  impression  is  the  overall  one — of  the 
fine  spirit  of  it  all,  and  of  the  certainty  from  first  to  last 
that  our  conception  of  an  Asian  meeting  on  a  big  scale 
had  been  right. 

There  was  no  doubt  that  the  Games  were  a  tremendous 
success.  Japan,  as  I  have  told  earlier,  won  the  greatest 
number  of  medals  with  India  a  close  second.  But  other 
lands  had  their  successes  and  encouragements,  too,  and 
competition  in  most  events  was  fierce  and  of  a  high 
standard.  This,  when  it  was  all  over,  was  the  allocation  of 


the  medals : 

Athletics  (Men) 

Gold  Silver 

Bronze 

Japan 

II  12 

9 

India 

IO  10 

7 
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Gold 

Silver 

Bronze 

Iran 

1 

1 

— 

Singapore 

1 

— 

2 

Philippines 

1 

— 

3 

Ceylon 

— 

1 

Indonesia 

Athletics  (Women) 

3 

Japan 

9 

5 

2 

India 

— 

2 

5 

Singapore 

— 

2 

Indonesia 

Swimming 

— 

2 

Philippines 

3 

5 

4 

India 

4 

2 

5 

Singapore 

4 

3 

Iran 

Football 

1 

1 

India 

1 

— 

— 

Iran 

— 

1 

— 

Japan 

Basket  Ball 

— 

1 

India 

1 

— 

— 

Iran 

— 

1 

— 

Japan 

Cycling 

— 

1 

Japan 

4 

3 

1 

India 

Weight  Lifting 

1 

3 

Iran 

7 

3 

— 

Singapore 

— 

2 

— 

Philippines 

— 

1 

1 

India 

— 

1 

1 

Burma 

— 

— 

3 

Japan 

— 

— 

2 

The  First  Asian  Games — the  greatest  carnival  of 
International  sport  ever  held  in  India — ended  on  March 
1 1  th  with  a  ceremony  as  splendid  and  as  moving  as  that 
which  had  opened  it.  The  Games  had  been,  at  once,  the 
beginning  of  one  era  and  the  end  of  another.  It  was  the 
sense  of  ending  which  was  strongly  in  our  minds  as  we 
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watched  the  Asian  flame  die,  and  because  of  this  the 
closing  ceremony  was  not  without  its  sadness. 

Once  more  the  competitors  of  the  eleven  countries,  led 
by  massed  bands,  paraded  round  the  stadium,  saluting 
Pandit  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  Prime  Minister  of  India,  who 
had  now  returned  to  his  box  after  moving  round  the 
stadium  watching  the  closing  events.  Then  the  President 
of  the  Asian  Games  Federation,  the  Maharaja  of  Patiala, 
together  with  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  Delhi,  Mr. 
Shankar  Prasad,  and  members  of  the  council  of  the 
Federation  moved  to  the  Tribune  of  Honour. 

With  the  flag  of  the  Federation  hoisted  upon  the 
victory  pole,  the  Indian  national  anthem  marked  the 
hoisting,  also,  of  our  own  flag.  On  the  remaining  pole 
went  the  flag  of  the  Philippines,  the  country  selected  to 
stage  the  next  meeting  of  the  Games  in  1954,  and  their 
anthem  also  was  played.  The  climax  of  the  ceremony 
came  when  the  Maharaja  of  Patiala  mounted  the 
Tribune  of  Honour  and  pronounced  the  Games  closed 
in  these  historic  words : 

“In  the  name  of  the  Federation,  I  offer  to  the  President 
of  the  Republic  of  India,  to  the  People  of  India,  to  the 
authorities  of  the  State  of  New  Delhi,  and  to  the 
Organisers  of  the  Games,  our  deepest  gratitude.  I 
declare  the  First  Asian  Games  closed  and,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  tradition,  I  call  upon  the  youth  of  every 
Asian  country  to  assemble  in  four  years  at  Manila,  there 
to  celebrate  with  us  the  Second  Games  of  Asia.  May  they 
display  cheerfulness  and  concord  so  that  the  Sports 
Torch  may  be  carried  with  greater  eagerness,  courage 
and  honour  for  the  good  of  humanity  throughout  the 
ages.55 

The  Maharaja  of  Patiala  now  gave  to  the  Chief 
Commissioner,  who  had  joined  him  on  the  Tribune,  the 
flag  and  torch  with  which  the  original  Asian  Flame  had 
been  lighted  in  the  stadium.  The  flag,  presented  by  the 
Indian  Olympic  Association,  and  the  torch,  which  was  a 
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gift  of  the  Maharaja  of  Patiala  himself,  were  thereafter 
kept  in  the  principal  municipal  building  in  New  Delhi 
until  the  time  came  for  the  Second  Asian  Games. 

After  the  presentation  came  the  march  past,  this  time 
in  reverse  order,  after  which  the  competitors  disappeared 
for  the  last  time  through  the  tunnel,  afterwards  taking 
their  places  in  the  stand.  A  fanfare,  the  extinguishing  of 
the  flame,  the  lowering  of  the  Federation  flag,  a  further 
eleven-gun  salute  from  Purana  Qila,  India’s  national 
anthem  nobly  sung  by  40,000  voices  .  .  .  and  the  Games 
were  over. 

I  have  never  seen  so  much  joy  and  happiness  as  was 
shown  during  these  closing  ceremonies.  Our  Prime 
Minister,  proud  and  uplifted  himself,  joined  the  40,000 
in  singing  the  Indian  National  Anthem  after  he  had 
taken  the  salute.  Nearby  stood  Countess  Edwina 
Mountbatten  of  Burma.  She  had  come  to  New  Delhi 
especially  for  the  Games,  and  for  her  there  lay  an 
additional  joy  in  watching  the  Burmese  contingent  pass 
by. 

Around  the  Prime  Minister  also  stood  the  eminent 
representatives  of  the  countries  competing  in  the  Games ; 
observers  from  little  Nepal;  and  observers,  too,  from  the 
People’s  Republic  of  China.  Of  these  last  there  were 
ten,  who  had  undertaken  the  long  air  trip  to  New  Delhi 
as  a  sign  of  goodwill  towards  India  and  to  show  their 
interest  in  and  enthusiasm  for  this  wonderful  opportunity, 
now  inaugurated,  for  the  sportsmen  of  Asia. 

They  were  the  first  representatives  of  China  to  visit 
India  since  we  achieved  our  independence,  and  they 
were  all  the  more  welcome  for  that.  I  recall  the  sleepless 
hours  of  a  cold,  early  morning  in  March  willingly  spent 
at  the  New  Delhi  airport  waiting  for  the  Chinese  repre¬ 
sentatives,  then  the  privilege  of  presenting  them  to  the 
Prime  Minister  over  breakfast  at  his  home.  It  is  a 
moment  I  treasure. 

I  make  no  secret  of  my  own  emotions  at  this  moment. 
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I  was,  I  dare  say,  the  proudest  and  yet  saddest  man  in 
the  stadium. 

Mr.  G.  D.  Sondhi  had  withdrawn  at  the  eleventh  hour 
from  the  enormous  task  of  organising  the  Games,  and  the 
job  had  passed  to  me. 

It  meant  that,  in  six  months,  I  had  to  do  a  job  which 
might  normally  span  a  period  of  four  years.  It  did  not 
only  mean  that  the  success  of  the  Games  was  in  my  hands, 
but  also  the  prestige  of  India  as  well. 

It  was  a  wonderful  opportunity  to  work  for  the  good  of 
sportsmen  in  India  and  everywhere  .  .  .  and  now  it  was 
all  over.  But,  as  I  have  already  made  clear,  the  Games 
were  an  undoubted  success,  and  I  confess  to  a  feeling  of 
pride  at  the  part  I  had  been  privileged  to  play  in 
ensuring  this  success. 

Everyone  left  the  Games  with  the  idea  of  working  with 
“even  greater  eagerness,  courage  and  honour  for  the 
good  of  humanity” ;  everyone  was  very  kind  to  me  and 
generous  in  the  things  they  said  about  what  I  had 
managed  to  do.  Not  the  least  of  the  honours  I  enjoyed 
was  that  the  great  Indian  poet  Tagore  was  quoted  on  the 
subject: 

Thou  has  made  me  known  to  friends 
Whom  I  knew  not; 

Thou  has  given  me  seats  in  homes 
Not  my  own; 

Thou  has  brought  the  distant  near 
And  made  a  brother  of  the  stranger. 

The  greatest  of  my  honours  came  from  Prime  Minister 
Nehru  himself.  Already  he  had  sent  me  a  message — a 
motto,  if  you  like — for  the  Asiad:  “Play  the  Game  in  the 
Spirit  of  the  Game.”  Immediately  the  Games  were 
concluded  I  received  a  letter  from  him  of  which  I  feel 
obliged  to  quote  part: 

“I  wish  to  congratulate  you  on  the  success  of  the 

Asian  Games  held  here.  The  arrangements  made  for 

them  were  extraordinarily  good  and  everything  went 
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off  remarkably  well.  You  deserve  full  congratulations 
for  this.” 

Humbly,  but  emboldened  by  Prime  Minister  Nehru’s 
verdict  on  the  success  of  the  Games,  I  wrote  back : 

“The  Magic  is  yours  (of  our  Supreme  Captain)  and 
I  did  my  humble  bit  to  make  that  magic  work  and  be 
seen  by  Asia. 

“You  have  certainly  made  New  Delhi  the  Capital  of 
Asia.  The  Young  Athletes  of  Asia  have  now  all  re¬ 
turned  to  their  homes  and  countries.  They  were 
magnetised  by  your  interest  in  them  in  their  village, 
in  their  leisure  and  in  the  Stadium;  and  their  guiding 
principle  for  the  future  will  certainly  be  ‘To  play  the 
Game  in  the  Spirit  of  the  Game,’  as  was  given  by  you 
to  them.” 

I  believe  that  no  event  outside  the  field  of  sport  has 
done  more  to  further  Asian  unity  than  the  Games  at 
New  Delhi.  Those  who  have  followed  me  this  far  will  be 
in  no  doubt  of  my  view  as  to  the  importance  of  sport  and 
its  implications  in  larger  and  more  serious  matters 
throughout  the  world.  These  Games,  drawing  together 
widely  differing  races  and  peoples  from  a  great  continent, 
were  a  perfect  example  of  the  power  for  good  contained 
in  sporting  contests  and  the  part  it  can  play  in  making  the 
world  a  finer  place  for  our  children  and  theirs  to  come. 

People  who  had  so  recently  been  engaged  in  the 
bitterest  of  all  wars  were  now  happy  to  compete  in  the 
splendid  spirit  which  had  its  origins  in  the  Greece  of 
many  centuries  earlier.  The  Philippines  and  Japan  were 
still,  in  fact,  “at  war” — although  only  in  theory.  In  1951 
their  respective  governments  had  not  yet  signed  the 
instruments  of  peace !  In  the  Asiad  village  I  had  allotted 
to  their  contingents  adjacent  living  quarters  and  happily 
this  controversial  decision  succeeded,  as  I  had  hoped,  in 
producing  a  delightful  spirit  of  friendship  between  them. 
By  the  end  of  the  Games  they  had  reached  such  a  state 
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of  intimacy  that  cameras  were  being  exchanged  for 
guitars  and  kimonos  for  bush  shirts  and  moss  skirts. 

The  success  of  the  First  Asian  Games  seemed  to  ensure 
the  second  meeting  would  be  equally  productive.  The 
entry,  eleven  at  New  Delhi,  now  grew  to  eighteen  for  the 
meeting  at  Manila — Afghanistan,  Burma,  Cambodia, 
Ceylon,  Taiwan  (which  competed  in  the  name  of 
Nationalist  China),  Hong  Kong,  India,  Indonesia, 
Israel,  Japan,  South  Korea,  Malaya,  North  Borneo, 
Pakistan,  Philippines,  Singapore,  Thailand  and  Vietnam. 
The  addition  of  Nepal  and  Iran  for  the  1958  meeting 
in  Tokio  brought  the  number  of  contestant  countries  up 
to  twenty. 

In  1951  the  Games  had  been  restricted  to  only  six 
groups  of  events — athletics  (for  men  and  women),  basket 
ball,  cycling,  football,  swimming  and  weight  lifting.  At 
Manila  cycling  went  out,  but  wrestling,  boxing  and 
shooting  were  brought  in,  so  that  programme  of  events 
was  increased  to  eight.  This  was  the  allocation  of  the 
Gold  Medals — 


Athletics  Football  Wrestling  Weight  Lifting  total 

Swimming  Basket  Ball  Boxing  Shooting 

Japan 

*7 

12 

6  1 

— 

2 

3S 

Philippines 

— 

4 

1  “  5 

— 

4 

14 

South  Korea 

2 

— 

-  -  -  1 

5 

— 

8 

India 

5 

— 

—  —  —  — 

— 

5 

Pakistan 

4 

— 

-  -  1  — 

— 

— 

5 

Taiwan 

1 

— 

1 

— 

— 

2 

Israel 

1 

1 

—  —  —  — 

— 

— 

2 

Burma 

— 

— 

—  —  —  — 

2 

— 

2 

Singapore 

— 

1 

—  —  —  — 

— 

— 

1 

In  addition  to  the  purely  sporting  events,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  give  the  meeting  a  wider  cultural  sig¬ 
nificance  by  holding  an  Art  Exhibition  to  run  con¬ 
currently  with  the  Games. 

The  twenty  nations  who  competed  at  the  Third  Asian 
Games  had  an  even  greater  programme,  consisting  now 
of  sixteen  groups  of  events.  In  this  meeting  at  Tokio  in 
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1958  Japan  dominated  the  proceedings  to  an  extent 
which  can  rarely  have  been  known  in  the  whole  field  of 
international  sport.  This  was  the  final  tally  of  medals — 


Japan 

Gold 

67 

Silver 

41 

Bronze 

3° 

Phillippines 

8 

19 

22 

South  Korea 

8 

7 

12 

Iran 

7 

14 

1 1 

Taiwan 

6 

1 1 

Pakistan 

6 

1 1 

9 

India 

5 

4 

4 

Vietnam 

2 

— 

4 

Burma 

1 

2 

1 

Singapore 

1 

1 

1 

Thailand 

— 

1 

3 

Hong  Kong 

— 

1 

1 

Indonesia 

— 

— 

6 

Malaya 

— 

— 

3 

Israel 

— 

— 

2 

Ceylon 

— 

— 

1 

Afghanistan,  Cambodia,  Nepal  and  North  Borneo 
enjoyed  no  successes;  but  it  will  be  seen  that,  apart  from 
Japan’s  dominance,  the  medals  were  reasonably  well 
distributed.  Now  it  is  up  to  the  rest  of  us  to  challenge 
Japan’s  great  effort  on  her  own  territory. 

Can  she  repeat  her  success  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Asian  Games?  Well,  I  have  no  doubt  that  an  athlete, 
no  more  nor  less  human  than  the  rest  of  us,  tends  to  do 
better  when  the  crowd  is  passionately  with  him.  I  have 
no  doubt,  also,  that  Japan  is  a  country  of  truly  remark¬ 
able  achievement  and  potential — and  not  only  in  sport. 

Her  land-slide  victory  at  Tokio  has  certainly  done 
nothing  to  detract  from  the  interest  in  and  enthusiasm 
for  the  Games.  When  next  we  meet  it  merely  means  that 
the  rest  of  us  will  try  that  much  the  harder  to  oust  Japan 
from  the  position  she  undoubtedly  holds  at  the  top  of  the 
tree  of  Asian  sport.  It  is  in  this  spirit  that  the  athletes  of 
India  (and,  I  am  sure,  the  rest  of  Asia)  look  to  future 
meetings  of  the  Games ;  it  is  this  spirit  which  has  quickly 
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earned  the  Asian  Games  a  high  and  lasting  place  on  the 
sporting  calendars  of  the  world. 

The  First  Asian  Games  were  not,  of  course,  precisely 
what  their  name  implies.  In  fact  two  previous  attempts 
had  already  been  made  to  organise  a  permanent  athletic 
and  sporting  tournament  for  the  nations  of  the  East. 

The  first  was  made  by  Mr.  G.  D.  Sondhi  in  1934  when, 
with  the  help  of  the  Yuvraj  of  Patiala,  the  present 
Maharaja,  he  organised  the  first  Western  Asiatic  Games. 


India,  Afghanistan,  Ceylo 

n  and  Palestine 

were  the  par- 

ticipating  nations.  Athletics  and  hockey  events  were  held 

and  played  in  Delhi  on 

March  23rd,  swimming  and 

diving  at  Patiala  on  March  25th  and  26th.  The  winners 

of  the  first  three  places  in 

each  event  were 

Athletics  First  Second 

Third 

India  13 

9 

5 

Afghanistan  - 

1 

3 

Palestine  - 

3 

6 

Ceylon  3 

3 

2 

Swimming 

India  6 

4 

3 

Afghanistan  - 

— 

— 

Palestine  - 

2 

1 

Ceylon  - 

— 

— 

Hockey 

India  1 

— 

— 

Afghanistan  - 

1 

— 

Palestine  - 

— 

— 

Ceylon  - 

— 

— 

The  second  Western  Asiatic  Games,  though  scheduled 
to  be  held  at  Tel  Aviv  in  Palestine  in  1938,  had  to  be 
abandoned  because  of  war. 

A  project  for  a  Far  Eastern  Championships  meeting 
came  from  the  Philippines  as  far  back  as  1913  and, 
although  ten  meets  were  actually  held,  the  idea  cannot 
be  said  to  have  met  with  the  success  for  which  the 
organisers,  rather  optimistically,  must  have  hoped. 
Distance  was  then  a  greater  problem  than  it  is  today, 
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not  only  in  terms  of  expense.  There  were,  in  addition, 
many  disagreements  about  who  should  and  who  should 
not  compete. 

India  did  not  compete  in  the  Far  Eastern  Champion¬ 
ships  until  the  ninth  meet  in  Tokyo  in  1930,  and  then 
only  in  athletics,  but  the  Championships  are  an  integral 
part  of  any  story  which  attempts  to  deal  with  Asian 
sport.  The  results  are  interesting  simply  because  they 
give  us  a  picture  of  the  athletic  progress  of  some  of  the 
nations  which  we  were  later  to  meet  in  other  and  greater 
competitions,  so  I  have  thought  it  worthwhile  to  set 
them  out  in  full. 

I  meet — Manila,  1913;  held  in  conjunction  with  a 
Carnival  and  Exposition  and  known  as  the  “First  Oriental 
Olympic  Games.”  Results  are  shown  in  points — 

PHILIPPINES  CHINA  JAPAN 


Athletics 

65 

40 

1 1 

Aquatic  Sports 

40 

2 

— 

Tennis  (Singles) 

3 

— 

— 

Tennis  (Doubles) 

3 

— 

— 

Basket  Ball 

5 

— 

— 

Volley  Ball 

5 

— 

— 

Football 

5 

— 

— 

Baseball 

— 

5 

Total 

126 

42 

16 

II  meet — Shanghai,  1915.  From  this  meet  onwards 

the  title  was  changed  to  “Far  Eastern  Championships” 
— which  it  remained.  Results  in  points — 

CHINA  PHILIPPINES  JAPAN 

Athletics 

51 

47 

1 1 

Aquatic  Sports 

28 

13 

12 

Cycling  (15  miles) 

— 

3 

3 

Tennis  (Singles) 

— 

2 

3 

Tennis  (Doubles) 

— 

2 

3 

Basket  Ball 

— 

5 

— 

Volley  Ball 

5 

— 

— 

Football 

5 

— 

— 

Baseball 

— 

5 

— 

Total 

89 

77 

32 
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III  meet — Tokyo, 

1917.  Results  in  points- 

JAPAN 

PHILIPPINES 

CHINA 

Athletics 

48 

47 

20 

Aquatic  Sports 

47 

3 

2 

Cycling  (20  miles) 

5 

1 

— 

Tennis  (Singles) 

5 

4 

—  - 

Tennis  (Doubles) 

5 

3 

— 

Basket  Ball 

— 

10 

6 

Volley  Ball 

— 

6 

10 

Football 

— 

6 

10 

Baseball 

10 

— 

— 

Total 

120 

80 

48 

IV  meet — Manila, 

1919.  Championships  proper  now 

replaced  the  points  system — 

Winner 

Second 

Third 

Athletics 

Philippines 

China 

Japan 

Swimming  and  Diving 

Philippines 

China 

Japan 

5  miles  Marathon 

Japan 

Tennis  (Singles) 

Japan 

Philippines 

Tennis  (Doubles) 

Philippines 

Japan 

Basket  Ball 

Philippines 

China 

Volley  Ball 

Philippines 

China 

Football 

China 

Philippines 

Baseball 

Philippines 

V  meet — Shanghai,  1921.  The  Indian  Olympic 
Committee  had  officially  recognised  the  Championships 
in  1920,  but  India  could  nevertheless  not  accept  her 
invitation  to  attend  because  of  the  long  distance  travel 
involved.  Other  countries  rejecting  their  invitations  on 
the  same  grounds  were  Thailand,  Java,  Malaya  and 


Ceylon.  Results 


Winner 

Second 

Third 

Athletics 

Philippines 

Japan 

China 

Marathon 

Japan 

Aquatic  Sports 

Philippines 

Japan 

China 

Tennis 

Philippines 

Japan 

China 

Basket  Ball 

China 

Philippines 

Japan 

Volley  Ball 

China 

Philippines 

Japan 

Football 

China 

Philippines 

Japan 

Baseball 

Philippines 

Japan 

China 
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VI  meet — Osaka,  1923.  On  this  occasion  the  standard 
international  regulations  were  adopted  for  each  of  the 
sports  in  the  programme.  For  Volley  Ball  rules  were 
drawn  up  by  a  special  committee.  Results — 


Winner 

Second 

Third 

Athletics 

Japan 

Philippines 

China 

Aquatic  Sports 

Japan 

Philippines 

China 

Tennis 

Japan 

Philippines 

China 

Basket  Ball 

Philippines 

China 

Japan 

Volley  Ball 

Philippines 

China 

Japan 

Football 

China 

Philippines 

Japan 

Baseball 

Philippines 

Japan 

China 

VII  meet — Manila,  1925.  On  this  occasion 

the  metric 

system  was  adopted  for  the  first  time.  Results — 

Winner 

Second 

Third 

Athletics 

Philippines 

Japan 

China 

Aquatic  Sports 

Japan 

Philippines 

China 

Tennis 

Japan 

Philippines 

China 

Basket  Ball 

Philippines 

China 

Japan 

Volley  Ball 

China 

Philippines 

Japan 

Football 

China 

Japan 

Philippines 

Baseball 

Japan 

China 

Philippines 

VIII  meet — Shanghai,  1927. 

Results — 

Winner 

Second 

Third 

Athletics  (Individual) 

Japan 

Philippines 

China 

Athletics  (Team) 

Japan 

Philippines 

China 

Aquatic  Sports 

Philippines 

Japan 

China 

Tennis 

China 

Japan 

Philippines 

Basket  Ball 

Philippines 

China 

Japan 

Volley  Ball 

China 

Philippines 

Japan 

Football 

China 

Japan 

Philippines 

Baseball 

Japan 

China 

Philippines 

IX  meet — Tokyo, 

1930.  Until  this  stage  the  Cham- 

pionships  had  been  held  every  two  years.  But  now  it  was 
decided  to  run  them  on  a  four-yearly  basis,  between 
meetings  of  the  Olympic  Games,  and  the  year  1930 
(only  three  years  after  the  previous  meeting)  was  picked 
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as  an  adjustment;  there  had  been  an  Olympic  meeting 
in  1928  and  there  was  to  be  another  one  in  1932.  India, 
Thailand,  Java  and  French  Indo-China  were  again 
invited  to  the  1930  meet,  though  India  competed  in  the 
athletics  only.  Results — 


Winner 

Second 

Third 

Athletics  (Individual) 

Japan 

Philippines 

China 

Athletics  (Team) 

Japan 

Philippines 

China 

Aquatic  Sports 

Japan 

Philippines 

China 

Tennis 

Japan 

China 

Philippines 

Basket  Ball 

Philippines 

Japan 

China 

Volley  Ball 

China 

Philippines 

Japan 

Football 

Japan  and  China  (Draw) 

Philippines 

Baseball 

Japan 

China 

Philippines 

X  meet — Manila, 

1934.  This 

was  the  final  meeting 

of  the  Far  Eastern  Championships,  because  the  Far 

Eastern  Athletic  Association  was  dissolved 

over  the 

question  of  the  affiliation  of  Manchukuo.  The  Dutch 

East  Indies  competed 

in  athletics,  swimming, 

tennis  and 

football.  Results — 

Winner 

Second 

Third 

Athletics  (Track) 

Japan 

Philippines 

Athletics  (Field) 

Japan 

Philippines 

China 

Athletics  (Total) 

Japan 

Philippines 

China 

Swimming  and  Diving 

Japan 

Philippines 

Tennis 

Japan  and 

China  and 

Philippines  Dutch  E.I. 

Basket  Ball 

Philippines 

China 

Japan 

Volley  Ball 

Philippines 

China 

Japan 

Football 

China 

Japan,  Philip 

- 

\ 

\ 

pines  and 

Dutch  E.I. 

Baseball 

Philippines 

Japan 

China 

Although  the  Far  Eastern  Championships  were  dead, 
a  plan  was  quickly  formed  for  an  Asian  meeting  to  take 
their  place.  The  delegates  assembled  at  Manila  in  1934 
decided  to  establish  a  meeting  called  the  Orient  Cham¬ 
pionship  Games.  They  arranged  that  the  first  meeting 
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of  the  new  Games  should  be  held  in  Tokyo  in  1938.  But 
with  the  war  clouds  gathering  throughout  the  world  the 
plan  came  to  nothing  and  the  Tokyo  meeting  was 
cancelled. 

The  plan  came  to  nothing  .  .  .  but  the  idea  did  not 
die.  For  many  years  Asian  people,  and  particularly 
those  of  India,  had  been  dreaming  of  an  Asian  Games 
meeting  which  would  be  truly  representative  and  which 
would  rectify  the  bad  points  which  had  emerged  in 
practice  in  earlier  schemes.  There  was  little  which  could 
be  done  while  the  war  lasted,  of  course,  but  as  soon  as 
peace  was  again  promised  efforts,  particularly  in  India, 
were  redoubled. 

Obviously  a  great  deal  of  work  was  involved  in 
catching  up  the  threads  of  Asian  athletics  which  had 
been  blown  loose  in  the  war.  No  tribute  can  be  too  great 
for  the  efforts  of  the  Maharaja  of  Patiala,  President  of 
the  Indian  Olympic  Association,  and  the  then  Honorary 
Secretary,  Mr.  G.  D.  Sondhi.  Their  work  was  hard — 
and,  happily,  it  was  rewarding. 

An  earlier  concept  had  been  of  a  Western  Asiatic 
Games  meeting,  but  the  new  project,  expanded  into  the 
splendid  design  for  a  full  Asian  Games,  was  to  embrace 
the  whole  continent. 

A  conference  on  Asian  Relations  was  held  in  Delhi  in 
1947.  After  consulting  the  President  of  the  I.O.A.,  Mr. 
Sondhi  took  advantage  of  the  presence  of  the  delegates 
of  so  many  Asian  countries  to  discuss  with  them  the 
possibility  of  staging  an  Asian  Games  meeting;  further, 
he  circulated  a  detailed  note  to  enable  them  to  examine 
the  project  and  discuss  it  among  themselves. 

Most  of  the  delegates  seemed  to  like  the  idea,  while 
some  were  plainly  enthusiastic.  Support  came  from  no 
less  a  person  than  the  Prime  Minister  of  India,  Mr. 
Jawaharlal  Nehru — at  whose  suggestion  the  present 
name  “Asian  Games”  was  adopted  in  place  of  the 
provisional  title  “Asiatic  Games.” 
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The  proposed  Games  were  to  be  genuinely  inter¬ 
national  in  character,  so  the  obvious  next  step  was  to 
obtain  the  approval  of  the  Indian  Olympic  Association. 
This  approval  was  formally  given  at  the  Association’s 
meeting  in  July  1947  at  Lucknow,  but  afterwards  they 
seemed  loath  to  take  any  further  action  in  the  matter. 

As  no  progress  was  made  in  this  direction,  the  original 
scheme  was  modified.  Instead  of  planning  a  meeting 
which  contained  games  and  sports  other  than  pure 
athletics — and  for  which  the  active  co-operation  of  the 
I.O.A.  would  have  been  essential — the  new  plan  was  for 
an  Asian  Athletic  (Track  and  Field)  Championships 
meeting.  For  this  it  was  only  necessary  to  recruit  the 
help  of  the  Amateur  Athletic  Federation  of  India,  which 
readily  gave  its  approval  at  a  meeting  in  February  1948. 
Further,  the  Federation  gave  Mr.  Sondhi,  then  its 
President,  full  powers  and  every  encouragement  to  go 
ahead  with  his  plans.  Now,  at  last,  we  could  get  on  with 
the  Games! 

The  first  task  was  the  setting  up  of  an  Organising 
Committee,  the  function  of  which  would  include  the 
sending  of  invitations  to  the  countries  which  we  hoped 
would  take  part.  As  President  of  the  I.O.A.  the  Maharaja 
of  Patiala  was  approached  with  the  request  that  he 
would  accept  the  Presidency  of  the  Organising  Commit¬ 
tee.  This  he  agreed  to  do  and,  early  in  July  1948,  letters 
of  invitation  were  sent  to  the  countries  of  Asia. 

At  this  stage,  of  course,  the  invitation  was  to  compete 
only  in  a  programme  of  track  and  field  events  and, 
because  of  this,  the  invitation  was  accompanied  by  a 
letter  from  the  President  of  the  Amateur  Athletic 
Federation  of  India.  However  we  soon  discovered  that 
the  road  ahead  was  by  no  means  so  smooth  as  we  had 
hoped. 

The  first  snag  which  became  obvious  to  us  was  that 
we  had  not  picked  the  best  time  at  which  to  send  out  our 
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invitations.  In  July  1948  most  of  the  countries  we 
approached  were  busily  involved  in  the  Olympiad  held 
that  year  in  London  and,  therefore,  their  response  to  our 
proposals  was,  to  say  the  least,  disappointing.  But  we 
were  not  unduly  depressed,  for  we  realised  that  the 
gathering  of  the  world’s  athletic  officials  in  London 
would  give  us  an  excellent  opportunity  of  approaching 
them  all  together. 

With  this  idea  in  mind,  Mr.  Sondhi  called  a  meeting 
in  London  for  August  8th,  its  official  aim  being  “to 
consider  the  formation  of  an  Asian  Games  Federation.” 
Invitations  to  the  meeting  were  sent  to  the  Chief 
Managers  of  the  teams  of  Korea,  China,  the  Philippines, 
Singapore,  Burma,  Ceylon,  India,  Pakistan,  Afghanistan, 
Iran,  Iraq,  Lebanon  and  Syria.  These,  in  fact,  were  all 
the  Asian  countries  represented  in  London  at  that  time. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  present  at  the  meeting : 

Mr.  Chung  Han  Pun,  President,  Korean  Amateur 
Athletic  Association. 

Mr.  Gunsun  Hoh,  Secretary-General,  China  National 
Amateur  Athletic  Federation. 

Mr.  K.  C.  Synn,  Korean  Olympic  Committee. 

Mr.  Jorge  B.  Vargas,  President,  Philippines  Amateur 
Athletic  Federation. 

Mr.  Simeon  G.  Torribio,  Philippines  Amateur 
Athletic  Federation. 

Mr.  Candido  C.  Bartolome,  Philippines  Amateur 
Athletic  Federation. 

Mr.  Thaw  Zin,  Burma  Olympic  Association. 

Mr.  W.  H.  D.  Perera,  Secretary-General,  Ceylon 
Olympic  Association. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Das,  Indian  Olympic  Association. 

Mr.  G.  D.  Sondhi,  President,  Amateur  Athletic 
Federation  of  India. 

Before  the  meeting  were  India’s  two  proposals — for 
the  formation  of  an  Asian  Games  Federation  and, 
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specifically,  for  the  First  Asian  Athletic  Championships 
to  be  held  in  New  Delhi  in  February  1949. 

There  were  no  difficulties  at  all  over  the  first  proposal, 
which  was  most  enthusiastically  accepted.  A  sub-Com- 
mittee  of  Mr.  Gunsun  Hoh  (China),  Mr.  K.  C.  Synn 
(Korea),  Mr.  Candido  C.  Bartolome  or  Mr.  Jorge  B. 
Vargas  (Philippines),  Mr.  Moinul  Haq  (India)  and  Mr. 
G.  D.  Sondhi  (India)  was  appointed  to  frame  a  con¬ 
stitution  and  bye-Laws  of  the  Asian  Athletic  Federation. 

To  avoid  confusion,  I  should  mention,  we  substituted 
the  word  “Athletic,”  used  in  the  American  sense,  in  the 
new  body’s  title.  In  this  meaning  the  word  includes  what, 
in  the  English  sense,  is  meant  by  “Games.”  But  later,  at 
a  meeting  in  New  Delhi  on  February  12th  and  13th, 
1949,  the  word  4  4 Games”  was  restored  to  the  title. 

There  were  more  reservations  in  the  acceptance  of  the 
second  proposal,  that  the  First  Asian  Athletic  (Track  and 
Field)  Championships  should  be  held  in  New  Delhi  in 
February  1949.  It  was  felt  that  a  more  desirable  aim  was 
that  a  full  Asian  Championships  meeting  should  be  held 
every  four  years,  and  that  a  function  in  1949,  as  proposed 
by  India,  should  be  regarded  as  an  “invitation”  meet 
only.  It  was  felt  also  that  such  a  meeting  would  be  the 
most  convenient  moment  for  a  conference  of  Asian 
delegates  to  finalise  the  constitution  drawn  up  by  the 
sub-Committee. 

The  sub-Committee  held  its  first  official  meeting  three 
days  after  the  opening  conference,  on  August  nth.  On 
this  day  the  following  six  firm  decisions  were  reached — 

1.  The  name  of  the  new  body  was  to  be  the  Asian 
Amateur  Athletic  Federation.  This,  as  I  have  remarked, 
was  later  changed. 

2.  The  First  Asian  Games  were  to  be  held  in  7950,  and 
successive  meetings  were  to  be  at  four-yearly  intervals, 
between  meetings  of  the  full  Olympic  Games. 

3.  The  sports  and  games  on  the  agenda  were  to  be 
Athletics,  Aquatics,  Tennis,  Baseball,  Field  Hockey, 
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Basket  Ball,  Volley  Ball,  Football,  Boxing,  Wrestling  and 
Weight  Lifting. 

4.  The  Charter,  Rules  and  Regulations  established  at 
the  sub-Committee’s  first  meeting  were  to  be  officially 
recognised  at  the  meeting  to  be  held  in  New  Delhi  in 
February  1949. 

5.  The  First  Asian  Games,  scheduled  to  be  held  in 
1 95°,  were  awarded  to  New  Delhi.  The  invitation  meet 
on  February  1949,  also  in  New  Delhi,  was  confirmed, 
and  it  was  further  decided  that  the  Second  Asian  Games 
in  1954  were  to  be  held  at  Manila  in  the  Philippines. 

6.  His  Highness  the  Maharaja  of  Patiala  was  elected 
President,  Mr.  Jorge  B.  Vargas  of  the  Philippines  Vice- 
President  and  Mr.  Gunsun  Hoh  of  China  the  Honorary 
Secretary.  Later,  Mr.  G.  D.  Sondhi  replaced  Mr.  Hoh 
as  Honorary  Secretary. 

Though  one  of  India’s  main  proposals,  for  the  First 
Asian  Athletic  (Track  and  Field)  Championships,  was 
cut  down  merely  to  an  Invitation  Meet,  we  had  every 
cause  to  be  satisfied  with  the  outcome  of  the  London 
meeting.  For  one  thing,  our  major  proposal  for  the 
foundation  of  an  Asian  Games  Federation  had  been 
enthusiastically  accepted ;  and,  further,  the  Indian  dream 
of  bringing  together  the  youth  of  Asia  in  friendly  sport¬ 
ing  contest  was  now  very  close  to  realisation. 

Yet  there  were  still  more  snags  ahead  before  the  Asian 
Games  could  come,  as  we  hoped  and  planned,  gloriously 
to  life.  The  Invitation  Meet  of  February  1949  did  not 
materialise.  There  were  various  reasons,  internal  and 
external,  for  this;  the  important  and  most  regrettable 
thing  is  that  it  was  necessary  for  us — with  great  reluctance 
— to  withdraw  the  invitation  we  had  sent  out. 

But,  in  keeping  with  one  of  the  decisions  of  the 
London  meeting,  the  National  Sports  Organisations  of 
Asia  were  requested  to  send  one  or  two  representatives  to 
a  meeting  in  New  Delhi  on  February  12th  and  13th, 
1949.  The  purpose,  of  course,  was  to  finalise  and 
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approve  the  constitution  of  the  Asian  Games  Federation, 
which  had  been  drawn  up  by  the  sub-Committee  in 
London  in  the  previous  year. 

National  Olympic  Committees,  or  similar  organisa¬ 
tions,  in  the  Philippines,  Burma,  Iran — and,  of  course, 
India — promised  to  attend  the  meeting.  Replies  were  not 
received  from  the  other  countries  concerned  but  their 
embassies  or  legations  in  New  Delhi  were  contacted  and 
promised  that  representatives  would  be  nominated  to 
attend  the  meeting. 

In  March  1934,  on  the  occasion  of  the  constitution  of 
the  Western  Asiatic  Games  Federation,  representatives 
of  Palestine,  Iran,  Afghanistan,  Ceylon  and  India  had 
met  in  New  Delhi.  But  now,  at  the  meeting  on  February 
1 2th  and  13th,  1949,  new  ground  was  broken  in  Asian 
sport.  Nine  countries  met  at  a  sports  conference  in  India. 

Looking  back  on  it,  and  seeing  it  in  the  shadow  of  the 
great  sporting  event  which  was  soon  to  follow,  it  may 
seem  a  matter  of  little  importance.  But  the  fact  that 
these  countries  were  prepared  to  come  to  us  for  so 
important  a  meeting  was  extremely  gratifying;  India, 
if  anyone  had  ever  doubted  it,  was  certainly  now 
established  in  the  eyes  of  the  sporting  world.  More — 
she  was  now  proving  herself  to  be  a  focal  point  of  interest 
and  activity. 

The  following  gentlemen  attended  the  meeting  of 
February  1949,  either  as  delegates  of  their  National 
Sporting  Organisations,  or  as  nominees  of  their  Govern¬ 
ments  through  their  embassies  or  legations  in  New 
Delhi: 

H.  H.  Shri  Yadavindra  Singh,  Maharaja  of  Patiala 
(I.O.A.). 

Dr.  Regino  R.  Ylanan  (Philippines  Amateur  Athletic 
Federation). 

U.  Maung  Maung  Lwin  (Olympic  Association  of 
(Burma). 
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Mr.  S.  M.  Moinul  Haq  (I.O. A.). 

Mr.  G.  D.  Sondhi  (I.O.A.). 

Mr.  C.  de  Fonseka  (Observer  nominated  by  High 
Commissioner  for  Ceylon) . 

Sardar  Ghulam  Mohamed  (Nominee  of  Afghan 
Embassy). 

Mr.  A.  B.  Loebis  (Nominee  of  Indonesian  Legation). 

Major  S.  B.  S.  Basanyat  (Nominee  of  Nepalese 
Embassy) . 

Colonel  Nur  Khan  (Nominee  of  High  Commissioner 
for  Pakistan). 

Mr.  Sonthi  Dhanasunthon  (Nominee  of  Siamese 
Legation) . 

Iran  had  promised  to  send  a  representative  but  he 
was  unable  to  attend. 

The  conference  had  an  auspicious  opening  with  first 
an  address  of  welcome  by  the  Maharaja  of  Patiala — 
who  was  elected  Chairman — and  then  the  reading  of 
messages  of  goodwill  from  the  Prime  Minister  of  India 
and  H.E.  the  Ambassador  of  Afghanistan.  Both  these 
messages,  it  is  worth  noting,  stressed  the  vital  role  to  be 
played  by  sporting  encounters  of  the  sort  proposed  in 
cementing  the  friendship  of  the  youth  of  the  nations. 
Both  messages,  in  terms  of  which  the  sincerity  was 
obvious,  wished  the  meeting  every  success. 

The  Conference  went  on  to  set  up  a  sub-Committee 
to  give  a  final  examination  to  the  draft  constitution 
which  had  been  framed  in  London  in  the  previous  year. 
On  February  13th,  the  second  day  of  the  meeting,  the 
draft  was  approved  with  only  a  few  minor  amendments ; 
it  was  unanimously  decided  that  the  Asian  Games 
Federation  should  be  set  up  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  constitution  was  signed,  as  a  token  of  complete 
acceptance,  by  the  representatives  of  Afghanistan, 
Burma,  India,  Pakistan  and  the  Philippines,  who  thus 
became  the  founder  members  of  the  Federation.  And, 
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subject  to  ratification  by  their  Governments  or  National 
Sports  Organisations,  the  constitution  was  also  signed  by 
the  delegates  from  Ceylon,  Indonesia,  Nepal  and  Siam. 

The  constitution  provided  that  the  Asian  Games  should 
be  held  every  four  years,  and  that  the  first  meeting  should 
be  in  New  Delhi  in  1950.  To  this  the  Maharaja  of  Patiala 
invited  the  sportsmen  of  the  countries  represented  at  the 
conference — the  invitation  was  accepted — and  also  of 
countries  which  might  later  join  the  Federation.  The 
future  seemed  set  fair  .  .  .  but,  for  the  moment,  there  were 
still  snags  to  be  overcome. 

The  Games  were  first  postponed  from  February  (the 
originally  planned  date)  to  November  1950;  and  later 
the  postponement  was  extended  to  March  1951. 

Writing  today  as  a  firm  believer  in  miracles  and  in  the 
guidance  and  guardianship  of  Divine  Providence,  I  can 
say  without  fear  of  contradiction  that,  after  the  post¬ 
ponement  from  February  1950  became  necessary,  it  was 
indeed  a  miracle  that  we  could  fix  a  date  so  near  in  the 
future  as  March  1951. 

There  was  no  stadium  in  New  Delhi,  no  cinder  track, 
no  equipment,  no  funds  .  .  .  and  yet  invitations  to  the 
sportsmen  of  Asia  were  already  being  sent  on  their  way. 
Few  people,  I  think,  know  just  how  very  near  the  First 
Asiad  came  to  being  abandoned  altogether — how  the 
future  of  the  Games  was  rescued  by  my  newly-formed 
National  Sports  Club  of  India,  of  which  you  have  read 
in  the  previous  chapter. 

This  postponement,  to  March  1951,  was  officially 
approved  at  the  third  meeting  of  the  Committee,  in 
New  Delhi  on  July  31st,  1950.  It  was  irritating  that  the 
fulfilment  of  our  hopes  had  to  wait  yet  longer,  but  there 
was  at  least  some  good  to  come  out  of  the  delay.  Japan, 
whose  dreadful  punishment  had  fallen  from  the  skies  in 
1945,  was  making  an  astonishing  recovery;  now  the 
postponement  of  the  First  Asian  Games  meant  that  there 
was  time  to  approve  her  participation — always  providing 
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her  national  sports  bodies  were  re-affiliated  to  the 
appropriate  International  Federations. 

But  the  last,  and  in  the  view  of  many  people,  the 
greatest  difficulty  was  yet  to  be  overcome.  On  April  13th, 
1950,  Mr.  G.  D.  Sondhi  staggered  us  all  by  resigning 
from  the  directorship  of  the  First  Asian  Games. 

It  was  a  challenge  to  Indian  sportsmen — and,  seeing 
it  in  this  light,  I  accepted  the  now  vacant  directorship. 
Not  without  some  temerity,  I  may  say,  but  I  was  greatly 
helped  by  the  knowledge  that  many  influential  people 
and  sporting  bodies  throughout  India  were  ready  to  do 
what  they  could  to  lighten  the  task. 

“  Influence” — if  you  like  to  call  it  that — brought  us  the 
Asiad  village  for  the  1,000  athletes,  managers  and 
officials.  For  General  K.  M.  Cariappa,  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Indian  Army  and  himself  a  fine  sportsman, 
solved  this  huge  problem  by  lending  us  two  groups  of 
Army  buildings  which  flanked  the  site  of  the  Stadium. 
A  miracle  indeed ! 

But  influence  could  not  have  produced  a  Stadium  and 
all  the  other  requirements  of  the  Asiad,  particularly 
equipment  of  which,  needless  to  say,  a  vast  amount  was 
required.  Neither  could  influence  solve  the  financial 
problem. 

My  own  position  at  this  stage  was  that  I  occupied  the 
chair  of  Chief  Executive  of  the  newly-formed  N.S.C.I. 
and  that  of  the  Chief  Executive  of  the  Asiad.  I  bull¬ 
dozed  and  prayed  by  turns  that  everything  should  be 
ready  by  March  1951  ...  the  stadium,  village,  swimming 
pool  .  .  .  that  we  should  have  our  equipment  and  also 
some  money  to  work  with. 

The  British  firm  of  contractors  and  engineers  which 
had  been  entrusted  with  the  task  of  building  the  National 
Stadium  promised  to  have  it,  and  the  swimming  pool, 
completed  by  January  1951 — in  about  300  working  days. 

I  rushed  to  England,  to  a  famous  sports  goods  dealers, 
to  beg  that  we  should  be  supplied  with  the  best  and  most 
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modern  track  and  field  equipment.  And  here  again 
another  miracle — the  firm  agreed  to  let  us  have  a 
proportion  of  the  goods  they  were  preparing  and  had  set 
aside  for  the  1952  Olympic  Games  at  Helsinki.  These 
goods  were  guaranteed  for  early  in  1951  by  Lillywhites. 

The  filtration  unit  for  the  swimming  pool  was  another 
problem.  Here  I  received  a  promise  of  delivery  in  time 
from  the  firm  which  had  supplied  such  things  to  Windsor 
Castle  and  Eton  College.  And  now  I  had  to  collect  my 
staff. 

My  right  hand  man  through  the  hot  months  in  which 
much  of  our  work  had  to  be  done  was  Mr.  S.  S.  Dhawan, 
a  well-known  sports  organiser  who  had  taken  time  off 
from  his  railway  duties  to  help  me.  He  opened  the 
Games  office  in  cramped  accommodation  in  New  Delhi, 
with  his  tireless  and  charming  wife,  Parkash  Dhawan, 
combining  with  great  devotion  and  patience  the 
functions  of  stenographer,  typist,  accountant  and  clerk. 
Our  little  team  of  pioneers  was  completed  by  one  peon. 

Everything  now  was  ready  for  the  Games  to  begin  in 
March  1951  with  one  exception — money.  We  had  none. 
None  was  available  either  from  the  Indian  Olympic 
Association  or  the  Government.  So,  on  my  return  from 
England  in  the  summer  of  1950,  I  urged  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  N.S.G.I.  to  offer  a  loan  of  Rs.  1  lac — 
about  £8,000 — to  the  I.O.A.  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the 
Asian  Games.  To  this,  to  the  relief  of  all,  the  Committee 
agreed.  And  so  now  to  work.  We  had,  or  would  have,  all 
the  material  things.  Now  came  the  hard  work. 

Soon  we  found  it  necessary  to  enlist  the  aid  of  Mr.  M. 
L.  Kapur,  Sports  Editor  of  the  Tribune ,  and  later  his 
services  were  officially  lent  to  the  Asian  Games  by  the 
trustees  of  his  newspaper  at  the  personal  request  of  the 
Maharaja  of  Patiala. 

We  realised  from  the  outset  that,  if  our  efforts  were  to 
be  blessed  with  success,  we  would  need  the  backing  of 
many  influential  people.  So  first  we  formed  a  strong 
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and  truly  representative  Organising  Committee  which 
was,  in  turn,  divided  into  the  appropriate  sub-Com- 
mittees.  Under  the  Presidency  of  H.  H.  Shri  Yadavindra 
Singh,  Maharaja  of  Patiala,  this  was  the  full  Committee: 

General  K.  M.  Cariappa;  Sir  Girja  Shanker  Bajpai, 
I.C.S.;  the  Nawab  of  Pataudi;  the  Maharajkumar  of 
Vizianagram;  the  Honourable  Shri  S.  V.  Mavlankar; 
the  Honourable  Pandit  Hriday  Nath  Kunzru;  Shri  K. 

R.  K.  Menon,  I.C.S.;  Mr.  Shanker  Prasad,  I.C.S.;  Shri 
P.  C.  Choudhuri,  I.C.S.;  Shri  Krishna  Prasad,  I.C.S.; 
Dr.  Tara  Chand;  Prof.  A.  N.  Jha;  Sir  Usha  Nath  Sen; 
Sie  Biren  Mukerjee;  Sir  Shankar  Lai;  Mr.  Naval  H. 
Tata;  Sir  Sobha  Singh;  Major  General  V.  R.  Khanolkar; 
Mr.  G.  D.  Sondhi;  Mr.  S.  M.  Moinul  Haq;  Raja 
Bhalindra  Singh;  Maharajadhiraj  Sir  Uday  Chand 
Mahtab;  Mr.  C.  C.  Abraham;  Mr.  S.  H.  Bhoot;  Mr. 
P.  Gupta;  Mr.  A.  S.  de  Mello  (Director  of  Organisation) 
and  Mr.  S.  P.  Chopra,  A.C.A.  (Honorary  Treasurer). 

The  Executive  Committee,  under  the  Chairmanship 
of  Mr.  G.  D.  Sondhi  was — Major  General  V.  R.  Khanol¬ 
kar,  Sir  Usha  Nath  Sen,  Mr.  P.  C.  Choudhuri,  Mr. 
Krishna  Prasad,  Mr.  K.  R.  K.  Menon,  Mr.  Moinul  Haq, 
Mr.  S.  S.  Mathur,  Mr.  Rameshwar  Dayal. 

The  Finance  Committee,  under  Mr.  K.  R.  K.  Menon’s 
Chairmanship — Mr.  J.  R.  D.  Tata,  Pandit  Hriday  Nath 
Kunzru,  Mr.  Shanker  Prasad,  Mr.  Krishna  Prasad,  Mr. 
G.  D.  Sondhi,  Mr.  S.  P.  Chopra. 

Under  Mr.  Devdas  Gandhi’s  Chairmanship,  this  was 
the  Publicity  Committee — Sir  Usha  Nath  Sen,  Mr. 
Kewley  Cowley,  Mr.  M.  L.  Chowla,  Mr.  Deshbandhu 
Gupta,  Mr.  Kamal  Kumar,  Mr.  G.  D.  Sondhi,  Mr.  M. 
L.  Kapur. 

Major  General  V.  R.  Khanolkar  was  Chairman  of 
both  the  Transport  and  Village  Committees,  which  were 
made  up  as  follows — Transport:  Mr.  S.  L.  Kumar,  Mr. 

S.  R.  Choudhuri,  Mr.  Raj  Nath,  Mr.  G.  C.  Gambhir, 
Mr.  M.  L.  Kapur,  Mr.  C.  L.  Saxena,  Mr.  Thomas, 
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Major  G.  S.  Bhatia.  Village:  Mr.  Percy  Lancaster, 
Colonel  Jagan  Nath,  Major  M.  Cohen,  Mr.  H.  S. 
Achreja,  Mr.  R.  P.  Sareen,  Mr.  R.  Manekshaw,  Mr.  J. 
D.  Tytler,  Mr.  Nariman  S.  Saugar,  Mr.  J.  C.  Singh, 
Mr.  M.  L.  Kapur. 

The  Reception  Committee  consisted  of  Sir  Shankar 
Lai  (Chairman),  Sardar  Partap  Singh  (Vice-Chairman), 
Mr.  S.  S.  Mathur  and  Mr.  B.  S.  Malhan.  The  Medical 
Committee  consisted  of  Colonel  Amir  Chand,  Colonel 
Kapur,  Captain  H.  L.  Sharma  and  Lieutenant  J.  R. 
Karwal,  while  the  Technical  Committee,  under  Mr.  G. 
D.  Sondhi’s  Chairmanship  was — Raja  Bhalindra  Singh, 
Mr.  Moinul  Haq,  Mr.  M.  C.  Dhawan,  Mr.  C.  C. 
Abraham,  Mr.  P.  M.  Joseph,  Mr.  Rameshwar  Dayal, 
Sardar  Mehar  Singh. 

My  Secretary,  Mr.  S.  S.  Dhawan,  and  I  were  members, 
ex-officio,  of  all  committees  and  the  Secretaries  of 
National  Federations  were  co-opted  as  members  of  the 
Technical  Committee. 

Our  various  Committees  formed,  the  next  big  step 
was  taken  at  a  meeting  of  the  Organising  Committee  at 
Patiala  House  in  New  Delhi  on  October  21st,  1950.  The 
Maharaja  himself  was  in  the  chair;  General  K.  M. 
Cariappa,  Pandit  Hriday  Nath  Kunzru,  Sir  Shanker 
Lai,  Mr.  Krishna  Prasad,  Mr.  G.  D.  Sondhi,  Mr. 
Moinul  Haq  and  myself  were  present. 

First  it  was  my  task  to  review  progress  since  I  had 
taken  over  from  Mr.  Sondhi  six  months  earlier.  I  was 
happy  to  be  able  to  say  that  our  office  in  New  Delhi  had 
been  functioning  busily  since  March;  that  the  National 
Stadium  had  already  reached  a  stage  of  60  per  cent, 
readiness ;  and  that  all  equipment  required  for  the 
Games  had  now  been  received  in  New  Delhi. 

I  remember  with  what  sincerity  we  recorded  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  General  Cariappa  for  the  loan  of  the  military 
building  near  the  stadium.  I  remember  that  we  put  it  on 
record  that,  without  his  assistance,  it  would  have  been 


Japanese  contingent,  New  Delhi,  1951  greeted  by  Prime  Minister  Nehru, 
Countess  Mountbatten  and  Rajkumari  Amrit  Kaur 


The  Prime  Minister  with  Asian  Games  Federation 


The  Oath  in  the  National  Stadium 
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difficult — to  say  the  least — to  stage  the  Games  at  the 
appointed  time. 

The  same,  as  I  have  made  clear,  could  be  said  of  the 
N.S.G.I.  Its  assistance  did  not  stop  merely  at  the  loan 
of  Rs.  1  lac,  for  there  was  also  help  forthcoming  with  the 
stadium,  swimming  pool  and  equipment. 

It  was  unprecedented  in  Olympic  and  Asiad  history 
that  a  major  sports  meeting  should  be  staged  without 
Government  aid  of  any  sort.  Not  the  least  source  of  our 
pride  when  all  was  successfully  over  was  that  the  First 
Asiad  had,  in  fact,  been  mounted  without  Government 
aid. 

As  a  guide  to  what  these  things  cost,  and  to  show  what 
we  had  to  find  for  ourselves,  here  are  figures  of  Govern¬ 
ment  aid  in  three  of  the  world’s  major  sports  meetings  in 
recent  times — 

Second  Asian  Games  at  Manila,  1954 — £100,000 
from  the  Philippine  Government. 

Third  Asian  Games  at  Tokyo,  1956 — ( a )  a  new 
stadium  built  and  (b)  a  grant  in  aid  of  £300,000 — both 
from  Japanese  Government  funds. 

British  Empire  and  Commonwealth  Games  at  Cardiff, 
1958 — ( a, )  a  new  swimming  pool  built  and  {b)  a  govern¬ 
ment  and  public  grant  of  £600,000. 

Various  points  of  interest  came  out  at  this  most  import¬ 
ant  meeting.  It  was  confirmed  that  the  following 
countries  had  joined  the  Asian  Games  Federation — 
Philippines,  Thailand,  Indonesia,  Burma,  Ceylon, 
Afghanistan,  Iran  and  India.  Pakistan  and  Iraq,  who 
had  originally  joined  the  Federation,  had  later  decided 
to  postpone  their  membership.  It  was  quite  the  opposite 
case  for  Israel  and  Vietnam,  whose  eager  entries  had 
not  been  acceptable  because  the  countries  were  not 
members  of  the  International  Olympic  Association.  It 
was  decided  at  our  meeting  that  we  should  do  all  possible 
to  arrange  the  membership  of  these  four  countries. 

The  number  of  competing  countries  was  brought  up 
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to  eleven  by  Nepal  and  Singapore,  who  shortly  joined 
the  Federation. 

Our  meeting  decided  that  the  following  events  would 
be  included  in  the  programme — Athletics,  Aquatics 
(Swimming,  Diving  and  Water  Polo),  Football,  Weight 
Lifting,  Basket  Ball,  Cycling  and  Arts — all  for  men — 
and,  for  women,  Athletics  and  Swimming. 

We  resolved  to  invite  Dr.  Rajendra  Prasad  (President 
of  India)  to  be  Patron-in-Chief  of  the  Games;  and  to 
invite  Prime  Minister  Nehru,  and  the  late  Sardar 
Vallabhbhai  Patel  (Deputy  Prime  Minister),  to  be 
Patrons. 

Our  office  had  by  now  been  moved  to  one  of  the 
military  buildings  we  had  borrowed  near  the  stadium, 
and,  as  the  great  day  came  ever  nearer,  our  staff  had 
increased  to  keep  pace  with  the  mounting  volume  of  work. 

As  the  new  year  of  1951  dawned,  the  tempo,  and  the 
excitement,  increased.  “Conferences  of  War”  were  held, 
the  place  was  positively  littered  with  maps  and  plans  .  .  . 
so  much  had  to  be  done  in  so  little  time.  The  stadium 
still  needed  its  final  touches,  the  swimming  pool  was  yet 
uncompleted,  fields  and  courts  had  to  be  measured  and 
marked,  details  of  the  various  ceremonies  had  to  be 
settled,  arrangements  for  the  board  and  lodging  of  600 
people  from  eleven  different  countries  had  to  be  made. 
Reception  posts  had  to  be  arranged  and  the  many  and 
varying  facilities  requested  by  our  visitors  had  to  be 
provided. 

It  was  hard  work — but  we  never  doubted  how  very 
well  worthwhile  it  all  was.  These  individual  tasks  were 
carried  out  by  members  of  the  appropriate  sub-Com- 
mittees  and  others  whose  help  was  specially  useful.  The 
enthusiasm  of  all  concerned  was  an  inspiration  in  itself. 

A  self-contained  International  Village  was  established 
in  and  around  the  military  camp  of  which  I  have  already 
written.  Everything  was  provided,  from  a  useful  selection 
of  shops  down  to  individual  bedding  and  books  to  read 
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in  leisure  hours.  Full  catering  arrangements  were  avail¬ 
able,  and  only  Japan  opted,  as  they  were  quite  entitled 
to  do,  to  cook  their  own  food. 

When  it  came  to  the  great  day  all  the  ceremonies, 
then  and  throughout  the  Games,  went  perfectly.  All 
Delhi  was  caught  up  in  the  wonderful  spirit  which 
prevailed — and  not  the  least  of  my  happy  memories  of 
the  Games  is  of  Connaught  Place,  the  main  shopping 
centre  of  the  Metropolis,  gaily  decked  out  with  the  flags 
of  all  the  competing  nations. 

Everything  possible  was  done  for  the  contestants  that 
they  might  give  of  their  best  in  the  Games,  and  enjoy 
their  well-earned  leisure  when  evening  came.  Every 
evening,  in  fact,  held  an  entertainment  of  one  sort  or 
another  for  those  who  wanted  it.  Contestants  were 
helped  financially  by  the  exemption  from  customs  duty 
of  their  sports  equipment  on  entering  India  and  by  the 
concession  of  half-price  fares  allowed  by  the  Railways. 
Gars  were  always  available  for  the  use  of  the  teams. 

All  our  publicity  schemes  were  successful,  though  we 
had  no  experience  of  anything  on  this  scale.  About  150 
journalists  of  the  world’s  press  attended  the  Games. 
Journalists  are  quick  to  react  when  facilities  are  not  up 
to  standard,  so  let  me  record  the  words  of  one  of  them, 
writing  in  Sport  and  Pastime : 

“The  facilities  offered  to  the  Press  by  regular  cyclo- 
styled  bulletins  and  many  valuable  information  services 
matched  those  offered  at  Wembley  Stadium  during  the 
1948  London  Olympiad.” 

The  National  Stadium,  with  its  banked  cycling  bowl, 
its  cinder  track  and  internal  football  and  hockey  ground, 
was  opened  by  Prime  Minister  Nehru  on  January  25th, 
1951.  The  Swimming  Pool  filtered  and  fitted  with  the 
most  modern  diving  boards,  was  completed — and  what 
a  relief  it  was! — a  few  days  before  the  Games  com¬ 
menced.  The  moment  of  India’s  greatest  sporting  triumph 
was  at  hand.  Triumph  it  was :  Asia  said  so. 


CHAPTER  XVII 


BEAUTY  AND  THE  BOWL 
OUR  WOMEN  IN  WORLD  SPORT 

The  women  of  India,  who  played  a  conspicuous  part  in 
the  country’s  “freedom  movement,”  have  an  increasingly 
important  role  to  fulfil  in  the  development  of  the 
country.  The  indomitable  spirit  of  the  legendary  Rani  of 
Jhansi  burns  bright  as  ever  in  the  heart  of  the  modern 
Indian  woman,  who  is  fully  prepared  to  meet  the 
challenges  of  modern  civilisation. 

Our  women  have  distinguished  themselves  in  many 
walks  of  life ;  they  have  earned  high  office  and  positions 
of  responsibility.  Mrs.  Vijaylakshmi  Pandit,  our  High 
Commissioner  in  London,  has  won  the  admiration  and 
respect  of  the  world  for  her  charm  of  manner,  intelli¬ 
gence  and  diplomacy.  India  has  so  much  faith  in  the 
powers  of  woman  that  Mrs.  Indira  Gandhi,  daughter  of 
the  Prime  Minister,  has  been  unanimously  entrusted  with 
the  task  of  revitalising  Congress.  She  has  been  elected 
President  of  the  Indian  Congress  Party,  the  third 
woman  to  hold  this  high  and  important  office. 

The  contrasting  fields  of  politics  and  medical  science, 
the  arts  and  the  law,  have  produced  many  great  Indian 
women.  So  my  disappointment  and  frustration  are  all  the 
greater  when  I  come  to  consider  the  contribution  of  the 
Indian  woman  to  her  country’s  sport. 

Do  not  misunderstand  me;  there  has  been  little  or  no 
reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  Indian  woman  to  take  part 
in  sport.  Her  effort,  indeed,  has  been  conspicuous  for 
its  quantity.  Yet,  judged  by  international  standards  of 
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achievement,  there  has  been  depressingly  little  evidence 
of  quality  in  the  sporting  endeavour  of  our  women. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  this  sad  state  of  affairs. 
Foremost,  perhaps,  is  one  deeply  rooted  in  tradition  .  .  . 
a  tradition  of  parental  prejudice  and  false  sense  of 
modesty.  The  Indian  women,  understandably,  have  been 
reluctant  to  wear  the  rather  scanty  attire  of  the  modern 
sports  field.  The  sari,  of  course,  is  a  beautiful  and 
elegant  garment,  but  it  does  not  allow  the  freedom  of 
movement  so  essential  to  the  rackets  player  or  the  track 
or  field  competitor.  The  shalwar  and  khemise ,  traditional 
clothing  of  the  North,  are  no  less  of  a  handicap.  The 
sporting  progress  of  Indian  women,  inevitably,  will  be 
retarded  as  long  as  they  fight  shy  of  turning  out  in  the 
proper  kit. 

Few  are  more  conscious  of  this  state  of  affairs  than 
Rajkumari  Amrit  Kaur,  the  former  Health  Minister  of 
India.  In  her  youth,  Rajkumari  Amrit  Kaur  was  a 
competent  tennis  player.  She  excelled  in  mixed  doubles, 
and  won  many  trophies  in  this  event  in  competitions  at 
Delhi  and  Simla.  Her  love  for  sport  is  deep  and  abiding; 
and,  as  I  have  related  elsewhere,  she  played  a  leading 
part  in  the  foundation  by  me  of  the  National  Sports 
Club  of  India  and  in  the  inaugura  tion  of  the  Government- 
sponsored  coaching  scheme  which  bears  her  name. 

The  more  Westernised  communities — the  Anglo- 
Indians  and  the  Parsis — were  the  first  in  which  women 
came  to  the  forefront  in  sport.  These  women  were  more 
advanced  and  athletic  than  those  of  other  communities, 
and  so  it  was  inevitable  that  they  should  monopolise  the 
titles  and  trophies  at  lawn  tennis,  badminton,  swimming 
and  track  and  field  events.  Nowhere  was  their  supremacy 
more  evident  than  in  women’s  hockey. 

But  today  women  of  all  communities  compete  on  equal 
terms  on  the  sports  field.  Whatever  we  may  think  of  the 
standard  reached,  there  is  no  denying  that  women’s 
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sport  in  modern  India  is  truly  national.  This,  at  least,  is 
progress. 

Already  I  have  said  something  about  the  part  played 
by  Indian  women  in  the  game  of  lawn  tennis,  one  to 
which  they  have  been  specially  attracted  for  the  qualities 
of  enjoyment  and  exercise  it  provides.  Though  few  of 
our  women  have  attained  a  high  standard  in  the  game 
you  will,  I  am  sure,  recall  my  remarks  about  Jenny 
Sandison  of  Bengal.  She  was,  incidentally,  at  her  best  in 
the  day  when  I  played  the  game  fairly  seriously  myself; 
I  make  the  point  only  because  I  can  personally  vouch  for 
the  power  and  accuracy  of  her  forehand  strokes,  as  I 
played  in  doubles  opposite  her  at  the  Roshanara  Club  in 
Delhi. 

Jenny  Sandison,  as  I  have  said,  was  and  is  supreme 
among  Indian  women  tennis-players.  There  have  been 
plenty  of  others  since  her  day,  but  none  of  them  has 
truly  approached  to  the  highest  international  class. 
Enthusiasm,  it  would  seem,  it  not  enough;  a  platitude  in 
top-level  sport  which  is  none  the  less  true  for  being  so. 

It  is  enthusiasm  which  is  the  quality  most  evident  in  the 
Indian  woman’s  approach  to  table  tennis  but,  as  in 
other  sports,  there  is  as  yet  little  hard  achievement  in  its 
wake. 

The  charming  Mable  Brodie,  who  believed  always  in 
attack,  ranks  among  the  most  accomplished  of  Bombay’s 
table  tennis  players.  Yet  she  never  earned  the  chance  of 
representing  India  in  the  Corbillon  Cup,  and  it  was  left 
to  the  teenaged  Sayeed  Sultana,  who  has  since  transferred 
her  home  and  allegiance  to  Pakistan,  to  make  a  sensa¬ 
tional  debut  for  India  in  the  Nineteenth  World 
Championships  in  Bombay  in  1952.  The  purely  defensive 
player,  Mrs.  Gool  Nasikvala,  created  the  greater  stir  by 
winning  the  triple  crown  of  an  All-Asian  competition 
in  Singapore. 

In  this  game,  at  least,  the  future  is  a  little  more 
promising,  largely  thanks  to  the  sound  policy  of  the 
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Table  Tennis  Federation  of  India  in  inviting  foreign 
coaches  to  train  our  boys  and  girls.  The  great  Victor 
Barna  has  done  more  than  one  tour  of  coaching  duty  in 
India,  and  it  was  he  who  discovered  the  little  Indira 
Iengar. 

She  has  a  bright  future  in  the  game,  I  am  sure,  and 
before  long  I  expect  to  see  her  replace  Rachel  John,  Joy 
D’Souza,  Meena  Parande  and  Prisca  Rozario  at  the 
top.  Joyce  Meyer,  a  courageous  hitter  who  distinguished 
herself  at  the  Maccabiah  Games  in  Israel,  is  another 
promising  player.  But  both  yet  have  far  to  go  before  they 
can  be  matched  against  the  stars  of  Japan  or  English 
players  like  the  Rowe  sisters  and  Ann  Haydon. 

Nature  has  decreed  that  man  shall  excel  woman  in 
every  branch  of  sport,  but  at  least  in  badminton  India 
has  seen  her  womanhood  capture  much  of  the  limelight. 
Badminton  has  for  many  years  enjoyed  great  popularity 
among  Indian  women,  who  have  brought  to  the  game 
spectacle,  glamour  and  romance.  What  is  more,  it  has 
proved  to  be  a  common  and  lasting  bond  between  many 
couples;  there  are  several  examples  of  mixed  doubles 
partners  ending  also  as  partners  in  the  greater  game  of 
life. 

Badminton  requires  many  qualities  which  are  also 
demanded  by  lawn  tennis,  so  it  comes  as  no  surprise  that 
Jenny  Sandison — Mrs.  Jenny  Boland  by  this  time — 
won  the  women’s  singles  crown  in  the  inaugural  year  of 
the  All-India  Badminton  Championships  in  1936.  Five 
years  later  Khanum  Haji,  now  Mrs.  Singh,  dominated 
the  Western  India  Championships,  which  generally 
attract  the  highest  talent  in  the  country.  But,  apart 
from  these  ladies,  there  are  not  many  examples  of 
players  who  have  reached  the  top  class  in  both  games. 

Each  age  produces  its  champions  but  this  does  not 
make  it  any  the  easier  to  compare  the  standards  down 
the  years.  There  is  little  doubt  in  my  mind,  however,  that 
Tara  Deodhar  and  Mumtaz  Chinoy  (now  Mrs.  Lotwalla), 
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twelve  times  winner  of  the  Cricket  Club  of  India  title, 
were  the  most  powerful  and  efficient  stroke-players  India 
has  produced.  If  I  were  asked  to  nominate  the  most 
athletic,  I  would  certainly  vote  for  Frene  Talyarkhan, 
a  fine  all-rounder  who  excelled  also  at  field  hockey. 
She  is  a  younger  sister  of  A.  F.  S.  (Bobby)  Taleyarkhan— 
India’s  most  powerful  sport  critic  and  commentator. 

Miss  Talyarkhan  won  the  women’s  singles  title  at  the 
Western  India  Championships  in  the  year  of  their 
inception,  1937,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  Second 
World  War  she  teamed  up  with  Mumtaz  Chinoy  to 
form  the  most  formidable  doubles  combination  of  the 
day.  The  frequency  with  which  the  name  of  Mrs.  Pearl 
Goss  appears  in  the  list  of  winners  of  the  All-India 
Badminton  Championships  bears  testimony  to  the 
excellence  and  consistency  of  her  play. 

But  otherwise  the  roll  of  honour  of  this  competition 
tends  to  be  deceptive.  The  Deodhar  sisters — Tara, 
Sunder  and  Suman — and  Mumtaz  Lotwalla  rarely 
competed  when  the  Championships  were  staged  out¬ 
side  Bombay;  and  thus  the  lesser  lights  like  Sushila 
Rege  (now  Mrs.  Kapadia),  Betty  Farias  and  Tara 
Dandige  were  given  the  chance  to  win  the  title.  George 
Lewis’s  wife  Nobina  was  a  grand  doubles  player,  force¬ 
ful  and  dynamic  at  the  net,  and  other  fine  performers 
were  Frene  Vachha,  Mrs.  P.  Nariman,  Jer  Mistri,  Pat 
de  Lima,  Sindoo  Phansalkar  and  Shashi  Bhat. 

It  has  been  said  often  enough  that  the  normal  athletic 
motions  of  mankind — running,  jumping  and  throwing — 
have  led  directly  to  the  track  and  field  events  we  know 
today.  Certainly  in  modern  times  women,  particularly 
those  who  live  in  towns,  are  required  to  show  less 
hardihood  and  agility  than  once  was  the  case.  And, 
because  Indian  sporting  competitors  are  still  largely 
drawn  from  the  urban  populations,  it  is  no  surprise  that 
women  have  achieved  little  on  the  athletics  track  and 
field. 
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The  tougher,  more  resilient  peasant  folk  have  yet  been 
given  little  opportunity  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  organised 
games,  for  the  annual  festivals  staged  by  some  states  are 
nothing  short  of  sporting  tamashas.  It  is,  then,  largely 
true  to  say  that  women  athletes,  drawn  as  they  are  from 
schools  and  colleges,  represent  only  a  tiny  minority  of 
the  able-bodied  women  of  India. 

An  attempt  at  organised  coaching  has  done  something 
towards  raising  the  standards  of  those  who  are  able  to 
compete.  Among  the  more  promising  athletes  is  Elizabeth 
Davenport  of  Bihar,  who  throws  the  javelin,  though  her 
best  effort  to  date  is  still  many  metres  short  of  current 
world  marks.  We  also  have  sprinters  who  compare 
favourably  with  the  best  in  Asia,  and  our  girls  won  the 
4  X  100  metres  relay  in  the  Second  Asian  Games  at 
Manila.  They  were,  I  feel,  somewhat  unlucky  not  to 
repeat  their  triumph  in  the  Third  Asian  Games  at 
Tokyo  in  May  1958. 

Only  two  Indian  girls — both  named  Mary — have 
competed  in  the  Olympic  Games,  and  even  these  entries 
were  of  little  more  than  the  token  kind.  The  girls  were 
entered  simply  because  the  sporting  authorities  hoped 
that  their  participation  would  stimulate  interest  in 
India  in  women’s  athletics,  as  an  encouragement  to  the 
girls  themselves  and  as  an  inspiration  to  their  con¬ 
temporaries. 

Mary  D’  Souza’s  performance  at  Helsinki  is  best 
forgotten;  the  only  things  she  brought  back  with  her 
were  some  starting  blocks  presented  by  Arthur  Wint. 
But  these  served  to  give  her  the  impetus  which  she  had 
lacked  before,  and  she  dominated  women’s  sprinting  in 
India  until  1956,  besides  wearing  her  country’s  colours 
in  two  international  hockey  tournaments. 

The  other  Mary — Leela  Rao — made  a  good  impress¬ 
ion  on  the  great  Jesse  Owens,  who  came  across  her 
while  he  was  on  a  goodwill  coaching  mission  to  India. 
Possibly  because  of  this  she  was,  I  feel,  rushed  into 
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international  competitition  before  she  was  ready  for  it. 
She  pulled  a  thigh  muscle  in  her  first  heat  at  Melbourne 
and  was  also  disappointing  in  the  Tokyo  Asian  Games. 
However  she  is  a  good  sprinter  and  an  attractive  hurdler 
who  on  more  than  one  occasion  has  succeded  in  beating 
the  stylish  Violet  Peters. 

Stephie  D’ Souza,  a  dynamic  bundle  of  energy  and 
speed,  won  a  silver  medal  at  Tokyo  and  was  also  a 
member  of  the  women’s  relay  team  which  won  a  gold 
medal  at  Manila  in  the  Second  Asian  Games.  Stephie  is 
also  a  fine  hockey  player;  like  Mary  D’ Souza  she  is  a 
double  international. 

Nearly  all  the  records  set  by  girls  like  Banoo  Gazdar, 
the  Suares  sisters  and  Barbara  Webster  have  now  been 
superceded.  We  have  promising  girls  for  the  jumps  and 
throwing  events  in  the  Oberoi  twins  and  Vasanthi 
Kumari;  but  their  performances  are  still  a  far  cry  from 
current  world  standards.  Marie  Brown  and  Dianna 
Symes  are  shaping  well  in  the  sprints. 

The  only  major  sport  in  which  India  women  have  their 
own  controlling  body  is  hockey,  and  the  All-India 
Women’s  Hockey  Association,  of  which  Mrs.  Vijay- 
lakshmi  Pandit  is  the  Patroness-in-Chief,  is  internation¬ 
ally  recognised.  The  organisation  has  sponsored  visits, 
for  international  matches,  of  Indian  teams  to  London  and 
Sydney.  Here,  at  least,  we  can  strike  a  happy  note,  for 
the  Indian  girls  fared  much  better  than  was  anticipated. 

Among  those  to  distinguish  themselves  were  Pansy 
Thomas,  one  of  the  finest  full-backs  India  has  produced ; 
Yvonne  Smith,  a  sharp-shooting  centre-forward;  Mary 
D’Souza,  a  speedy  and  resourceful  winger;  Olga  Vaz 
and  Wendy  Norris,  daughter  of  the  famous  Indian 
Olympic  player  and  coach  Rex  Norris.  The  Indian  girls 
excel  in  stickwork  and  control,  but  lack  of  speed,  stamina 
and  power  hitting  makes  it  difficult  for  them  to  stand  up 
to  the  £Cgiants”  of  the  game  .  .  .  England,  Australia  and 
the  United  States. 
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Competitions  are  now  held  at  school  and  college  level 
and,  as  a  result,  more  and  more  girls  are  being  attracted 
to  this  game  which  Indians  have  made  their  own. 
Seasonal  coaching  camps  are  held  for  both  juniors  and 
seniors  under  the  expert  supervision  of  all-time  great 
players  like  Dhyan  Chand  and  Roop  Singh. 

Thus  in  hockey  our  girls  are  getting  the  right  school¬ 
ing;  they  are  being  given  every  opportunity  to  do  well. 
Because  of  this,  and  their  enthusiasm,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  before  long  they  will  reach  the  proud  pedestal  which 
their  brothers  have  occupied  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century. 

This,  of  course,  is  not  the  sum  total  of  our  women’s 
achievements  in  sport.  Indian  women  have  proved 
themselves  keen  and  able  at  swimming,  cycling  and 
rifle-shooting.  We  have  produced  many  fine  horse¬ 
women,  too.  Even  so  it  is  unfortunately  true  to  say  that 
insufficient  attention  is  paid  to  physical  culture  in  India. 

Those  cases  where  an  all-out  effort  has  been  made  to 
produce,  from  within  India,  top-class  women  coaches 
are  exceptional.  In  this  context  it  is  worth  mentioning 
the  work  of  Miss  Nanavati  who,  as  far  back  as  1929, 
was  trained  as  a  physical  instructress  at  the  Junkera 
College  of  Physical  Education  in  Denmark.  And  Hilla 
Mistry,  awarded  a  Fullbright  Scholarship  for  Physical 
Education  in  1958,  is  one  who  will  soon  be  following  in 
the  older  woman’s  footsteps. 

Among  the  swimmers,  Dolly  Nazir  is  among  the  very 
best  we  have  produced,  and  it  seems  to  me  a  pity  that  she 
has  not  been  afforded  the  opportunity  of  swimming  the 
English  Channel.  Given  the  chance,  she  quite  possibly 
might  emulate  the  feat  of  Mihir  Sen. 

Even  the  most  confirmed  optimist  could  say  little  more 
than  I  have  done  about  women’s  sport  in  India.  On  the 
subject  the  records  are  distressingly  thin,  for  reasons 
which  I  have  suggested.  This  is  not  to  say  that  the  sit¬ 
uation  will  always  be  the  same.  Just  as  I  hope  to  see 
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men’s  sports  in  India  soon  running  on  a  more  healthy 
and  constructive  basis,  so  do  I  one  day  hope  to  be  able 
to  acclaim  women  of  India  as  world  champions  in  their 
own  spheres. 

For  the  moment  we  need  planning — not  platitudes — 
and  we  need  organisations  capable  of  showing  deter¬ 
mination,  even  ruthlessness,  when  the  situation  demands 
it.  About  this  I  shall  have  more  to  say  in  my  final 
chapter. 

It  is  easy  to  dismiss  women’s  sport  as  no  more  than  a 
pleasant  recreation,  but  the  attitude  is  wrong.  Sports- 
minded  mothers  are  one  of  the  best  possible  guarantees  of  a 
healthy  and  progressive  nation. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 


“WAKE  UP  INDIAN  SPORT!” 

OUR  SPORTS  PRESS 

If  Sport  is  the  mirror  of  a  nation’s  youth  and  vitality, 
the  Sports  Page  is  the  mirror  of  its  aspirations  and 
achievements,  and  like  a  mirror  reflects  what  is  placed 
in  front  of  it. 

But  where  the  mirror  has  its  limitations,  the  Sports 
Page  has  none.  A  mirror,  for  instance,  only  reflects  an 
image.  It  is  an  impersonal  mechanical  process.  The 
character  of  the  subject  reflected  does  not  arise.  Neither 
is  it  the  function  of  a  mirror  to  invest  its  image  with  more 
than  its  visual,  tangible  attributes,  whereas  the  Sports 
Page  reflects  and  projects  at  the  same  time.  The  printed 
word  conveys  a  portrait  with  a  personality  and  purpose. 
To  this  extent  the  Sports  Page  is  a  vital  adjunct  and  the 
act  of  projecting  a  word  picture  of  what  it  sees,  can  be 
a  force  for  good  or  evil.  It  all  depends  on  the  calibre  of 
those  who  direct  the  projection.  For  a  nation’s  sporting 
ambitions  to  bear  fruit  the  liaison  between  sport  and  the 
sport’s  page  must  be  close.  This  is  necessary  for  how  else 
can  the  sports  page  make  available  to  a  vast  unseen  and 
unseeing  audience  the  mental  picture  that  makes  for 
public  sympathy  or  support,  enthusiasm  or  endeavour, 
towards  a  specific  sporting  project  or  scheme. 

The  Sports  Page  in  India,  viewed  in  this  light,  is  still 
very  much  in  its  infancy,  which  is  justifiable  because 
Indian  sport  itself  has  only  recently  emerged  from  the 
cradle  and  is  still  engaged  in  the  process  of  readjustment, 
mental  and  emotional,  to  a  new  set  of  values  and  goals 
the  world  of  international  sport  recognises  and  follows. 

A  quarter  century  or  more  is  indeed  no  time  at  all  in 
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the  life  of  a  nation.  If  Indian  sport  has  had  its  teething 
troubles  and  growing  pains,  the  Sports  Page  itself  can¬ 
not  possibly  be  expected  to  escape  nature’s  processes 
and  leap  from  infancy  to  adulthood  and  maturity. 

And  just  as  the  transitional  process  from  infancy  to 
maturity  isn’t  the  same  with  every  child,  the  growth  of 
the  sports  page  as  an  institution  hasn’t  been  quite  as  well 
defined  or  organised  as  Indian  sport  during  the  past 
three  decades. 

This  is  not  to  suggest  that  the  Sports  Page  in  India  is 
either  demented  or  retarded.  Far  from  it.  But  by  the 
same  account,  one  cannot  also  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
the  Sports  Page  as  an  institution  did  not  have  a  normal 
childhood. 

Just  as  sport  till  some  thirty  years  ago  was  inclined  to 
be  treated  as  a  waif  if  not  an  orphan  in  the  general 
pattern  of  life  and  living  in  India,  the  Sports  Page  in 
relation  to  the  newspaper  world  it  formed  a  part  of,  and 
the  society  it  catered  for,  was  an  expendable  luxury,  a 
frivolous  balance-sheet  of  leisurely  pursuits  of  pleasure 
that  didn’t  deserve  advertisement  or  the  expense  of  time, 
talent  or  resources  to  keep  it  going. 

The  earliest  newspapers  in  India  devoted  little  or  no 
space  to  sport  in  their  news  columns.  What  little  sporting 
news  appeared  concerned  the  Derby  in  England  or  the 
bare  results  of  the  F.A.  Cup  or  the  Anglo-Australian 
cricket  Tests.  Their  readership  appeal  and  interest  was 
confined  solely  to  the  European  population  then 
stationed  in  India.  Once  in  a  while  there  was  a  reference 
to  a  Golf  tournament,  the  Regatta  at  one  of  the  ex- 
clusively-European  yacht  clubs  or  a  fishing  expedition, 
but  these  were  the  only  concessions  made  to  domestic 
sport  which,  as  far  as  the  native  population  was  con¬ 
cerned,  simply  didn’t  exist. 

It  may  have  continued  thus  for  several  more  years  had 
it  not  been  for  the  fact  that  India  was  accorded  “Test” 
status  and  the  Imperial  Cricket  Conference  conferred 
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recognition  and  status  to  the  Board  of  Control  for 
Cricket  in  India  in  the  year  1929.  Technically,  the 
Sports  Page  in  India  can  be  said  to  have  had  its  birth 
about  the  same  time  as  this  eventful  year  because  from 
then  on  began  a  series  of  cricket  tours  to  and  from  India. 
“Test”  matches  between  Indians  and  Englishmen  whose 
progress  and  results  were  of  as  much  interest  and  sig¬ 
nificance  to  the  native  population  as  to  the  British 
residents  in  India. 

Cricket  paved  the  way  for  other  sports  and  India’s  run 
of  victories  in  Olympic  and  international  hockey,  the 
Durand  Football  Tournament  in  Simla,  the  Aga  Khan 
Hockey  Tournament  in  Bombay  and  a  few  more 
representative  national  tournaments  came  to  receive 
notice  and  coverage  in  the  news  columns. 

But  just  as  a  collection  of  eleven  men  doesn’t  make  a 
team,  the  pooling  together  of  a  string  of  sports  items 
didn’t  make  a  sports  page.  In  the  folds  of  a  newspaper, 
with  its  varied  interests  and  commitments,  the  sports 
page  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  feature  only  as 
essential  as  the  public  announcement  column  but  with 
no  distinct  character  or  identity  of  its  own. 

Not  only  in  terms  of  production  details  but  also  in  the 
process  of  news  reporting  and  coverage,  the  job  of  the 
sports  department  was  invariably  handed  over  to  the 
most  junior  man  in  the  office  or  anyone  who  cared  to  see 
a  game  or  match  free. 

The  result  was  that  while  newspapers  continued  to 
carry  sports  news,  the  content  of  these  columns  didn’t 
always  measure  up  to  the  stylised  assessment  of  form  and 
performance  one  expects  these  days  from  sport  pages. 
The  common  excuse  given  by  newspapers  then  was  that 
there  wasn’t  the  readership  to  expend  talent  and  labour 
on  sports  journalism.  Exactly  responsible  for  stimulating 
and  grooming  readership  taste  for  sports  journalism  is 
the  story  of  the  Sports  Page  in  India. 

The  Sports  Page  as  we  know  it  today  was  born  in  the 
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attic  of  a  two-storeyed  building  in  Dalai  Street,  the 
business  hub  of  Bombay  where  speculators  gather  to 
buy  and  sell  shares  at  the  Cotton  Exchange,  a  landmark 
as  famous  as  the  Gateway  of  India,  The  Taj  Mahal  of 
Agra  and  Delhi’s  Red  Fort. 

It  may  not  have  seemed  so  at  the  time  but  there  was 
something  symbolic  about  the  first  Sports  Page  being 
launched  in  a  speculators’  alley.  It  reflected  the  mood  of 
the  people  who  launched  it;  the  mood  of  the  people  who 
financed  it,  and  the  mood  of  the  public  who  were  given 
a  taste  of  it;  a  mood  of  grand  speculation.  It  was  like  a 
gamble  at  the  races. 

But  the  men  who  risked  all  to  produce  the  first 
stylised  Sports  Page  didn’t  think  so.  It  was  to  them  a 
challenge,  a  labour  of  love  and,  most  of  all,  a  creative 
work  that  was  soon  to  give  a  new  dimension  to  the  news¬ 
paper.  The  men  who  laboured  round  a  table  that  night 
painstakingly  assembling  and  reshaping  sports  stories, 
writing  headlines  and  imposing  this  material  into  a  page 
with  its  own  crest  and  colours;  that  breathless  waiting 
between  the  hour  the  pages  left  the  stonehands  and  were 
cast  into  zinc  plates  to  be  mounted  on  rotary  cylinders ; 
the  brief  but  pleasurable  waiting  before  the  motor  starts 
humming  and  the  rotary  began  to  grind  to  its  daily 
rhythm  as  copies  started  to  slide  down  the  ramp. 

Only  this  day  all  this  held  a  special  thrill  for  those 
men,  the  pioneers  so  to  speak,  of  the  Sports  Page  of 
today.  The  reader  who  opened  his  morning  paper  next 
day  turned  the  pages  mechanically  from  one  to  twelve ;  the 
last  page  over  which  he  seldom  paused  except  for  a  brief 
glance  because  of  the  load  of  advertisements,  had  a  NEW 
LOOK.  Gone  were  the  closely  printed  advertisements  and 
in  their  place  stood  a  page  neatly  got  up,  expertly  edited 
and  written  with  a  crispness  as  racy  as  the  language 
which  flowed  to  the  speed  and  stride  of  the  sport  reported. 

Where  did  it  all  come  from?  Who  was  responsible  for 
it  ?  Is  it  to  be  an  every  day  occurrence  ? 


mm 


Mrs.  Vijaya  Lakshmi  Pandit 


Wilson  Jones,  World  Billiards  Champion  Mihir  Sen  about  to  enter  English  Channel  for  his  successful 
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These  were  questions  which  assailed  the  reader  as  he 
hungrily  devoured  of  its  contents.  It  was  something  he 
hadn’t  seen  before.  But  what  he  saw  pleased  him.  It 
pleased  the  father,  it  pleased  the  children.  The  paper  was 
handed  around  with  incredulous  fingers  from  one 
family  member  to  another.  A  week  hence,  the  page  had 
become  a  habit.  The  Sports  Page  today  is  a  national 
habit.  The  boys  and  girls  who  saw  it  coming  into  shape 
have  now  grown  up  to  be  men  and  women  with  families 
of  their  own  and  instead  of  that  one  Sports  Page  of  long 
ago,  every  newspaper  today  has  its  own  special  Sports 
Page,  its  own  Sports  Department  with  a  crew  of  special¬ 
ists  reporting  and  interpreting  current  sports  events. 
Many  things  have  since  been  added  to  the  sports  page; 
most  important,  a  new  language,  that  of  sports  journal¬ 
ism,  has  come  into  being.  The  Sports  Page  is  here  to  stay. 

My  purpose  is  not  to  chronicle  ail  that  the  sports  page 
in  India  has  done  or  become  in  the  past  twenty-five 
years,  but  rather  to  induce  those  who  partake  of  the 
pleasure  of  watching  sport  and  reading  sport  to  stop  and 
ponder  once  in  a  while  to  think  of  the  man  who  started 
it  all. 

His  name  is  A.  F.  S.  Talyarkhan.  His  initials  might 
well  read  “ Author  of  First  Sports-page.”  His  followers 
in  India  today  are  legion.  A  gifted  radio  commentator, 
A.  F.  S.  Talyarkhan — “Bobby”  to  his  friends — brought 
sport  to  the  living  rooms  of  the  common  man  through 
the  wireless  set.  But  long  after  people  have  forgotten  his 
hypnotic  voice  on  the  radio,  A.F.S.T.  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  as  the  man  who  brought  sport  to  the  breakfast 
table  in  India  through  the  Sports  Page,  and  gave  it  a 
name  and  place  of  honour  in  the  newspaper  world  of 
today.  The  man  who  shared  A.F.S.T. ’s  visionary  zeal  in 
that  two  storeyed  building  in  Dalai  Street  is  no  longer 
with  us,  but  Sadanand,  the  Editor  of  the  Free  Press 
Journal,  Bombay,  took  a  gamble  the  whole  world  of 
sport  should  be  grateful  for. 


CHAPTER  XIX 


INDIA’S  NATIONAL  ANTHEM  IN  WORLD 

SPORTS  ARENAS. 

“THESE  THINGS  SHALL  BE  . 
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My  portrait  now  is  complete.  No  artist  could  ask  for 
a  greater  subject,  and  I  am  only  conscious  that  there  may 
be  many  places  in  which  I  have  not  done  full  justice  to  it. 

Yet,  as  I  have  made  clear  all  along  and  shall  make 
clearer  yet,  there  are  imperfections.  The  landscape  I 
have  sought  to  paint  is  not  entirely  one  of  green  fields  and 
flowered  gardens.  There  are  ugly  sights,  too,  amid  the 
great  panorama.  Were  I  only  to  expose  these  imper¬ 
fections  this  book  would  have,  at  best,  only  a  negative 
purpose.  So  now  it  is  for  me  to  suggest  how  Indian 
sport  can  be  improved,  how  it  can  worthily  be  given  the 
position  in  our  society  which  it  deserves.  In  other  words, 
my  portrait  finished,  I  shall  use  these  last  few  pages  as  a 
blue-print  of  the  future. 

A  sermon  should  begin  with  a  text;  and,  though  I  do 
not  at  this  moment  propose  to  preach  a  sermon,  I  shall 
certainly  have  some  unpalatable  things  to  say.  So  let  me, 
before  I  go  further,  quote  those  words  of  Marcus 
Aurelius  which  have  served  me  as  inspiration  through  a 
life  of  sport:  “Do  not  think  what  is  difficult  for  thee  to  master 
is  impossible  for  man;  but  if  a  thing  is  possible  and  proper  to 
man ,  deem  it  attainable  by  thee .”  I  would  like  to  see  these 
words  translated  into  all  the  languages  of  India  and 
imprinted  firmly  on  the  minds  of  the  youth  of  the 
country. 

Nothing  seems  to  be  impossible  in  this  age  of  nuclear 
explosions,  rockets  to  the  moon  and  sub-four  minute 
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milers.  The  scientific  and  physical  achievements  of 
mankind  are  fantastic;  they  are  enough  to  dazzle  India 
and  dwarf  her  progress.  At  such  a  rate  are  things  going 
that  it  would  be  little  surprise  to  me  to  wake  up  one 
morning  to  find  that  Herb  Elliott  of  Australia  had  run 
the  mile  in  three-fifty.  But,  remember,  what  is  achieved 
by  “thee”  is  attainable  by  “me.”  If .  .  . 

India  is  a  young  and  virile  nation.  It  is  a  land  of  great 
and  small,  over-fed  and  under-nourished  people.  Politic¬ 
ally  we,  one  of  the  largest  democracies  in  the  world, 
speak  with  a  clear  conscience  and  a  powerful  voice.  The 
neutrality  of  Nehru’s  India  is  respected  in  the  councils 
of  the  world,  although  it  may  not  be  properly  under¬ 
stood.  There  is  no  fear  of  India  coming  under  the  heel  of 
a  military  dictatorship. 

Politically  we  are  secure — but  economically  we  are 
backward.  The  battle  against  poverty  and  unemploy¬ 
ment,  disease  and  illiteracy  is  being  waged  on  many 
fronts  and  with  many  weapons.  Giant  projects  dot  the 
Indian  landscape  .  .  .  the  security  force  against  starva¬ 
tion,  the  sentinels  of  success.  They  have  strained  our 
resources  and  tested  our  courage  and  endurance.  How¬ 
ever,  the  threatened  breakdown  in  our  economy  has 
been  cushioned  by  the  timely  and  sympathetic  co¬ 
operation  of  our  industrially  advanced  friends. 

India,  it  will  be  seen,  is  alive,  alert  and  anxious  to  go 
forward.  Yet  it  is  my  sad  duty  to  record  that  sport  has 
not  been  allotted  the  prominence  and  priority  it  deserves 
in  the  country’s  ambitious  and  controversial  Five  Year 
Plans. 

This,  to  me,  is  astonishing,  for  I  sincerely  believe 
that  direct  participation  of  the  youth  of  India  in  sport  is 
a  vital  part  of  their  normal  development.  It  was  Disraeli 
who  said  that  “the  youth  of  a  nation  are  the  trustees  of 
posterity,”  a  statement  which  is  as  true  and  unchallenge¬ 
able  today  as  it  was  in  the  last  century  when  first  the 
words  were  spoken. 
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India  needs  a  vast  army  of  disciplined  men  and  women, 
healthy,  energetic  and  co-operative,  to  man  her  giant 
projects  ...  to  pilot  her  into  the  future.  And,  unless 
these  men  and  women  are  fashioned  through  the  mass 
development  of  sport  and  recreational  facilities  our 
sacrifices  of  today  will  bequeath  our  children  with  a 
legacy  of  doubtful  value.  Why  should  sport  receive  such 
cavalier  treatment  and  suffer  such  a  sad  fate  in  Nehru’s 
India  ? 

Seven  years  ago  the  Prime  Minister  himself  lamented 
the  fact  that  “we  had  largely  neglected  this  aspect  of 
national  and  social  activity.”  In  his  message  to  the  First 
Asian  Games,  staged  in  the  National  Stadium  at  New 
Delhi  in  March  1951,  Mr.  Nehru  said: 

“Athletic  contests  are  good  for  the  point  of  view  of 
developing  in  friendly  rivalry  the  youth  of  the  nation. 
For  us,  this  is  specially  important  as  we  have  largely 
neglected  this  aspect  of  national  and  social  activity. 
We  have  to  aim  at  the  physical  fitness  of  the  entire  nation  and , 
more  especially ,  the  youth  of  the  nation.  This  fitness  can  only  be 
achieved  if  we  aim  high ,  and  by  organising  contests.  This  aim 
is  always  to  be  kept  in  view. 

“There  is  another  aspect,  an  important  one,  of  these 
international  gatherings  of  athletes.  They  bring  together 
the  youth  of  many  countries  and  thus  help,  to  some 
extent,  in  promoting  international  friendship  and  co¬ 
operation.  In  these  days,  when  dark  clouds  of  conflict 
hover  over  us,  we  must  seize  every  opportunity  to 
promote  this  understanding  and  co-operation  among 
nations.” 

This  message  from  the  Prime  Minister,  however 
sincere  and  moving,  served  only  to  coat  the  bitter  pill 
the  Indian  Olympic  Association  had  to  swallow.  But  it 
also  fathered  the  thought  that  the  Government  planned 
a  new  deal  for  sport  and  sportsmen.  Signs  of  such  a  new 
deal  are  visible  ...  on  an  ever-receding  horizon ! 

As  I  have  mentioned  elsewhere,  the  Government  made 
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no  financial  contribution  to  the  staging  of  the  First  Asian 
Games.  Fortunately  for  our  country’s  prestige  the 
National  Sports  Club  of  India  was  there  to  build  the 
National  Stadium  in  New  Delhi  and  to  advance  a  loan 
to  the  I.O. A.  to  enable  it  to  honour  its  commitments  to 
Asia — thus  helping  to  boost  the  prestige  of  the  country. 

That  was  in  1951.  A  year  later  India  played  host  to 
the  thirty-eight  nations  which  participated  in  the 
Nineteenth  World  Table  Tennis  Championships  at  the 
Brabourne  Stadium,  Bombay.  It  was  the  first  event  of  the 
kind  to  be  staged,  not  only  in  India,  but  in  the  whole 
of  Asia.  The  Government  contribution  was  a  mere 
bagatelle  in  comparison  with  the  total  cost  of  staging 
the  Championships.  This,  you  may  imagine,  was  not 
very  heartening.  But  what  grieved  me  even  more  was  the 
total  lack  of  sympathy  with  our  venture — for  the  Bombay 
State  actually  went  to  the  extreme  of  levying  Entertain¬ 
ment  Tax  on  the  gate  takings! 

Compare  the  conditions  obtaining  in  our  sport  with 
those  in  other  countries.  In  1954,  the  Empire  Games  were 
held  in  Vancouver  and  Canada,  as  host  country,  con¬ 
tributed  £200,000  towards  expenses.  The  Government 
of  the  Philippines  put  aside  a  similar  sum  for  the  Second 
Asian  Games,  held  in  Manila  in  1954.  For  the  Sixth 
British  Empire  and  Commonwealth  Games  at  Cardiff 
in  1958,  where  our  Milkha  Singh  won  his  gold  medal, 
the  sum  of  £500,000  was  made  available. 

Japan  was  even  more  generous  when  she  staged  the 
Third  Asian  Games  in  Tokyo,  also  in  1958,  for  a  splendid 
new  stadium  was  built  at  Government  expense.  It  is  in 
this  stadium,  incidentally,  that  Japan  hopes  to  stage  the 
Olympic  Games  of  1964. 

The  United  States’  Olympic  Fund  has  a  credit 
balance  of  £500,000,  a  figure  which  is  expected  to  be 
doubled  before  the  Olympic  Games  in  Rome  in  i960. 
Impressive  figures,  these,  telling  not  least  of  the  interest 
in  the  value  of  sport  shown  in  the  most  practical  way 
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possible  by  the  Governments  concerned.  So  let  us  now 
turn  our  eyes  nearer  home,  and  ask  ourselves  what  the 
position  is  in  India. 

Every  Olympic  year  the  I.O.A.  either  takes  its  place 
in  the  aching  queue  at  the  Government’s  soup  kitchen 
and  pleads  for  a  share,  or  it  sends  the  beggar’s  bowl 
around  the  streets  of  the  great  metroplitan  areas.  When 
it  adopts  this  course  it  does  so  secure  in  the  belief  that 
there  are  people  in  India,  as  anywhere  else  in  the  world, 
who  cannot  pass  by  a  beggar’s  bowl  held  up  in  front  of  a 
pretty  face;  and  so  the  coins  are  given.  But  the  bowl 
has  now  been  round  so  often  that  it  is  a  wonder  the 
I.O.A.  has  not  run  out  of  pretty  faces  to  do  its  dirty  work! 

All  the  world,  it  seems,  has  money — big  money — for 
sport,  except  India.  This  is  much  the  fault  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  as  of  the  National  Sports  Federations.  When  the 
All-India  Council  of  Sports  (A.I.G.S.)  was  formed  a  few 
years  ago,  there  were  those  who  were  gullible  enough  to 
believe  that  it  would  pilot  Government  spending  into  the 
right  channel. 

The  A.I.C.S.,  which  controls  what  little  money  is 
earmarked  for  sport  by  the  Education  Ministry,  has 
turned  out  to  be  an  expensive  and  dangerous  flop.  It  has 
flung  lacs  of  rupees  of  the  taxpayer’s  money  down  the 
drain  in  its  ridiculous  attempt  to  flood  the  country  with 
coaches  through  the  childish  formula  of  fantastic  four- 
teen-day  camps. 

Nominees  of  the  various  State  Governments  and  the 
Universities  constitute  the  personnel  of  these  camps.  No 
standards  were  laid  down  for  selection  and  it  was  not 
in  the  least  unusual  for  State  nominees  to  attend  train¬ 
ing  camps  for  coaches  for  games  they  had  never  played. 
Yet  these  very  men  received  certificates  proclaiming 
them  as  qualified  coaches  after  a  short  period  of  “intensive 
instruction.” 

The  final,  most  ridiculous  example  of  this  sort  of 
thing  came  when  two  would-be  coaches  were  turned 
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away  from  the  A. I.C.S. -sponsored  aquatics  camp — 
because  they  couldn’t  swim!  The  last  straw,  you  might 
think;  but  it  has  not  yet  broken  the  proverbial  camel’s 
back. 

The  A.I.C.S.,  even  now,  is  still  littering  the  country 
with  its  own  special  brand  of  push-button  coaches,  and 
dissipating  the  taxpayer’s  money  in  the  process.  Each 
training  camp  for  coaches  costs  the  national  exchequer 
a  substantial  sum  of  money,  for  the  expenses  of  each 
trainee  are  paid  during  these  fourteen-day  tamashas. 

Mr.  Morarji  Desai,  the  Union  Finance  Minister, 
would  not,  I  am  sure,  care  to  be  considered  as  an 
authority  on  sport.  But  he  is  certainly  not  lacking  in 
commonsense  in  the  field  of  sport,  as  in  other  things.  He 
showed,  indeed,  that  he  is  better  conscious  of  the  needs 
of  sport  than  is  the  A. I.C.S.  when  he  condemned  its 
coaching  camps  in  the  following  words — “Fourteen  days 
are  not  enough;  even  fourteen  months  are  inadequate 
to  turn  out  properly  trained  coaches.” 

Mr.  Desai  was  of  the  firm  opinion  that  a  little  know¬ 
ledge  was  a  dangerous  thing;  and  that  would-be  coaches 
could  not  possibly  attain  any  useful  standard  by  such 
superficial  courses  of  instruction.  He  gave  practical 
expression  to  his  views,  what  is  more,  by  steadfastly 
refusing  to  send  nominees  from  Bombay  to  the  A. I.C.S. 
camps  when  he  was  Chief  Minister  of  that  State. 

On  the  other  hand  the  Rajkumari  Sports  Coaching 
Scheme,  sponsored  and  financed  by  the  Health  Ministry 
in  association  with  the  N.S.C.I.,  its  stadiums  and 
swimming  pools,  is  basically  sound.  It  has  achieved 
results  of  lasting  value.  However  the  fear  that  the  cause 
of  Indian  sport  is  being  betrayed  by  the  unsound 
schemes  of  well-meaning  but  incompetent  administrators 
is  distressingly  real. 

In  the  foregoing  pages  I  have  attempted  to  give  you 
something  more  satisfying  than  a  mere  thumb-index  of 
the  history  of  Indian  sport,  the  growth  of  its  organisation 
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and  control.  From  what  you  have  read,  then,  I  am  sure 
you  will  agree  that  Indian  sport  is  today  in  a  poor  state 
of  organisation. 

Its  superstructure  is  top  heavy;  some  of  its  foundations 
are  built  upon  shifting  sands.  The  entire  edifice — neither 
spectacular  nor  sound — has  been  corroded  with  jealousies 
and  prejudices,  provincialism  and  communalism,  anom¬ 
alies  and  stupidities.  There  is  a  general  feeling  of  dis¬ 
satisfaction  and  unrest.  The  players  of  games  are  merely 
the  pawns  in  the  annual  skirmishes  for  power,  the 
stepping-stones  by  which  social  climbers  and  swash¬ 
buckling  careerists  find  their  way  into  presidential  and 
committee  chairs. 

Everybody  complains  about  this  state  of  affairs — but 
nobody  seems  to  be  doing  anything  to  help  correct  it. 
The  rapid  decline  in  our  overall  standard  of  performance 
in  sport  is  resented  at  home  and  misrepresented  abroad. 
Questions  were  asked  in  the  Lok  Sabha,  the  lower  house 
of  parliament,  New  Delhi  in  1958  when  our  national 
hockey  team  suffered  loss  of  prestige  and  dignity  at  the 
Tokyo  Asiad. 

The  same  thing  happened  when  India  was  crushed 
by  West  Indies  in  the  Kanpur  and  Calcutta  Tests  of 
1 958-59.  Our  M.P.s  wanted  to  know  why  Indian  cricket 
was  in  such  a  distressing  state  and,  of  course,  they  did 
not  get  a  satisfactory  answer. 

Soon  after  the  Calcutta  Test  match  I  travelled  on  a 
night  plane  from  Bombay  to  New  Delhi.  Seated  beside 
me  was  a  smart  young  man.  He  stared  at  me  for  a  while 
and  then  said — “Forgive  me,  sir;  your  face  is  familiar 
but  .  . 

I  told  him  who  I  was. 

“Ah,  I  see,  Sir,55  he  replied.  “You  are  our  cricket 
President.  What  are  you  .  .  .  er  .  .  .  er  .  .  .  why  are  we 
faring  so  badly?55 

I  hastened  to  tell  him  that  I  was  no  longer  associated 
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with  control  of  cricket  in  India.  That  I  had  retired  from 
the  administration  of  the  game  six  years  earlier. 

He  gaped  at  me  in  relief  rather  than  disbelief.  Then, 
with  the  smooth  assurance  of  a  trained  business  executive, 
he  pulled  a  copy  of  a  Calcutta  daily  paper  from  his  brief¬ 
case.  He  showed  me  a  letter  to  the  editor  on  the  subject 
of  Indian  cricket.  I  confess  that  this  juicy  morsel  would 
have  escaped  my  attention  in  the  normal  course  of  things, 
and  I  was  grateful  to  my  travelling  companion  for  point¬ 
ing  it  out  to  me.  I  am  sure  you  will  enjoy  reading  the 
letter,  too,  so  here  it  is — 

“Sir:  We  regret  to  announce  the  sad  demise  of  Indian 
cricket  on  January  4th,  1959,  at  11.40  a.m.  at  Eden 
Gardens,  Calcutta,  after  a  protracted  illness  painfully 
borne.  The  body  will  be  carried  to  Madras  to  enable  a 
vast  number  of  mourners  to  pay  their  last  homage  and 
thence  to  Delhi  where  the  last  rites  will  be  performed. 
Inserted  by  a  grief -stricken  nation .” 

The  letter  is  not  without  its  humour,  of  a  somewhat 
macabre  kind,  but  I  doubted  it  would  raise  as  big  a 
laugh  as  the  pathetic  performances  of  the  Indian  team. 
It  is  significant  that  the  nation  is  sensitive  to  our  disas¬ 
trous  showing  in  international  contests.  “Can  Indian 
cricket  survive?”  is  a  question  which  is  being  asked  in 
the  clubs  and  coffee  houses,  on  the  sidewalks  and  in 
overcrowded  trains. 

Ten  years  ago  the  question  would  have  been  pre¬ 
posterous;  today  it  is  of  greatly  more  than  academic 
importance.  This  is  the  measure  of  our  decline.  Against 
such  a  background  as  this,  I  feel  that  nobody  can  dis¬ 
agree  with  my  contention  that  the  whole  question  of  sport¬ 
ing  reconstruction  is  worthy  of  the  best  brains  available. 

Sport  is  part  and  parcel  of  any  nation’s  culture,  the 
heritage  of  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  mighty  and  the 
meek.  Sport  needs  money  and  enlightened  organisation 
to  survive,  and  to  thrive,  no  less  than  do  the  arts.  After  a 
great  deal  of  thought  on  this  subject  I  have  come,  finally 
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and  firmly,  to  the  conclusion  that  our  most  urgent  need 
is  a  Ministry  of  Sport. 

Under  the  dynamic  and  personal  control  of  Prime 
Minister  Nehru,  such  an  organisation  seems  to  me  to  be 
the  only  salvation  for  Indian  sport,  the  only  method  by 
which  our  sport  can  quickly  be  rehabilitated. 

Sports  controlling  bodies,  I  am  sure,  will  raise  their 
hands  in  horror  at  this  suggestion.  They  are  happy  to 
accept  state  help — but  would  bitterly  resent  state 
control.  They  will  argue  that  the  bureaucratic  machinery 
of  the  State  will  bind  the  control  of  sport  with  red  tape 
and  will  retard  rather  than  accelerate  progress.  But  my 
scheme  is  not  so  simple;  there  is  more  to  come. 

The  Ministry  of  Sport  I  visualise  will  delegate  its 
powers  to  two  select  committees — one  for  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  cricket,  the  other  for  all  games  within  the  Olym¬ 
pic  orbit.  Advancement,  you’ll  notice,  not  control.  The 
headquarters  of  the  first  will  be  the  Cricket  Club  of 
India,  in  its  magnificent  Brabourne  Stadium  at  Bombay, 
and  of  the  second  the  National  Sports  Club  of  India. 
This,  of  course,  has  the  National  Stadium  at  New  Delhi 
and  the  Vallabhbhai  Patel  Stadium  at  Bombay  as  part 
of  its  facilities  to  foster  the  systematic  and  balanced 
growth  of  track  and  field  events,  the  major  ball  games 
and  swimming. 

I  feel  it  is  vital  that  Prime  Minister  Nehru,  our 
Supreme  Captain  in  sport  as  in  other  things,  should  make 
the  time  to  accept  so  important  a  portfolio.  And,  under 
his  inspiring  leadership,  the  Ministry  of  Sport  will  work 
together  with  the  two  select  committees  to  lay  down  the 
overall  policy  and  prescribe  the  limits  of  the  budget 
which  the  Government  will  assign  to  Indian  sport. 

To  the  select  committees  will  fall  the  task  of  drawing 
the  blueprint,  of  taking  sport  to  the  masses.  Then,  from 
the  competition  of  the  many  will  arise  the  few  true 
champions  to  gladden  our  hearts  at  home  and  restore 
our  self-confidence  in  the  arenas  of  the  world. 
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The  men  who  serve  on  these  select  committees  must 
be  of  the  very  highest  quality,  picked  for  their  sporting 
qualifications — and  for  no  other  reason.  The  secret  of 
the  successful  business  house,  don’t  forget,  is  the  ability 
to  find  the  right  man  for  the  right  post. 

At  the  moment  it  is  unfortunate  but  true  that  the 
players  themselves  have  little  or  no  say  in  the  election  of 
office-bearers  of  the  controlling  bodies  of  sport.  Thus  the 
smart  boys  who  operate  the  vote-catching  machines  are 
the  ones  who  stay  in  power.  Some  idea  of  the  strength  and 
ruthless  efficiency  (in  pursuit  of  their  own  ends)  of  these 
smart  gentlemen  can  be  gauged  from  the  fact  that  the 
great  Vijay  Merchant  was  badly  mauled  when  he  ran 
for  office  on  the  Board  of  Control  for  Cricket  in  India. 

In  common  with  other  National  Federations,  the 
Cricontrol-India  is  up  to  its  neck  in  politics.  For  all  I 
care  the  Board,  to  a  large  extent  my  own  brain-child, 
can  continue  to  wallow  in  its  misery ;  but  I  am  conscious 
that  it  is  the  game  which  must  be  saved. 

The  only  solution,  I  believe,  is  the  select  committee 
scheme  I  have  suggested.  Its  personnel  will  be  nominated 
and  so  it  cannot,  like  other  sporting  authorities  before  it, 
be  a  subject  for  rigged  elections.  Could  there  be  a  better 
choice  for  its  chairman  than  Duleepsinhji  ?  His  place 
among  the  cricket  immortals  is  secure  and,  although  I 
have  already  bemoaned  his  lack  of  interest  in  Indian 
cricket,  I  feel  confident  that  such  an  appointment  would 
stimulate  him  to  “act  anew  and  think  anew.” 

Just  as  “Duleep”  seems  the  perfect  choice  for  president 
of  our  committee,  so  I  would  I  suggest  there  is  nobody 
better  equipped  to  act  as  secretary  than  Vijay  Merchant, 
another  of  cricket’s  established  great  players.  These  men 
have  the  experience,  the  skill  and  the  knowledge  to  nurse 
the  ailing  patient  of  Indian  cricket  back  to  full  and 
hearty  life. 

And  now  the  select  committee  for  Olympic  sports, 
which  will  be  attached  to  the  N.S.C.I.  The  Services,  the 
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Railways  and  the  Police  constitute  the  backbone  of 
sport  in  India  today,  particularly  on  track  and  field. 
Thus  I  feel  there  could  be  no  better  choice  for  the  chair¬ 
manship  of  the  committee  than  General  M.  S.  Rajin- 
drasinhji  quondam  C.-in-C.  Indian  Army.  He  has  the 
background  and  experience  to  handle  so  exciting  a  task 
to  perfection.  As  a  sign  of  the  important  position  that 
hockey  occupies  in  our  Olympic  plans,  I  would  nominate 
Mr.  Ashwini  Kumar  for  the  secretaryship  of  this  select 
committee. 

The  committees,  I  feel,  should  have  no  more  than  ten 
members  each.  It  would  be  unwise  to  have  too  large 
bodies,  for  the  risk  of  conflicts  of  policy  between  members 
would  tend  to  undermine  the  very  pupose  of  the  com¬ 
mittee’s  existence.  Internationally,  the  select  committees 
would  not  usurp  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  existing 
National  Federations,  but  internally  they  must  certainly 
exercise  some  measure  of  control. 

Unless  controlling  bodies  combine  in  some  way  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  there  can  be  any  constructive  develop¬ 
ments.  Indian  sport  can  only  progress  in  the  right 
direction  when  the  lost  millions  who  people  the  vast 
hinterland  of  our  Republic  are  given  equal  opportunities 
to  take  part  in  competitive  sport. 

To  train  the  young  men  and  women  of  India  we  need 
well  designed  playing  fields,  the  best  coaches  and  the 
best  equipment.  These  three  will  help  our  future  world 
champions  to  learn  the  secret  of  success  and  also  to  get 
used  to  the  taste  of  success — important  steps  on  the 
ladder  which  leads  to  the  Olympic  victory  stand. 

The  Government  takes  a  fortune  out  of  sport  by  way 
of  licence  fees,  registration  fees  and  entertainment  taxes. 
This  money  must  be  ploughed  back  into  sport.  A  Sports 
Development  Fund  must  be  opened  under  the  control  of 
the  Ministry  of  Sport.  I  see  no  reason  why  a  token  Sports 
Tax  should  not  be  levied  upon  all  those  who  can  afford 
to  pay  the  minimum  of  one  rupee  per  annum. 
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The  scheme  I  suggest  would  see  that  this  money,  by 
way  of  a  change,  was  not  incompetently  squandered. 
Such  a  Sports  Tax  would  pour  crores  of  rupees  into  the 
Sports  Development  Fund  each  year,  for  the  judicious 
expenditure  by  the  men  best  qualified  to  control  it. 

I  have  travelled  over  much  of  the  world,  primarily  to 
study  what  is  being  done  to  develop  sport  and  physical 
education  in  other  countries.  My  plan,  therefore,  is  not 
without  its  basis  in  experience ;  and  you  can  rest  assured 
that  I  would  not  advocate  it  at  all  did  I  not  think  it 
almost  the  only  salvation  of  our  sport. 

I  have  dedicated  my  life  to  Indian  sport.  But  I  still  have  one 
unfulfilled  ambition.  India  has  yet  to  play  host  to  the  Olympic 
Games.  She  can  and  must  do  so  in  the  Nehru  Era. 

Once  upon  a  time  I  promised  the  Prime  Minister  our 
Supreme  Captain  10,000  life  members  for  the  N.S.C.I. 
I  fulfilled  this  promise.  Now,  I  say  to  him  and  to  the 
world  that  we  have  the  ability  and  capacity  to  stage  the 
1964  Olympic  Games  in  New  Delhi.  If  the  supine  Indian 
Olympic  Association  can  only  muster  the  courage  to 
make  a  formal  application  for  the  Games  I  am  confident 
that  India  will  be  honoured  with  the  distinction  of  being 
the  first  country  in  Asia  to  stage  them. 

You  who  read  this  will  soon  know,  if  you  do  not  know 
already,  the  International  Olympic  Committee’s  decision 
as  to  where  the  1964  Games  are  to  take  place.  For  now, 
I  can  only  write  as  a  man  full  of  ambition  for  the 
furtherance  of  his  country’s  sport.  Without  revealing  any 
secrets  or  betraying  any  confidences  I  state  with  humility 
— but  confidence — that  I  can  raise  the  funds  to  finance 
so  gigantic  an  undertaking.  I  realise  that  credits  and 
facilities  in  India  are  in  short  supply.  But  this  need  not 
be  a  disturbing  factor. 

In  his  message  to  the  First  Asian  Games,  Mr.  Nehru  em¬ 
phasised  the  value  of  staging  such  international  events  in 
India.  What  could  be  a  greater  inspiration,  a  more  effective 
stimulus  to  the  youth  of  the  country,  than  the  opportunity 
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to  watch  the  world’s  greatest  amateur  sportsmen  in  action  ? 

What  better  gift  to  the  sportsmen  of  the  nation  than 
the  Nehru  Olympic  Stadium  and  Village  in  New  Delhi 
which  would  have  to  be  specially  built  for  the  great 
occasion  ?  What  greater  immortality  to  our  Prime 
Minister,  India’s  greatest  son?  And  what  better  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  our  youth  to  give  of  their  utmost  than  on  a 
home  track  before  a  home  crowd? 

By  the  time  the  1.0. A.  acts  it  may  be  too  late  to  apply 
for  the  1964  Olympiad.  If  this  should  be  so  we  must  not 
shrug  our  shoulders  and  say  “Oh  well  .  .  .”  As  a  good 
second  best,  I  see  no  reason  why  India  should  not 
initiate  a  Quadrangular  meet  between  the  Common¬ 
wealth,  Europe,  the  United  States  and  Asia.  Or  even  a 
Triangular  meet  between  the  Commonwealth,  Russia 
and  the  United  States.  This,  indeed,  would  be  a  service 
to  world  peace  as  well  as  world  sport.  Such  a  meeting 
could  be  held  in  the  early  spring  of  the  pre-Olympic 
year,  1963.  Thus  would  the  Summit  be  achieved — a 
sporting  summit  in  a  land  dedicated  to  world  peace. 

Whatever  is  decided  upon,  it  is  vital  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  I.O.A.  take  action  quickly.  Plans  must  be 
made  to  ensure  that  the  meet — be  it  Olympiad,  Quad¬ 
rangular  or  Triangular — is  the  greatest  sporting  spec¬ 
tacle  the  East  has  ever  known. 

At  Cardiff,  Wales,  in  1958  it  was  announced  that 
Prince  Charles  was  to  be  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the 
occasion  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  selected  for  this 
announcement  seems  to  symbolise  a  growing  Royal 
interest  in  sport.  How  fine,  then,  if  the  Prince  himself 
could  come  to  our  great  meeting  as  a  competitor.  What 
a  moment  for  democracy !  But  we  must  keep  our  feet  on 
the  ground  though  our  heads  be  in  the  clouds. 

Prime  Minister  Nehru  has  said  that  we  must  aim  high, 
and  he  has  never  been  more  right.  The  select  committees 
I  have  suggested  would  make  sure  that  playing  fields, 
cinder  tracks,  cycling  bowls,  equipment  and  coaches 
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(among  the  world’s  best)  were  provided  to  fashion  the 
youth  of  the  country  in  the  classic  mould  of  champions. 
These  committees  must  be  formed  immediately.  Then, 
and  only  then,  will  India  be  ready  to  take  her  place  on 
the  victory  stand  in  the  track  and  field  events  of  the  1964 
Games.  This  is  a  target  which  must  be  hit.  Let  us  see  why. 

Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  sport  is  of  tremendous 
propaganda  value  these  days.  Successive  reverses  in 
international  contests  have  left  the  youth  of  India  dis¬ 
appointed,  puzzled  and  frustrated.  If  we  see  successful 
athletes  springing  in  their  dozens  from  a  country  of  alien 
political  persuasion  it  is  natural  that  our  youth  should 
come  to  regard  them  as  heroes.  A  gold  medal  makes  no 
mention  of  a  man’s  politics.  And  so,  to  our  youth,  there 
is  a  real  danger  of  sporting  prowess  being  confused  with 
the  benefits,  material  and  otherwise,  which  can  be 
gained  from  a  certain  pattern  of  living. 

I  don’t  wish  to  pursue  this  point,  for  my  book  is  about 
sport  and  not  politics,  but  the  implication  must  surely 
be  clear  to  all.  The  reasoning  is  false,  however,  and  the 
only  way  to  guard  against  it  is  by  schooling  our  own 
champions  to  rule  the  sporting  arenas  of  the  world. 

The  way  to  the  top  is  hard  and  cruel  in  these  days  of 
stern  competition  at  all  levels  and  from  most  countries. 
In  undivided  India  we  were  able  to  salute  two  world 
champions — -Jamshedji  Marker  (squash  rackets)  and 
Gama  (wrestling).  Today  we  greet  Wilson  Jones,  the 
world  amateur  billiards  champion,  and  Mihir  Sen,  the 
first  Asian  to  swim  the  English  Channel  from  Dover  to 
Calais  last  summer. 

These  men  achieved  their  lives’  ambitions  only  after 
heartbreaking  struggles,  and  only  after  knowing  their 
shares  of  humiliation  and  defeat.  They  received  neither 
aid  nor  encouragement  from  the  Government.  But  both 
the  Prime  Minister  and  the  President  were  quick  to 
receive  Wilson  Jones  and  congratulate  him  on  his 
magnificent  achievement. 
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When  Wilson  Jones  told  the  Prime  Minister  that  he 
could  keep  the  world  billiards  trophy  for  two  years,  Mr. 
Nehru  asked  “why  only  for  two  years?  You  must  keep 
it  in  India  longer  than  that!55  I  wonder  if  Jones  told  the 
Prime  Minister  that  it  was  the  energy  and  courage  of 
the  Billiards  Control  Council  which  had  played  a  big 
part  in  his  success,  by  staging  two  world  championships 
in  India  within  five  years.  Only  in  this  way  was  Jones 
given  the  opportunity  of  playing  against  the  world’s  best 
so  frequently. 

In  each  department  of  Indian  sport  you  will  see  how 
international  competition  and  foreign  visits  have  helped 
to  improve  the  quality  of  our  recognised  champions  and 
to  discover  unknown  stars.  But  so  short-sighted  and 
narrow  is  the  policy  of  the  I.O.A.  and  some  of  its 
affiliated  constituents  that  our  brilliant  Commonwealth 
champion  quarter-miler,  Milkha  Singh,  is  starved  of 
international  competion.  I  wonder  how  much  of  it  he 
will  get  before  the  Olympic  Games  in  Rome  in  1 960  ? 

I  have  always  believed  that  we  must  be  frank  and 
energetic  in  exploring  our  faults.  Let  us  then,  in  the  fiery 
light  of  the  present,  slough  the  shortcomings  of  the  past 
and  plan  and  work  for  a  better,  brighter  future  for  our 
sportsmen  and  sportswomen.  The  youth  of  the  country 
must  be  given,  upon  the  sports  field,  the  confidence,  disci¬ 
pline  and  leadership  which  it  lacks.  Sport  is  still  treated 
as  an  extra-curricula  subject  in  our  schools  and  colleges. 
Like  the  Hindi  language ,  it  must  be  made  a  compulsory  subject. 

There  is  no  more  internationally  understood  language 
than  sport.  It  is  a  common  bond,  a  unifying  force  which 
teaches  us  to  admire  and  respect  our  friends  and  rivals 
in  healthy  competition.  Let  us  then  work  together  to 
lift  Indian  sport  to  the  highest  pedestal.  This  I  beseech 
you  with  all  the  humility  and  emphasis  I  can  command. 
As  my  life  has  been  dedicated  to  sport,  so  shall  I  not  rest 
until  each  one  of  the  357  millions  of  India  is  dedicated 
to  the  same  ideal. 
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